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A VETERAN ASSOCIATION AND ITS HEAD. 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago has reason 
to be proud of its lineage. It is descended from the old 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, organized under a _ charter 
approved by special act of the legislature on March 31, 
1869. This charter grants certain privileges which no 
like organization in the state enjoys. While the prin- 
cipal object of the original organization was to establish 
and maintain a system of cargo inspection in this mar- 
ket, several other features were embodied in the charter, 
among the more important of which are those covered by 
section 7 
corporation to constitute and appoint 
committees of reference and arbitra- 


and section 8. The first named authorizes the 


tion and committees of appeal, such 
committees to be governed by the 
rules and regulations prescribed by 
the association for the settlement of 
such matters of difference as may be 
voluntarily submitted for arbitration 
by members of the association or by 
other persons not members thereof. 
The acting chairman of either of the 
above committees when sitting as ar- 
bitrators may administer oaths to the 
parties and witnesses and issue sub- 
penas and attachments compelling 
the attendance of witnesses, the same 
ag justices of the peace, and in like 
manner directed to any constable to 
execute. 

The effect of any finding by either 
of these committees is established by 
section 8 of the charter, which pro- 





vides that when any submission shall 
have been made in writing and a final 
award shall have been rendered, with 
out an appeal being taken within the 
time fixed by the rules or by-laws of 
the association relating thereto, then 
on filing such award and submission 
with the clerk of the circuit court an 
execution may issue upon such award 
as if it were a judgment rendered in 
the cireuit court, and such award 
shall thenceforth have the foree and 
effect of such judgment and shall be 
entered upon the judgment docket of 
the court. Probably there are many 
members of the association who do 
not realize the full value of the pow- 
ers granted to that body by the above 
sections, powers that have not been 
exercised to any extent of recent 
years, but which probably could not 
be obtained again if the present char- 
ter should be allowed to lapse. 

Back in the days when Chicago was little more than a 
village, compared with its present size and importance, 
the lumbermen then engaged in business recognized the 
value of organization, and, like our forefathers who 
drafted the constitution, in other respects as well as 
those outlined above they builded upon a foundation 
which has successfully withstood the test of time. Then 
lumber came to Chicago entirely by water, supplied from 
mills at points on Lake Michigan and Lake Huron. 
Under such circumstances it was natural that the mem- 
bership should be composed largely of cargo dealers, and 
so it continued for nearly twenty years. Among the 
names of the original incorporators appear those of 
Freeland B. Gardner, Martin Ryerson, Eli Bates, Nelson 
Ludington, Harrison Ludington, Augustus A. Carpenter, 
Jesse Spalding, George R. Roberts and Thomas H. Beebe. 
The membership list from year to year contains the 
name of practically every lumberman of prominence who 


has done business in Chicage in the past thirty-one years. 

With the growth of the city its lumber trade increased 
in magnitude and importance. Large distributing yards 
were established until at length a point was reached 
where Chicago handled over 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
yearly. In the building up of this vast industry the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange bore an important part. As the 
yard trade grew the wholesalers became more powerful 
in its membership, and in 1891 it was decided to change 
the name to the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
inasmuch as the membership then covered, as it does 
today, all branches of the business, including hardwood. 

Under that name the organization has continued a 





HERMAN H.,. HETTLER, 
President of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 


successful existence for the past ten years, though it 
must be admitted that during the panic there were times 
when it approached dangerously near that condition 
which was described by one of our presidents as a state 
of “innocuous desuetude.” That, however, was only a 
period of transition. It was perhaps a necessary part of 
the changes in methods which have marked the past 
decade. The older members of the trade, men who made 
Chicago the greatest lumber market in the world, have 
gradually dropped out, some to enjoy the competence 
amassed in a long and prosperous business life and 
others to join the silent majority beyond that river 
which never yet has shown upon its bosom the glint of a 
returning sail. A few of the older men are left in busi- 
ness, and some of these retain their membership in the 
association, but the conduct of its affairs has been turned 
over to the younger generation. 

Thus the organization has taken upon itself again a 


young and vigorous manhood, standing ready to cope 
with the many new problems that have arisen in trade 
relations. The need for a cargo inspection system is no 
longer felt as it was in the early days, nor is more than 
a form of it maintained by the association. Lumber is 
still received by water in large quantities, but practi- 
cally all of it is bought and inspected at the mills. 
Although it has now become a yard organization, the 
association never has adopted or established a system of 
yard grading, except of hardwoods, but it has put into 
force several things which were not contemplated in the 
original charter, The practice of making delivered prices 
on rail shipments made a freight bureau desirable and 
therefore established. 
Through it members are enabled to 
obtain freight rates from Chicago to 
any point in the United States within 
a few minutes, over the telephone, 
together with the line or lines by 
which such point or points may be 
reached. During the past year the 
association also has established a 
credit committee and a trade commit- 
tee, the former to deal with credits in 
Cook county and the latter to handle 
relations with other markets and 
with the retailers. Both these com- 
mittees have done valuable work, 


one was 


placing the association in a position 
to benefit directly each member to a 
greater degree than ever before. As 
a result the membership has nearly 
doubled, now including all the soft 
pine shipping yards, and, with a few 
exceptions, all of the leading retail 
yards in the city. 

In the work of such an organiza- 
tion much depends upon the character 
and the enthusiasm of its officers. A 
competent secretary is not all that is 
required, and the association has rec- 
ognized this principle in selecting 
those who shall govern it for the com- 
ing year. The board of nine directors 
is made up of men who have demon- 
strated their business ability, not only 
in times of prosperity but in times of 
depression as well. From their num- 
ber they have selected for president 
in the person of Herman H, Hettler 
one who is fully competent to dis- 
charge the functions of that office, and 
who is also known never to shirk or 
slight any duty, once it is assumed. 
The vice-president is Victor F. Ma- 
shek, of the Pilsen Lumber Company, 
and Secretary E. E. Hooper, who has 
filled that office for thirteen years, 
stays with the association as a matter of course. 

Mr. Hettler has attained high standing in the lumber 
business without any fanfare of trampets to herald his 
progress. Of a manner quiet and unassuming, he is 
nevertheless aggressive in business, possessing at all 
times the courage of his convictions, yet willing to con- 
cede that there may be methods and means of reaching a 
desired end possibly better than those which he may have 
conceived. It may be there is nothing in heredity, and 
perhaps it would be going too far to say that Mr. Het- 
tler was born a lumberman, yet considering that his 
father was Capt. C. F. Hettler, for so many years con- 
nected with the lumber purchasing department of the 
Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburg, it is not strange 
that the son early in life determined to enter the lumber 
business and grow up with it. Born in Allen county, 
Indiana, June 17, 1862, his boyhood was passed in the 
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has been won by our belts 
wherever they have been used. { 


THE REASONS: 


They are high grade. 

They are made of the best stock. ) 

They will last. 

They run properly. 

They avoid repairs and delays. 

They eene hard work on high- 
machinery. 


Tara are RIGHT. 
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Endless Belts—Belts Without Rivets. 





Moloney-Bennet 
Belting Co. 


Fimeetertin CHICAGO. 


WILL REMOVE 
May I, 1900, 
To 34 & 36 South Canal St., Cor. Washington. { 














Largest Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring 
in the World. 


CANAL 94 
CANAL 293 


TELEPHONES 


E.HARVEY WILCE, PREs'’T. 
GEO. C. WILCE, V. PRES’T & TREAS. 
THOS. E. WILCE, SEc’y, 


DRIED 
22ND AND THROOP STS. CHICAGO. 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi—Jack- 
son, Miss., April 17. 

National Hardwood Lumber Association, Cincinnati, O., 
May 3. 

Georgia Saw Mill Associafion—Valdosta, Ga., May 4. 

Atlantic Coast Cypress Association—Boardman, N. C., 
May 16. 





PAO" 
Ten dollars a thousand for hemlock logs at the mill 


is the price which is alleged to have been reached on the 
Saginaw river this season. 





The Ontario, Canada, legislature has recently been 
giving some attention to the log scale used in measur- 
ing logs removed from crown lands. The Doyle log 
rule was substituted for the Scribner in 1879 by the 
then commissioner of crown lands, but recently the 
Doyle rule has been attacked. It is admitted that 
neither is correct, but it is urged that it does not make 
much difference which is in use, inasmuch as buyers of 


-crown timber are acquainted with the rule, know the 


results that will come from its use and govern their 
prices occordingly. 
PAPA LDL PILI 
The way that winter lingers in the lap of spring is 
not only shocking, but positively immoral. 


mneererneorrnrerore—r—~r 


Kansas retail lumbermen, or some of them, are now 
advertising redwood, and those who handle it are advis- 
ing their customers as to its paint-holding and fire- 
resisting qualities, etc. Gradually this wood is getting 
to thé east, but may never be much of a factor in the 
general market. It will probably be confined largely 
to certain special uses simply because its output is not 
and probably never will be large; yet for siding, shin- 
gles and to a certain extent for finishing lumber it is 
unexcelled, 

SPP 

An observer says: “Some lumbermen want prices 
lower so that they can sell more lumber to get more 
money so that they can run their mills longer hours 
to make more lumber to sell still cheaper so that they 
can make less money.” 


OBB BPP DDD DL 


The red ecdar of the Pacifie coast is a wonder of 
longevity. John Muir, the famous scientist, says he 
believes that most of the large cedars are 2,000 or more 
years old. Not only that, but they grow in the most 
unpromising positions, on practically bare, glacier pol- 
ished rock and at elevations where most other trees 
will not grow. In such places the growth is slow and 
they may be small, but, as Prof. Muir expresses it, “they 
ore out separately and independent in the wind, 
ving mainly on snow and thin air and maintaining 
tough health on this diet for at least 2,000 years, every 


eature and t ; 
elles gesture suggesting steadfast and dogged 


There is more than one way of accomplishing the same 
purpose, and two of these ways are illustrated by the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Georgia Saw Mill Association. Members of the former, 
meeting in St. Louis last week, in order to dispose of 
the product of mills running overtime decided to reduce 
the prices. ‘The day following, and as if in response 
to this action, the Georgia Saw Mill Association tenta- 
tively decided to curtail the output of its mills after 
May 15 by running only four days a week. The Georgia 
mills were under no particular pressure. Their product 
was moving well and stock was not being accumulated, 
but threatened with an influx of western lumber into 
their northern territory they offer this solution— a 
reduction of output rather than a reduction of price. 
It is strange that some one down in Arkansas did not 
suggest confining the mills during this quiet trade 
season to daytime runs only, rather than overtime and 
night tours. 

PPBBAPD DLL LI IL IT 

To buy the land first and see how much timber there 
is on it afterward may not be profitable, but it is likely 
to be instructive. 

Apropos of the agitation respecting advisable changes 
in log scaling rules, we would suggest that all evidences 
of the old rules and methods be turned over to the 
ethnological bureau of the Smithsonian institute, and 
that some one devise a scheme that would come some- 
where within forty rows of apple trees of telling the 
truth. 

BPBADPD LDL LDL LL ID 

When at a loss to find a substitute for woods which, 
because of one thing and another, are no longer avail- 
able for particular uses, find out something of sap red 
gum. It may be what you are looking for. 


PAPAL A LILI LI LIT 


The only threatening feature of the business situation 
is the prevalence of strikes and lockouts, and yet the 
effect of these disturbances in limiting the industrial 
and commercial prosperity of the country is not as 
great as one would imagine, for in comparison with the 
total the number of men out of employment for these 
reasons is very small. Yet if such conditions as prevail 
in the building trades of Chicago, St. Louis and Indian- 
apolis, and to a less extent in some other cities, are to 
spread, they will have an appreciable effect upon the 
movement of lumber. In fact, the practical suspension 
of building operations in one city like Chicago, which 
should use 600,000,000 feet or more annually in the 
erection of buildings, is seriously felt by the dealers and 
producing sections which mainly depend upon such a 
center for the disposition of their stocks or product. 





When the Irish landlooker was asked to define a vir- 
gin forest, he said it was, “Woods where the hand av 
man hev niver trod.” 





There may be examples of insufficient remuneration 
of labor, but they are not found in Chicago. Wages have 
been so high and hours of work so short that Chicago 
manufacturers have been seriously handicapped in com- 
petition with those of other producing points, and build- 
ing operations have been much restricted. Not satisfied 
with such wages, most of the men in the trades con- 
nected with the building industry are on strike for 
higher wages and what amounts to practical control of 
the business. For example, the plumber under the scale 
prevailing prior to the strike, was paid $4 a day for an 
alleged eight hours’ work, but the work was limited by 
specifying how much should constitute a return for the 
$4. Thus in wiping joints, eight were considered a day’s 
work, notwithstanding the fact that a first-class plumber 
under ordinary conditions can wipe a joint in from ten 
to fifteen minutes. The number of feet of pipe that can 
be laid is limited, and the amount of work allowed gen- 
erally is not half of that which should be done by a 
competent man. This sort of thing is doing infinite dam- 
age to Chicago, where building is practically stopped, 
and the worst of it is that it is spreading to other cities. 


BASIS OF COUNTRY TRADE. 


If the basis of prosperity in this country is in agri- 
culture, then there should be no serious diminution in 
the measure of prosperity which we now enjoy, for the 
farmers, as a class, are prosperous, and there is no 
indication of anything but a continuance of conditions 
favorable to their welfare. 

Wheat is comparatively low in price, but is higher 
than it has often been, and the comparatively low price 
has been compensated for by the size of the crops and 





by the prospects of a good product in the coming sea- 
son. Oats are rather low in price, but, measured in 
horses, they are a valuable asset. Corn is positively 
high. It has ordinarily been considered that at 30 cents 
in Chicago there was a fair profit to the corn grower 
tributary to this market, but corn in Chicago is now 
40 cents. Cattle and hogs are high in price. In the 
south cotton is showing an immense profit, and the 
prospects are that the largest crop that can be raised 
this year will not bring the price down to recent 
unprofitable figures. Other agricultural products, the 
miscellanies of the farmer, also are at a good point 
of value and promise to continue so during the year. 

This is a great and diversified country, and there 
will be localities in the best of times that are not pros- 
perous, and there will always be individuals who lack the 
qualifications for success, but, in the main, the American 
farmer is in an enviable position at the present time, 
and with his prosperity comes and will remain prosperity 
for the general public. 





TIMBER INTERESTS. 


Now that there is so great interest in timber land 
investment and so many, both familiar and unfamiliar 
with timber matters, looking for an opportunity to 
invest a surplus in what they consider to be exception- 
ally safe and profitable property, it may be well to 
observe that there is a deal of so-called timber land on 
the market which is worth almost nothing, and com- 
pared to which good timber land is worth almost any 
price that may be asked for it. 

The days of “snaps” in the timber business are practi- 
cally over, and yet it may be said that almost any heav- 
ily timbered land in the south or west is in a sense a 
snap; that is to say, the one who comes into possession 
of it is assured handsome profit without ever spending a 
dollar upon it except for taxes and to watch it, provided 
he have but the patience to hold on. 

Timber land is of all sorts, from that which bears 
a slight sprinkling of timber to that which carries a 
genuine forest, dense and heavy. The reason why the 
sparsely timbered tract is worth little is that it costs 
almost as much under modern logging conditions to 
take the timber from a tract containing 2,000 or 3,000 
feet to the acre as from one which contains from 10,000 
to 25,000 feet an acre. Then again, in these days of 
heavy holdings, value largely depends upon location, 
accessibility and the possibility of operating the tract 
as an independent proposition. To the novice 2,000 or 
3,000 acres of land well timbered may seem a great 
thing, but if it be surrounded by 50,000 or 100,000 
acres of land belonging to one party, the small tract is 
worth just what the large owner will pay for it. ,Good 
timber property bought is a good investment, but, as 
compared with a piece of city real estate, the chances for 
making a mistake are twenty to one against the timber. 


THE NEW YELLOW PINE LIST. 


It seems to be a prevalent idea that it is the special 
province of any trade organization which takes prices 
into consideration to advance prices merely. The fact is 
that it is as much its province and duty to reduce prices 
when the proper time comes for such action as to raise 
them when the situation will warrant an advance. The 
object of price action should be to bring about uniform- 
ity of prices on the best basis justified by trade condi- 
tions. It is the demoralization and the useless and 
wasteful competition growing out of differences in prices 
that should by all means be avoided. 

Prices should not and cannot remain always the same. 
Cost of product varies, cost of selling varies and the 
changes in demand require fluctuations in prices, but 
these fluctuations should not depend upon the misinfor- 
mation or caprice of the individual, but should be the 
result of careful study of the situation and of united 
action in accordance therewith. The price list in any 
branch of the lumber business should reflect the aggre- 
gate information of its members. 

The feeling that the only office of a price committee is 
to advance prices leads sometimes to unwise action and 
results sometimes in putting prices above their legiti- 
mate point. It is almost supererogatory to say that any 
price list, official or individual, should follow the actual 
conditions. Organization should not be used to place a 
fictitious value upon a commodity. Let this idea of the 
purpose of price organizations be done away with and the 
correct one, that it is sintply designed to secure uniform- 
ity on a legitimate basis, prevail, and it will then be as 
easy to reduce prices as to advance them and the trade 
will be in a permanently better condition, securing at al! 
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times the best results that the situation will warrant 
and doing away with value-destroying competition. 

The yellow pine men have had some experience of late 
in‘ price making which should be instructive. During 
last year prices were advanced a number of times, but 
the action was for the most part conservative and fully 
justified by conditions. That it was conservative was 
proven by the fact that until late in the fall some con- 
cerns secured decidedly better than the average of the 
list. But there seems to be a sort of intoxication about 
success, and so, in spite of the protest of some members, 
the official list was during the winter twice advanced. 
The result came in open cutting on the part of some mem- 
bers and in suspension of the list for a brief time. But 
the trade got together in St. Louis last week, and, rec- 
ognizing that uniformity was more vitally essential than 
any particular set of prices, and that without a basis for 
prices there would be endless demoralization, adopted a 
new list which was for the most part a reduction from 
that of March 1. We give the list herewith: 


Official price list of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, effective April 16, 1900; f. o. b. 23c points. 


Flooring. 
ate 
tan’rd 
oe ae ree 
e 20 25 
19 25 


17 2 
14 75 


Flat grain, B 

No. 1 common . 

OT errr re re 
For 3-in. edge grain, 24-in. face, add $2. 
For jointed flooring, add $4 per M. 

For heart face fiat grain, add $3. 

For heart face edge pee $7. ; 

All D. & M. stock sold strip count % inch over face. 


Ceiling, Beaded. 


A B 
% x34 or 5% $14 50 $13 50 
56 x 834 or Big... 179% 167 
64 x 334 or 5i4... ) 19 25 

63 x 314 or 544 

Cluster beaded and corrugated ceiling, $1 additional). 

For 3-in. ceiling, 244-in. face, add $1. . 


Partition. 
No. 1 


A B Com. 
socececees $21 25 $2076 $18 26 


GEE Bb OF GB) 2.000 seve ccccscccvecce 
Bevel Siding. 

No. 1 
Com. 
$12 00 
14 75 


From 1 inch stock 

Prom 15¢ ING BOCK... 2000 cscvcccccesseese 
Drop Siding. 

No. 1 
Com. 
13 x 34 or 5} $18 26 
On orders calling for special pattern drop siding any percentage of 
different grade made in running same must be accepted at propor- 


tionate price. 
Finishing. 


Be 0650.00 5090s 08wnpesevesns08ssts vous 

1x6 Inch, 828 13-16 

1x5, 8 and 10 inch,s 

1x12 inch, 8 28 18-16 

1x4 6,8and 10 inch, 82s 1¥, 

14x12 inch, 82814, veces 

14x4, 6. 8and 10 inch, 82 8 1)4............ ss eeeees ees 

SI NOD cnbn coos cowesyod.c0bnbe seen cedech seve 

2x4 and 2x6 inch.s 2s 1} 

2x8 and 2x10 inch, 828 1j........ 26 25 

2x12 inch, 8 28 1% 3075 27 25 
For each additional 2 inches in width over 12 inches, add $1 per M 
Rough, same price as 8 2 8. 


Molded Casing and Base. 
ist 2d 

Clear. Clear. 
From 4 and 6 inch stock, B. M $27 75 $25 75 
From 8and 10inch stock, B. M.............ss000..2.. 2875 26 75 
1x4 and 6 inch stock, 84s, plain. B. M................ 2625 2425 
Mouldings, per National Moulding Book, under 5,000 feet 60 per 

cent. discount; 5,000 feet or over 70 percent. discount. 


Door and Window Jambs. 
Ista2d 


8d 

Clear. Clear. 

From 1x4 or 1x6 inch stock, B. M.... ................. $28 25 $26 25 

From 14, 1% and 2 inch stock, B. M 80 25 28 25 

ies 5 rabbeted and plowed as ordered, worked %% inch scant ot 
width. 

Common Boards S 1 S, 

10 ft. 12ft. 14 ft, 

..seeee» $1675 $16 75 $16 2 

se 16 75 


16 ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 
5 $16 25 $1675 $16 75 
16 75 1625 1625 1675 16 75 
18 25 1825 1700 1700 18 25 
1525 15 25 1525 15 25 
1575 1575 1675 15 75 
1700 1600 1600 17 00 


ix 8, No.1 
1x10, No. 1 
Pi. eer 
Toe SS aero | 
SW, WO. S:. c.0055 . 175 
1x12, No. 2 17 00 


Rough add $1. 


Shiplap or D and M. 
10 ft. 12ft. 14 ft, 
Se & Cae 
|e Se eeaeeeee 25 «#17 25 
3223 NC. 2......c0c0-..- IH WE WHO 70 WO ws 
No. phe 4 or Dand M 50 cents more than s 1s. Grooved roof- 
ing $1 par M more than s1 


F ncing, S1 S. 

14ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20 ft 

$15 25 $1575 $15 25 $15 25 
1575 1625 1575 165 75 
1875 14 2% 


13.75 13 75 
1425 1475 14256 14 25 


16 ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 
$16 75 $17 25 $17 26 
1675 17 


10 ft. 12 ft. 

SD: Biases 5 cseusovan $15 25 $15 25 

SR 15 75 

SS FRR 18 75 

SN PR Bikegk <ahwesest aa 14 25 
Rough, add $1. 

No. | Dimension, 


- 22 and 

18 ft. 20 ft. 24 ft. 
$15 25 $15 25 $16 75 
1525 1525 16 75 
1525 1575 16 25 


10 ft. 12 ft. 
2x 6,slsle.... 915 25 $14 75 
2x 8,slsle.... 1525 1475 
ok hd be ea 1575 15 25 
2x10,sisile.... 1575 16825 15 25 1575 1575 6 
2x12,sisle.... 1625 1575 1875 1575 1675 16 25 "7 2 
For dimension sized to 1/4 inch, add 75 cents perM. For every 
2 feet over 24 feet up to 3 teet, add $1 per m; longer than 82 feet, 
special. No. 1 Dimension edged only. 50 cents more than Trough. 2 
inch dimension, D and M orshiplap, 31 per M additional. 
No. 2 Dimension. 


10 ft. 12ft 14ft. 16ft. I18ft. 20ft 

$13 25 $18 25 $18 75 $14 25 
5 8 = 13825 1375 18 75 
ow Oo at 


b 1375 18 75 
1475 1425 1425 14 2 
rough. 


14 ft. 16 ft. 
$14 75 $14 75 
14 75 

14 75 


2x 4,sande..... 
2x 6,8ande.... 


14475 14 75 
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Heavy Joists,S 1S 1 E. 
10ft. 12ft. 4ft. 16 ft. 18ft. 20 ft, 22 24ft. 
8x 6and Sx 8... $18 75 $18 25 $18 25 $18 25 $18 75 $18 75 $20 25 
8x10 and 8x12... 1975 1875 1875 1875 1975 1975 2125 
SEUh...ccsor.0eee DD OD BS. BSB BD 
2%x14 and 8x14. 2075 1975 1975 1975 2075 
For Rough add $1. 
Timbers. 


10 ft. 12ft. 4ft. 16ft. I8ft. 20 ft. 22, 24ft. 
4xi& 4x6.8&e.$18 75 $18 25 $18 25 $18 25 $1875 $1875 1975 
ROUGH OR 8 48, 
4x 8to8x 8...... 2000 1950 1950 1950 2000 2000 21 00 
4x10 to 12x12..... 2100 2050 2050 2050 21 2100 2200 
For every 2 feet over 24 feet up to 32 feet, add $1.00 per M; over 82 
feet special. For 16-inch Joists, add $1,00 per M. Add $2.00 for each 
2 inches over 16 inches. 


Wagon Bottoms. ‘ . 
& M., inch face............. stecvesae nae: Se 
& M., 42inch face 6 115 
For Edge Grain, add 25 cents per set. 


Battens—Per 100 Peet Lineal. 


Per set, D. 
Per set, D. 


nT heed heaton ohinisso ie pekepebaetnte 45 
23¢-inch, plain or O. G...... 0000+ ccerrscccccecvccccsece 

Terms: 60 days acceptance or 2 percent. off net amount, after de- 
ducting freight, if paid within 10 days from date of invoice, or 1% 
per cent. discount if paid on arrival of car. 


It may be doubted that the former list actually over- 
valued yellow pine and yet, when all considerations were 
taken into account, it was evidently too high, for the 
temper of the trade must be recognized as well as the 
conditions of supply and demand. In the brief telegram 
from the meeting at St. Louis last week an error was 
made in transmission by which it appeared that no price 
list was made. In fact, the above was formulated to 
take effect April 16, until that time the situation remain- 
ing open. 

In this new list there is no change in heavy joists and 
timbers or in wagon bottoms and battens, but otherwise 
there was a reduction ranging from $1 to $2. These 
reductions were as follows: On A and B edge grain 
flooring, $2; on the remainder of the flooring list, $1.50; 
on beaded ceiling, $1.50; on partition, $2; bevel siding, 
$1.50; drop siding, $2; on finish, $2, except 4 and 6 inch 
strips, which were reduced $1.50; on molded casing and 
base and door and window jambs, $2; on common boards, 
$1.25, except on 1x12, which in both Nos. 1 and 2 were 
reduced $1.50; shiplap was reduced $1.25, except that 
1x12 was reduced $1.50; fencing was reduced $1.25; 2x6 
No. 1 dimension was reduced $1 and the remainder of the 
dimension list $1.50; No. 2 dimension was scaled $1.50. 

As we have before stated, we believe that a reduction 
in prices at such a time as this is a mistake, but in view 
of the heavy demand for timbers and heavy joists and 
the accompanying heavy output of yard stock, for which 
there was a seasonably light demand, perhaps the meet- 
ing could have done nothing else. The list, therefore, 
may be taken to represent sectional and individual diffi- 
culties rather than general conditions. The action taken 
was somewhat radical. The reductions were substantial, 
we believe greater than were needed or justifiable, but 
will give opportunity for forehanded buyers to lay in 
stock for some time to come. However, with the present 
prospects of the trade, it seems improbable that this com- 
paratively low list will remain in force very long. It is 
in some respects out of harmony with prices in other 
branches of the lumber business and under the stimulus 
of spring trade there is likely to be an early advance. 

It should be remembered that stocks carried in the 
south are small. What would be almost no stock at all 
for a northern lumberman ia a big one at a yellow pine 
mill, whose owner is never so happy as when the lumber 
is going from the dry kilns or planers right into the cars, 
with orders for weeks ahead on his books. But these 
little stocks, though they may for the moment seem 
heavy, rapidly disappear under the influence of a brisk 
trade, and we are very likely to find within a few weeks 
southern manufacturers turning down orders for yard 
stock simply because they cannot make prompt ship- 
ments. Then there will be a demand for an advance. 
It may come first by individual action, private lists in 
advance of the official being put out, and then there is 
likely to be united action along this line, but we may be 
pretty certain that whatever joint action shall be taken 
will be extremely conservative, and any advance in the 
list will be carefully considered and its effect weighed 
before it is put out. Some one referred not long ago to 
the official list as an automatic one in that it seemed to 
advance of its own accord at stated intervals. This auto- 
matic feature has probably been done away with for 
some time to come. 


EXPORT ACTIVITY. 


When lumbermen through the interior of the country 
are somewhat doubtful as to the exact trade situation, 
and because the volume of business is not more than 25 
percent larger than a year ago at this time are talking 
about dull times, it is a relief to turn to the gulf coast 
and note the remarkable activity that there prevails, 
and which obtains in a less- notable degree in almost 
every export section. 

The export demand is active and growing in intensity, 
shipments are large and increasing, only limited by the 
ability to obtain stock and vessel room, and prices are 
firm and advancing. Never before in the history of the 
yellow pine business has there been such almost feverish 
prosperity in the export trade. On the Atlantic coast 
and on the Pacific coast much the same condition pre- 
vails. The hardwood export business is not in as good 
shape as pine, but is fairly prosperous. 

Gulf coast operators who are in the territory affected 
by the reduced list adopted at St. Louis last week deeply 
regret that action. While perhaps some of them were 
not moving off their side lumber as rapidly as it was 
being turned out, most of them were doing so and all 
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felt confidence in the situation and, experiencing such 
an unusual degree of prosperity, saw no need for lower. 
ing the list on any item. As a matter of fact, however, 
local conditions have been such along the gulf that most 
of the producers there have been able to move practically 
their entire product. Texas this year has been a good 
buyer, though the yard trade has been quiet for the last 
two or three weeks. Farther east there has been ap 
excellent local demand, and particularly have the mills 
of Alabama, Georgia and the Carolinas been blessed 
with a local requirement which has given them no anxi- 
ety as to the disposition of their stock. Such a condition 
along the coast indicates very plainly that the flurry in 
yellow pine was local in its origin and that the resultant 
lower list was not required by general conditions but 
merely an expression of local and individual panic, 
Already most of those responsible for that list are sick 
of it and regret the lack of nerve which seemed to make 
it necessary. 

The best part of the export situation is that it is s0 
general in its character and that the demand is coming 
from such widely diverse sections. Of course Great 
Britain is the heaviest buyer, but there is more than 
ordinary activity in other European countries, in some 
South American countries, in Mexico, in Cuba and in the 
countries which border the Pacific. The cutting off of 
some of the demand from South Africa seems to have 
been more than compensated for by the increased demand 
from England, where in one way and another the war 
has lessened stocks and made heavy drafts upon the 
American supplies inevitable. 


THE NORTHERN LOG CROP. 


Further reports concerning the winter output of logs 
in the north slightly change the percentages given in our 
issue of last week, the twenty reports as to pine received 
since the last publication increasing the deficiency 
slightly. A summary of reports from the territory west 
and north of Lake Michigan, including Minnesota, Wis- 
= and the upper peninsula of Michigan, is as fol- 
ows: 

WHITE AND NORWAY PINE. 


No. of 
reports. 
Minnesota (except 
Duluth) and the 
Mississippi and. 
St.Croix river val- 


Decrease 


1899-00. 1898-99. per-ct. 


497,800,000 
410,000,000 


501,100,000 2-3 


379,600,000 *8 
Wisconsin 

(except Green 
bay shore) 

Green bay 
district 

Upper peninsula of 
Michigan (except 
Green bay shore) 13 91,225,000 104,473,000 


**Total .....106 1,676,405,000 1,779,906,000 6 
*Increase. **West and north of Lake Michigan. 


It has still been impossible to secure anything like a 
satisfactory report from the lower peninsula of Michi- 
gan. ‘The chief centers of the pine product are not 
sufficiently represented to justify a conclusion. ‘Thirty- 
two scattering reports, however, show 48,000,000 feet 
put in during the past season as against 67,000,000 the 
preceding one. It is known, however, that the log crop 
of lower Michigan has been very much curtailed. In 
addition to the lighter domestic supply is a reduction 
due to the prohibition of logs from the Ontario crown 
lands. Last year the importations of Canadian logs 
amounted to about 97,000,000 feet, of which probably 
50,000,000 feet were from crown lands. There are no 
more such logs to come over, with the result that the 
lower peninsula will be short of a supply to about that 
extent. 

In hemlock the situation is probably fairly portrayed 
in the following statement: 

No. 
reports. 


Wisconsin and Upper 
Peninsula 


435,000,000 
242,380,000 


520,000,000 
274,733,000 


16 1-3 
113-4 


12 1-2 





Increase 


1899-00. 1898-99. per ct. 


162,885,000 111,843,000 46 
92,600,000 71,909,000 29 
255,485,000 183,752,000 39% 


THE TELEPHONE AS A DEVELOPER. 


The telephone has developed some new features in 
business. ‘The railroads complain that the long dis 
tance system has made serious inroads into their pas- 
senger receipts. Where formerly it was necessary for 
one or the other of two parties to make a journey to 
consummate a piece of business which could not be done 
by mail or telegraph, now in many cases a five-minute 
talk over the telephone will settle the whole matter and 
save a day or a week of time and traveling expenses. 

But this possibility of quick and private conference 
has some special advantages in the lumber trade. It 
is hinted that many a deal is consummated in this way 
that otherwise might not go through, and that some 
times traveling salesmen are able to offer concessions 
which they could not give without a conference with 
their principals. The salesman may have an iron-cla 
price list or an absolute bottom price, when he has 4 
chance to make a sale of ten or twenty-five or fifty 
cars if he will shade the price 25 cents. Perhaps his 
competitor against whom he is bidding is on the groun 
and the thing must be settled at once. The telegraph 
is too slow and is not explicit enough, and if it were it 
has the inconvenience of providing a record of the 
matter; but let him step to the long distance telephone 
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and call up his principal, and he has his orders in five 
minutes. All the circumstances can be explained and 
the authority to make the necessary cut can be given, 
and yet if the house is taken to task for cutting the 
price, it is easy to lay the blame on the eccentricities 
of the telephone, whereas with the telegraph the record 
is clear and unmistakable. 

The telephone, the long distance telephone in par- 
ticular, is one of those modern inventions which has 
Leen revolutionary in its effects. It is a blessing and a 
curse; & money saver and a money spender. We would 
not get along without it, but if it had never been in- 
vented perhaps the world would be as well off. 


STANDING TIMBER ESTIMATES. 


Events move so rapidly in the United States and the 
development of the lumber business has been so great 
that we need go back but a few years to note the almost 
complete changes in some portions of the country, the 
development of new lumber interests, the conquering of 
new markets and almost a reversion of the currents of 
trade. 

In the library of the American Lumberman are some 
books that were published only a few years ago and yet 
are old, and one of them is a report on forestry prepared 
by Nathaniel H. Egleston and published by the depart- 
ment of agriculture in 1884. The book is a curious one. 
It antedates the establishment of the forestry division of 
the agricultural department, and when that department 
was blindly groping for facts which should be of interest 
and value to the community. There is a good deal of 
value in this report, but some, that is of little account 
and some that nowadays seems rather absurd, 

One of the papers is “a report on conditions of forests, 
timber culture, ete., in the south and western states.” In 
regard to Arkansas the writer says that “it has a large 
body of long-leaved pine which is part of the great belt 
described as beginning in Texas.” It seems strange that 
at so late a date as 1884 any writer on such subjects 
should have spoken of Arkansas as being forested with 
long leaf pine, whereas there is practically no long leaf 
in it, but a most magnificent and valuable body of short 
leaf pine. 

The same writer, however, had the perspicacity to dis- 
agree with estimates then in circulation as to the life of 
the southern lumber industry. He says: “Recent writers 
estimate that at the present rate of consumption the pine 
supply in Texas will last 250 years; in Louisiana, 100 
years; in Mississippi, 150 years; in Alabama, 90 ‘years; 
in Georgia, 80 years; in Florida, 30 years; in Arkansas, 
300 years; in North Carolina, 50 years, and in South 
Carolina, 50 years.” He urged that the then rate of 
consumption was not to be considered a criterion for the 
future, that the railroad systems of the south would. be 
constantly increasing consumers and the local demand 
would also increase, while with the spread of railroads 
the ravages of fire would become more extensive and 
destructive. He further made this remark: “At present. 
southern lumber, pine or cypress, has not found: its way. 
in quantities into the great prairie states west of the 
Missouri, but. should it enter that region on terms to 
compete with white pine from the north a great demand 
would result.” 

The extent to which yellow pine has entered into the 
lumber supply of the trans-Missouri states would prob- 
ably not have been considered possible by the writer of 





only sixteen years ago, though in a footnote it was stated :. 
that “since that report was written large quantities of | 


southern pine have been sent to the markets of the north 
and west.” 

In another place we find a Beaumont report quoted as 
saying that “the forests of southwest Texas and western 
Louisiana are being cut into lumber very fast, and within 
the next twenty years, at the present rate of cutting, 
there will be but little pine timber left, but probably 
plenty of oak.” 

At about the time this report was made, or a little 
earlier, an estimate was made as to the duration of the 
lumber business in the white pine territory of the north- 
west—Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. In connec- 
tion with the census of 1880 a careful, even if extremely 
inaccurate, estimate was made of the amount of standing 
timber, from which the deduction was made that the 
white pine could last, at the rate it was being consumed, 
not more than seven years longer. On the other hand, 
the report that we are quoting from gave undoubtedly 
altogether too high an estimate as to the life of the 
southern industry, all of which goes to show the import- 
ance both as a matter of general economic interests and 
of import to the lumber trade, of more exact infor- 
mation as to the amount of standing timber than is yet 
available. It is for this reason that there is now a move- 
ment on foot to provide for a careful estimate of the 
standing timber resources of the United States, to be 
made in connection with the twelfth census. It is a dif- 
ficult task, but one that is so important both to the gen- 
eral public and to the greatest manufacturing industry 
of the country that it should be performed. 

There is one phase of the question which has not been 
overlooked, but has been left out of the problem as an 
element too difficult to determine. It is the effect of 
growth and reforestration. The latter is both natural 
and the result of the planting by individuals on a small 
scale, but which multiplied by the thousands of instances 
amounts in the aggregate to an important part of the 
whole. For example, it is probable that there is more 
commercial timber standing in the states of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut than there was fifty years ago. In 
Some of the central and western states also the timber 
area is gradually increasing. It is thought by some that 
Ohio and Indiana have a larger area under timber, young 
or old, than perhaps twenty-five years ago. In the 





prairie states some progress is being made along these 
lines by the planting of wind breaks and wood lots. 
What it has amounted to is something that no one knows, 
but it should be determined, for these things have in the 
aggregate an important bearing upon the forestry prob- 
lems. 


FORESTS AS UNIVERSITY ENDOWMENTS. 


The ridiculous features of the forestry propoganda 
have not yet been entirely submerged by the wave of 
common sense which has been rapidly rising within the 
last two or three years. 

Witness the figures going the rounds of the press as 
to the results achieved by the Santa Fe railroad on the 
two square miles of land which it planted to catalpa 
some years ago. One of these statements is as follows: 
“The cost of land, planting and care to date has been 
$128,000. The net value of timber now on the ground 
is $2,432,000. The work has been managed by a scien- 
tifie forester. This case proves the possibility of clear- 
ing nearly $2,500,000 in one-fourth of a century on a 
piece of ground a mile wide and two miles long.” 

This is truly a remarkable profit, but it must also 
be remarkable land, verifying all the stories we have 
heard of the fertility of the Kansas soil and the stimu- 
lating effect of its climate. Adding to the “net” value 
of the timber now on the ground the cost to date and 
we have a total value of $2,560,000. As the two square 
miles will contain 1,280 acres, the value of the timber 
per acre is $2,000. Assuming that standing timber is 
worth $10 a thousand, which is certainly high enough, it 
seems that each acre of these two remarkable sections 
contains 200,000 feet of merchantable timber. The 
wonderful forests of the Pacific coast, with their cen- 
turies of growth in a most favorable climate, are not 
in it with this example of productiveness. 

As a matter of fact, the Santa Fe experiment has been 
a decided success, though not so startling as this, indi- 
cating that with a proper selection of species and 
proper care, a valuable tree crop can be grown on the 
Kansas prairies. 

This alleged instance has been used by George May 
Powell, of Philadelphia, chairman of the “International 
Forest Council,” as a suggestion to educational institu- 
tions that the cause of forestry and their own finances 
might be promoted by endowing them with tracts of 
land to be devoted to timber culture, 

Ignoring the absurdities of the alleged proof of the 
profitable character of timber culture, the suggestion 
may after all be a good one. The Pinchot family of 
New York has endowed a forestry school for Yale 
University and given it a large tract of land in Penn- 
sylvania as its working plant. A real service might be 
done to forestry, to the people and to educational insti- 
tutions by similar endowments for state universities 
of the timbered states. Particularly in such states as 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota the state universi- 
ties might, at present low cost, be given bodies of land 
which probably would pay their own expenses from the 
start and eventually would be the source of a moderate 
income. The suggestion is one worth considering, and 
we would commend it to educators and those inter- 
ested in educational institutions. 








SOME REFLECTIONS ON CREDITS. 


An organization of great influence in the American 
business world is the National Association of Credit 
Men, and one of the good things it does is to issue a 
monthly sheet containing articles on business topics, 
particularly along the lines of credit, for the informa- 
tion of its members and the public. 

In the last issue of this publication was a very inter- 
esting article on the duty of credit men toward a mer- 
chant who has failed in business and who is starting in 
again. The writer says, “If the failure were premedi- 
tated or fraudulent, credit should for all time be re- 
fused, and it is a question whether goods ought to be 
sold to such a party even for cash, as such commercial 
pirates if possible must be kept out of business. Those 


--who yield to the temptation of cash sales to do business 


with a dishonest buyer will find that such purchases 
will be used as an entering wedge to the credit man’s 
confidence, for the ulterior purpose of abusing it again 
whenever it would pay to do so.” 

The reasons why reputable business men should avoid 
doing business with disreputable men need not be elab- 
orated. Granted that a business house may do a cash 
business with the unrepentant thief with safety and 
profit, a decent regard for the welfare of the com- 
munity should prevent it. Business men are altogether 
too lax in these matters, and it is too easy for a man 
who has made a fraudulent failure to reinstate himself 
in business. Very likely he has a little cash and he 
uses this as a bribe by which he again secures a stand- 
ing in the commercial world. Some business men are 
old fashioned enough to believe that he who does busi- 
ness with a thief is not much better than the thief; in 
any event the old maxims about the handling of pitch 
and the keeping of bad company are good ones to fol- 
low. 

Our writer goes on to say: “If, however, the failure 
was what is called an honest one, it will then appear 
necessary to inquire the causes that led to the failure. 
Usually they are found to have been either unfavorable 
conc‘tions, such as failure of crops, unfair competition, 
local or national panic or poor jocation or, on the other 
hand, may have been purely personal, in lack of ability 
and bad management.” 


These causes should be studied. If it were unfavor- 


able conditions that brought about the failure, the 


credit men will not be too severe. If it be lack of ability 
or bad management, the question is: “Is the manage- 
ment likely to be a better one?” The ordinary business 
man is usually generous in dealing with an honest 
bankrupt and will give all reasonable opportunity for 
him to recover his foothold. It is well that this should 
be so, and yet oftentimes due caution is lacking and 
men are again and again given a chance who are, from 
the standpoint of experience, unworthy of it. They 
are men who, being honest, are fitted to oceupy position 
of trust and perhaps of responsibility, should not make 
further venture on their own account at the expense of 
their creditors. : 

In connection with the above subject an other co-ordi- 
nate one is treated in this publication. It is in regard 
to unwise competition, pointing out that competition is 
often anything but a blessing, is in fact, often a curse, 
and that merchants owe something to the business com- 
munity in deciding the question as to whether or not 
they shall encourage the increase of competition in a 
given line or in a given community. To do so is some- 
times to wreck the business of prosperous merchants and 
bring about conditions which make failures almost cer- 
tain, and, at any rate, prevent the reasonable profit 
which is the right of any business man to expect. 

In this connection the writer says: “Credit has been 
too cheap, and, in my judgment, is the source of more 
failures than any or all other causes combined.” 





EXPERT LABOR WANTED. 


The Lumberman does not in its experience remember 
any previous season when the demand for competent 
mill men was as large as it is at present. During the 
winter season there was, of course, an ample supply of 
mill foremen, filers, sawyers, ete., and there was no 
complaint from the south country, where a good many 
of the northern mill men had gone to spend the winter 
in profitable occupation, but now that the northern 
niills are starting up, these men have gone back to their 
northern positions, and scores and, perhaps, hundreds 
of southern lumber manufacturers are in search of 
competent men to fill important positions about their 
plants. Not only so, but there is more than usual 
activity in the north, and, while there is a smaller 
number of large mills than there used to be, there 
are a good many small ones which take any surplus of 
labor there might otherwise be. The skilled mill opera- 
tor, therefore, is at a premium. 

Almost every day the American Lumberman receives 
telegraphic messages asking that the senders be put into 
communication with a good saw mill or planing mill 
foreman, a sawyer, or a filer. The demand is so great 
and the supply of this class of men so limited that there 
is warm competition among the mills for them, and 
undoubtedly many mill men who assumed that they 
would have the services of certain men when wanted 
have discovered that some one else has stepped in 
ahead of them. 

This demand for good men, of course, leads to higher 
wages, and in the lumber business the advance of the 
average wage has taken in all classes, from the mechan- 
ical superintendent or foreman down to the common 
laborer. It has even affected the sections where colored 
help is the rule, but elsewhere the average increase in 
the labor bill about a saw mill has been at least 20 per- 
cent, and sometimes 25 to 30 percent. 

It is sometimes alleged in the daily press that labor 
is not having its full share of the present era of 
prosperity. That may be true as regards some lines of 
business—we do not profess to be an encyclopedia of 
labor conditions—but it most emphatically is not true 
in respect to the lumber industry, for the advance in 
wages is represented by as great a percentage as the 
advance in the price of lumber, and often by a greater 
one. Not only is this true in regard to the mills, but is 
equally true as to the labor cost of logs. Indeed, many 
a northern operator this winter had to pay more for his 
woods Jabor by 50 percent or more than in the ordinary 
season. 





ADVERTISING RESULTS. 


Readers of the American Lumberman have doubtless 
remarked the prosperous and enlarged condition of its 
department of small classified advertisements, or 
“Wanted and For Sale” advertisements. One reason 
for this is the condition of general prosperity, upon the 
principle that people’s wants increase in proportion to 
their incomes. But another reason may be found in the 
experience of those who use the American Lumberman 
for that purpose, as shown by an incident which has 
recently come to light. 

The following advertisement was inserted simultane- 
ously in the American Lumberman and in two or three 
other lumber papers: “I want a working partner with 
$5,000 to $10,000 for an interest in one of the best oak 
saw mills in the state of Arkansas.” There were 
twenty-five replies received. All of them came through 
the American Lumberman, and they came from the 
sort of people that the advertisement was intended to 
reach, and most of them were written within forty- 
eight hours after the paper reached its subscribers. 

That advertisement was doubtless worth a hundred 
times its cost in the results secured—results which 
perhaps could not possibly have been attained in any 
other way. Even where a want may be supplied without 
recourse to an advertisement, the opportunity of the 
best choice from twenty-five rather than from one or 
two only is in itself valuable. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 


Russian Hospitality and Russian Thirst for Knowledge—Flattering attention Bestowed upon the 
American Lumberman—Peter the Great, Tyrant-Reformer and Shipbuilder- 
Forester —Russian Forestry and Its Interesting History — 
Russian Lumber-Producing Ambitions. 


Welcomed With Open Arms and Greeted With a 
Kiss—CXXIX. 


One of the most pleasant incidents of my Russian 
journey occurred during my call upon an official of the 
Russian government, who had been a subscriber to the 
American Lumberman and its predecessors for many 
years. I had carried with me a copy of our foreign 
subscription list, so that wherever possible I might inter- 
view some of our weekly readers in far-off Russia and 
other countries, make their personal acquaintance and 
profit by their knowledge and experience. N. 8. Nester- 
off, to whom I have referred above and who is as splen- 
did a specimen of genuine manhood as I have ever inet, 
holds an honorable station with the government of the 
ezar, and labors industriously and faithfully in the pro- 
motion of the work of the forestry department, and with 
an intelligence and success that are evident and gratify- 
ing to his exalted superiors. 

Upon the occasion of my first call I sent in my card 
and was speedily ushered into Mr. Nesteroff’s inner 
office, greeted with a kiss and comforted with such a 
welcome as had never had a counterpart in my previous 
experience, time, place, circumstances and sex consid- 
ered. I was at first somewhat nonplused. I had seen 
men kiss each other in foreign countries, but never 
before had been embraced by a man with a hot kiss, I 
had read Philosopher Dooley’s remark anent some of 
his foreign experiences, “No man shall kiss me, Hen- 
nessy, and live.” But the welcome that shone from the 
bright, clear eyes of my newly found Russian friend, the 
enthusiastic sincerity of his weleome and the numerous 
and never flagging kindnesses afterward shown me by 
him have so impressed me that if I ever have an oppor- 
tunity as a host to repay my friend’s greeting and hospi- 
tality I will place everything in America at his disposal 
as far as my own stewardship goes or my influence may 
be potent—even to the extent, if desired, of assisting 
him in securing an American wife, for he is a bachelor 
of forty years. For the benefit of lady readers of these 
observations, let me add that he is a pronounced blonde, 
a linguist who in addition to Russian speaks German 
and French fluently and English fairly well, though his 
knowledge of the Russian forests and timber industry 
is so profound that he was sometimes at a loss to 
express an abstruse technical idea in the English lan- 
guage. All he needs, however, is practice, and an Amer- 
ican matrimonial alliance will afford every needed 
opportunity. 

I might have expected a warm greeting with Mr. Nes- 
teroff if I were at the time aware of his great interest 
in the reading pages of the American Lumberman, of 
which I shall speak later; but the real reason for it was 
his recollection of some little hospitality which I was 
enabled to show him upon the occasion of his visit to 
the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893. I had myself 
lost sight of any entertainment I may have extended to 
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him upon the occasion of his visits to my office at that 
time, because I was all that summer busy extending 
greeting to lumber notables from abroad, renewing old 
acquaintances and forming new ones. But Mr, Nesteroff 
had not forgotten, and it was pleasant indeed to be 
reminded of our previous meeting, even though the man- 
ner may have been for the moment a trifle embarrassing. 

Mr. Nesteroff has charming bachelor quarters, with a 
workshop addition which is the headquarters of a small 
publication which he issues regarding timber transac- 
tions of the government, and as an addendum to his 
official position with the forestry department. The pub- 
lication is a monthly, and Mr. Nesteroff is its editor, 
compiler, statistician and generalissimo. He has some 
assistance in preparing it, but this special work is 
largely done at night, and its purpose is to promote the 
sales of timber by the government to parties desiring to 
engage in business as lumber or timber merchants upon 
a large or small scale, 


How They Read the American Lumberman in Rus- 
sia—CXXX. 


My first call upon Mr. Nesteroff was at his official 
quarters, and having been for some time on the Baltic 
and later in the depths of Finland and temporarily out 
of reach of a copy of the American Lumberman, after 
the delightful greeting above narrated was over I 
requested a look at the current issue. It was promptly 
produced, but to my surprise I found it marked from 
beginning to end much after the fashion of a mission- 
ary’s Bible; here an editorial passage underscored; a 
pencil mark encircling one of Mr. Saley’s nuggets of wis- 
dom in the “Realm of the Retailer,” and so on, from 
title page to markets, not a page upon which some care- 
ful reader had not indicated with his pencil those pas- 
sages deemed worthy of more careful attention and 
digestion. 

I made some excuse to see a previous issue, and the 
file was brought to me. Then I discovered that this was 
not a special attention bestowed for some reason upon 
that particular number, but that it ran page by puge 
through all the issues. There have been times in my 
life when I felt small, as for instance when I stood 
within the mighty shadow of the cathedral at Cologne 
or the Eiffel tower in Paris, but 
this was not one of them. Here I 
was some 12,000 miles from home, 
in a strange land where the lan- 
guage was a puzzle to me and the 
printed page looked like printer’s 
pi. Here was to be found the 
paper with which I had the honor 
to be identified, and which I knew 
probably at that moment lay un- 
opened upon the desk of some lum- 
berman in the very state in which 
it was printed, because he was 
“too busy to read it.” I don’t 
mind saying right here that in 
nine cases out of ten the man who 
is given to the remark, “I don’t 
have time to. read,” whether the 
remark apply to the lumber 
papers or to the Bible, I have 
found to be, when I have had an 
opportunity to size him up thor- 
oughly, a rusty specimen. 

But the Russian government 
was not too busy to read the 
paper; and I pictured to myself 
the attaches of the office suspend- 
ing work upon its arrival in order 
to look at it over each other’s 
shoulders, or to listen while one 
of their number translated into 
Russian its words of lumber wis- 
dom. 


The Black Bear’s Cunning — 
CXXXI. 


[ afterward gathered that Mr. 
Nesteroff himself was the one who 
bestowed much of this care upon 
the reading of the paper, and I 
still felt highly complimented, 
though as I studied the man I 
came to realize that it was merely 
characteristic of the way in which 
he seeks to keep in touch with 
everything that can in any possi- 
ble way bear upon the forest inter- 
ests of Russia. But there are two 
reasons outside of his own per- 
sonal capacity for absorbing and 
digesting information. 

One, of these is Russia’s ambi- 
tion to become the leading lumber country of the world, 
and she is watching with a jealous eye every stick of 
timber that comes across the water from America, and 
raising somewhere within her mighty forests some other 
stick that shall some time take its place, and the means 
of transportation and of marketing that shall make the 
supplantation possible. A wonderful country this Rus- 
sia, and it never does anything by halves; and that is 


one reason why the American Lumberman is a welcome: 


visitor in the Russian forestry department, as the mes- 
senger of information direct from the camp of a com- 
mercial enemy. 

And still another reason which occurs to me lies in 
the paternal attitude of the Russian government toward 
its people. It is ready to undertake any work for their 
benefit, and takes upon itself the responsibility for 
improved conditions in every possible way. It exercises 
the absolute tyranny of the autocrat, if you will, but it 
has never neglected the responsibility of providing for 
those who are dependent upon it. Hence it is eager to 
learn whatever may be learned from America regarding 
the best ways in which to make its great forest wealth of 
the best possible service to its inhabitants. 

In the above I have only lamely suggested the strong 
policy which characterizes the work of Russian forestry, 
and indeed most of that nation’s plans for supremacy 
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among the old-world powers. It is a potent personality, 
that of the Black Bear; and it is more largely than one 
can realize who has not been on the ground the person- 
ality of a man who died more than a century and a half 
ago, but who before his death laid the beginnings of Rus- 
sian forestry and indeed of almost everything else that 
we see in the Russia of today, 


The First Russian Forester—CXXXIl. 


“It is a noble thing to have a giant’s power; but it is 
a shameful thing to use it like a giant.” Even so Peter 
the Great stands condemned, and we are apt to forget 
that there were despots before him, and that it was only 
his good traits that raised his bad ones into sufficient 
prominence to be remembered against him. He was a 
man of a grossly animal nature and of immense physical 
power, being able with his hands to pull the curve out 
of a horseshoe or to bend a silver ruble, which is about 
the size of our 50-cent piece. Subject all his life to fits 
of sensualism and cruelty, he had in him the making of 
another Nero; but early in life he caught a glimpse of 
outer civilization through the eyes of a tutor, and never 
thereafter ceased his efforts to bring Russia up some- 
what toward the plane of other nations. Crowned jointly 
with his half-brother Ivan at the age of ten, he was at 
the time nearly as ignorant as any peasant; but once his 
desire for knowledge was aroused he rapidly progressed 
in mathematics, physics and languages. His instructor, 
Lefort, also formed a military company in which Peter 
was subjected to the same discipline as the rest and by 
hard labor passed from the lowest to the highest rank, 
and his scheming half-sister and regent, Sophia, thought 
him engaged in harmless diversions, the while he was 
forming high plans for the future of his nation. After 
he had asserted his power he sent out companies of young 
men to learn from other countries, and himself set out, 


PETER IT, CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


spending a year and a half at common labor in the ship- 
yards of England and Holland, and from 1689 to 1698 
was much engaged in this way at home and abroad. He 
was known to his fellow workmen as Baas Peter, a young 
fellow of large and powerful physique, with cold, regular 
features, curling brown locks, ruddy face, swelling veins 
and keen, restless eyes which nothing escaped. ‘This 
quiet workman with the pleasant voice and manner was 
a monarch who had temporarily left his throne in order 
to learn how better to use his power. 


As Reformer and Founder of Colleges—CXXXIII. 


Going back to Russia in order to suppress an insurrec- 
tion, he beheaded the insurrectionists, which was his 
favorite way of reforming people; and whenever a min- 
ister of finance was unable to make his accounts balance 
Peter Alexievitch, instead of suing his bondsmen, used 
his head to even things up with. Consequently there 
were many honest people about in those days. Other 
things he did, too; built St. Petersburg on Swedish soil 
while the Swedes were looking the other way; letting 
them whip his soldiers as often as they chose until! the 
soldiers had been licked into proper shape, and then whip- 
ping the enemy in such a way that they stayed whipped. 
He said it was better discipline for his army to 
whipped a few times than any discipline which he him- 
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self could enforce; according to which theory England is 
going to owe the Boers a big bill for services of the same 
sort, | am thinking. He also founded various colleges; 
a college for the advancement of learning; a college for 
the encouragement of the arts; a college for the promo- 
tion of commerce; a college for the reformation of man- 
ners; a college for the compilation of laws; a college for 
the propagation of the Christian religion; a college for 
the teaching of languages, of which he himself had sev- 
eral at his command; and last, but not least, a college 
for the improvement of nature, the beginning of the pres- 
ent forestry department. This was the result of the pil- 
grimages of the noblemen whom he had sent out on jour- 
neys of exploration in various countries, commissioning 
each to bring two tutors back with him; and it is this 
same desire for learning which makes the American Lum- 
berman a welcome visitor today in Russia. 

In the fall of 1724 Peter the Great, then fifty-two 
years old, swam to the rescue of two sailors in imminent 
danger of drowning, and saved them. On January 28 of 
the following year he died; some say as the result of the 
exposure in performing this gallant deed and others say 
as the result of nameless habitual excesses. I know not 
which is true. “Men’s evil deeds live in brass; their 
virtues we write in water.” Yet in his own country 
Peter the Great is still venerated by the common people 
much as our own George Washington is by those within 
the realm of the hatchet story; and I personally wit- 
nessed various manifestations of these venerations in the 
kissing of portraits and other similar tokens of venera- 
tion and loyalty. Like George Washington, Peter the 
Great hated a lie, and he usually nicked his own little 
hatchet upon the cervical vertebrae of the liar; but he 
was a great man nevertheless, and though he reduced 
the population of Russia materially during his reign, he 
left many good things behind him, including the Russian 
forestry department. 


The Growth of Peter’s Plans—CXXXIV. 


The dead Peter’s ambition had been to create a great 
Russian navy. It was to this end that he had studied 
shipbuilding, and his edicts for the preservation of the 
forests, under pain of death or exile for those who 
transgressed, were largely with a view to their preserva- 
tion for shipbuilding purposes, as well as in the build- 
ing of the mighty cities with which his imagination 
clustered the Russian plains. For this reason, there- 
fore, forestry management was placed under control of 
the admiralty board (or navy department). Under the 
Empress Catherine, his wife, who succeeded him, the 
forests were left under this general control, but the 
foresters were discharged and the direct control placed 
with the governors of the provinces. But the empress’ 
views regarding the wisdom of Peter’s plans were changed 
when the injurious consequences of this backward step 
began to be manifest, and the foresters were again ap- 
pointed, working under the jurisdiction of the governors. 

During the reign of the Empress Anna foresters were 
imported from Germany to teach to young Russians the 
principles of forest economy, receiving in addition to 
their regular salary fifty rubles for every Russian 
scholar they graduated. The governors were ordered to 
assist the foresters in every possible way, and were 
largely held personally responsible for the preservation 
and increase of the forests. Under this system the gov- 
ernors had to send monthly reports to the admiralty 
board, which still exercised general control. 

On December 12, 1741, the Empress Elizabeth by im- 
perial edict ordered the strict carrying out of all forestry 
regulations inaugurated by her father, the dead ezar. 

By order of Catherine II, dated February 18, 1762, 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers and sharp- 
shooters were appointed to guard the forests under the 
management of the admiralty board. There were also 
introduced during her reign several imperial ordinances 
which had a great influence on the further development 
of the Russian forests. The first was an order to survey 
all the government forests, giving the department its first 
accurate knowledge regarding its own jurisdiction. An- 
other was a step to become independent of the imported 
German foresters, who were of little use until they had 
learned the Russian language, which takes a long time, 
and who by the time they had mastered that difficulty 
Were usually ready to throw up their jobs and return 
to their native country. So ten hunter pages were 
appointed to study for four years at the corps of the 
master of the hunt, and after this experience in hunting, 
with its incidental knowledge of forestry, they were 
appointed foresters. 

The Emperor Paul was a lover of forests, and his brief 
reign marked an epoch in the history of forest’ manage- 
ment. Many laws were passed for the preservation of the 
forests from fires and from careless waste. In order that 
the trees best adapted to shipbuilding might be preserved 
no one was allowed to cut even a single tree without per- 
mission from the admiralty board, and naval officers 
Were detached for the purpose of securing all the data 
Possible regarding forest growth and extent. It took 
about nine years to compile these statistics in the thor- 
ough manner undertaken. 


Extension of the Plans—CXXXV. 


Upon March 4, 1797, the Board of Imperial Economy 
Was established to assist the admiralty board, and the 
oem of forestry control assumed somewhat its present 
orm. The officials and their annual salaries at that 
time were as follows, a ruble, it will be remembered, 

ing practically equivalent to 50 cents (51.5 cents): 
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Interpreters, librarians, bookkeepers and watchmen. .15,000 
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In addition it may be interesting to note that on March 
12, 1798, the loca] forest commission had in its employ 
forty foresters, with annual salaries ranging from 600 
to 750 rubles; forty secretaries at 250 to 450 rubles; 
eighty clerks, with salaries of from 80 to 100 rubles, 
and 160 copyists at 60 to 60 rubles. 

In the government forests there were also employed 
160 foresters at a salary of 250 to 300 rubles, 320 stu- 
dents, two to each forester, at 80 rubles, and with a 
joint general allowance of 50 rubles for miscellaneous 
expenses; also 124 land surveyors with salaries ranging 
from 300 to 400 rubles, with extra individual allow- 
ances of 60 rubles for the purchase of paper and ink 
and of 60 rubles for the purchase of instruments. The 
upper foresters were provided with four horses each and 
the foresters with two horses, and were allowed extra for 
the support of their horses, and besides were supplied 
with building material required for the erection of 
houses, stables, ete. 


Our Personal Interest in Russian Forestry— 
CXXXVI. 


Having said so much regarding the remarkable his- 
tory of Russian forestry, I shall from time to time give 
detailed and accurate information regarding present con- 
ditions in the land of the ezar, believing that we may 
well reciprocate that careful study of conditions in other 
nations which has been characteristic of Russia ever 
since the travels and observations of Peter the Great. 
He is on record as having planted the first tree of whose 
planting Russian history speaks, and it was my privilege 
to examine a fine painting which adorns the walls of the 
Russian forestry department in one of the government 
buildings in St. Petersburg, in which Peter is portrayed 
in the performance of that historic act. 

Such information as I may convey from time to time 
in regard to Russian forests and forestry, timber in the 
tree and timber reduced to commercial forms, would 
seem particularly timely in view of the fact that Russia 
aspires to become the leading lumber-producing country 
of the world, and with the greatest forest resources of 
any country upon earth and a widening railway system 
that is rapidly making them available, it will doubtless 
in time become our most formidable competitor in the 
old-world markets, in hardwoods, and more particularly 
in oak. In fact, the Russian oak is our chief competitor 
at the present time in Germany and in several other 
portions of the continent. J. E. D. 





Law for Lumbermen. 


Not a Legal Offset. 


The Sample Lumber Company, of Birmingham, Ala., 
sued R. M. Cunningham, of Louisville, Ky., for a balance 
of about $200 on a lumber bill of about $1,100. The 
case was tried before Judge 8S. B. Toney and a jury in 
the law and equity division of the Jefferson county (Ken- 
tucky) circuit court, and was decided by a verdict for 
the plaintiff; rendered on peremptory instructions of the 
court directing such verdict. 

Only the witnesses for the defendant were heard. 
According to their testimony the lumber was required 
in order to fulfill a government contract which Mr. Cun- 
ningham had obtained and was needed within thirty 
days, and the lumber company agreed to furnish it within 
that time, but was guilty of such delays that the lumber 
was not entirely furnished for some ten days thereafter. 
By reason of the delays Cunningham claimed that he was 
obliged to send down a man to investigate the cause of 
the delay and to threaten to buy the lumber elsewhere 
in the south unless it was promptly furnished and to 
urge haste. The expenses of this messenger amounted to 
about $83. Defendant also claimed that in order to 
expedite the delivery of the lumber to the government, 
after it had been delivered to him f. o. b. Hollins, Ala., 
as agreed, he paid certain extra expenses for hauling. 
He also claimed that he and the United States engineer 
incurred certain expenses, being obliged to go and look 
after the matter by reason of the delay on the part of the 
lumber company. 

The court ruled that none of these items of expense, 
which grew out of the anxiety of the defendant and his 
desire % hasten the delivery of the lumber, constituted 
a legal counter-claim or offset to the lumber bill, as they 
were not necessarily caused by the alleged delay in fur- 
nishing the lumber, and, legally speaking, were not legit- 
imate damages which could be recouped or set off against 
the bill. 


Allowed Expenses Account of Lumber Not Being as 
Ordered. 


An order was given for two carloads of lumber of 
specified sizes and kinds, “to be practically free from 
sap.” First one car was sent and then the other. Upon 
the arrival of each the consignee unloaded it. Some 
of the lumber corresponded with the order, but a con- 
siderable part did not, because not practically free from 
sap. After unloading the first car the consignee wrote 
to the shippers to the effect that some of the lumber 
was not according to the contract, offering to accept 
9,032 feet and to hold the balance subject to their 
order. He inclosed a check for the amount he offered 
to accept. After the second car was received and un- 
loaded, he also sent his check for the same, less a small 
amount, which he refused to accept. The shippers 
returned both checks and asked that “the lumber be 
placed back on the cars, and we will take care of it.” 
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The consignee answered, stating that he accepted none 
of the lumber and requesting the shippers to take it 
away and pay his charges and damages. They wrote 
back, stating that if the lumber was all there the 
consignee could easily load same on cars and send them 
his bill, and they would send draft promptly to take 
care of same. Then one of the shippers called at the 
consignee’s place of business and told the employee in 
charge to have the consignee make out his bill and they 
would pay the charges. Afterward the consignee reloaded 
the lumber, and sent one carload to the shippers, and 
they accepted and sold the other where it was. Upon 
these facts the appellate division, third department, 
supreme court of New York, holds, Wyckoff vs. Swan, 
62 New York Supplement 139, that the contract for 
the purchase and sale was rescinded upon the consignee’s 
promise to restore the jumber and the shippers’ promise 
to pay him his reasonable charges. The shippers’ agree- 
ment to pay the charges, it goes on to state, was a 
ratification of them equivalent in legal effect to an 
original request to pay or incur them. Wherefore, it 
holds that the complainant, in stating that the shippers 
had become indebted to the consignee for moneys 
expended upon their account and request, set forth the 
factors according to their legal effect, and that he was 
entitled to recover thereunder for freight paid and a 
reasonable estimate of the cost to him in servants’ wages, 
$10 a car, for the loading and unloading. 


Working in Place of Obvious Danger. 


After working about two and a half months in a 
steam saw mill, nearly all of the time at a saw in a 
room where there was also a trimming saw, an employee 
was directed one morning by the foreman to work at the 
latter saw. A couple of hours later he was injured by 
being thrown upon the trimming saw. This was done by 
ene end of a plank lying upon rolls, the other end of 
which had been accidentally caught by a piece of timber 
on the moving carriage of the circular or main saw. The 
trouble seems to have been with the place where he was 
standing. He had been given no instructions where to 
stand, and was not standing in the place intended for 
workmen to stand in while doing that work. He sued his 
employer for damages, and obtaincd a verdict for $1,450. 
However, the supreme judicial court of Maine has granted 
the employer a new trial. It holds, Demers vs. Deering, 
44 Atlantic Reporter 922, that the position of the various 
parts of the machinery and appliances was such as 
plainly to indicate to any person of ordinary intelligence 
where it was expected that a workman should stand; 
that if that place was dangerous, as contended by the 
employee, he might have refused to work there; but, 
that he could not select another place, not intended by 
the employer, and, if he did, he assumed the risks. The 
court further holds that the place selected by the 
employee was one of obvious danger, and that even if he 
had been directed by his employer to stand in that place, 
and he had assented, he must be held to have assumed 
the risks, for they were not only naturally incident to 
the business, but were sufficiently obvious without special 
instruction. 


Held to Purchase of Worm-Eaten Logs. 


Some logs had lain in a river two or three years 
because the owners could not conveniently carry them 
past a bridge at a mill. This situation brought about 
an agreement under which the owner of the mill began 
sawing the logs and accounting for them at a certain 
rate a thousand feet, estimated and measured from the 
sound part. When this had continued about three 
weeks, a difference arose about measurements, and it 
was agreed that the mill man should buy the remainder 
of the logs at $500, for which he gave his notea, secured 
by mortgage. Afterward, he applied for relief to a 
court of equity, alleging that the logs so purchased had 
been falsley represented to be sound. But no relief was 
granted him. The supreme court of Alabama, to which 
the case was finally taken, Brewer vs. Arantz, 26 South- 
ern Reporter 922, makes a point of the fact that the 
purchaser had seen many of the logs dissected into 
lumber in his mill and had them measured with reference 
to soundness. It also says that there was no apparent 
cause for further investigation as to quality, or for look- 
ing to the sellers for information, remarking that it 
would seem that the purchaser must have depended upon 
his own observation, which he knew was more recent 
than that of the seller’s, who had sawed no logs from 
that collection since the previous year. And, apparently 
in answer to the purchaser’s statement that he had little 
practical experience in the business, but left it mainly 
to his sawyer, and that the wormholes were filled with 
dust and not readily visible till the lumber dried, the 
court states that a purchaser may be ignorant of the 
quality of what he buys, yet, if he believes himself 
informed, and so relies on his own mistaken judgment 
in bargaining, the loss he may suffer is not attributable 
to fault of the vendor. 


Adoption of Agent’s Contracts. 


A principal must adopt the unauthorized contract of 
his agent as a whole or not at all. He cannot, the 
supreme court of Nebraska says, adopt the portion that 
is beneficial, and reject the remainder. 


o~orrrrrrr—errror—rr—n—— 


The Nau Towing Company, of Green Bay, Wis., has 
-just closed a eontract with the Pulp Wood Supply Com- 
pany, of Appleton, to haul 8,000 cords of pulp wood from 
the head of Bay de Noquet, for distribution to plants 
along the Fox river valley. The company has also 
closed contracts for towing 6,000,000 feet of logs for 
Burns & Hicks, of Menominee, 2,000,000 feet for R. W. 
Merryman & Co., and 2,060,000 feet for the Marinette 
Lumber Company. 
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He Learned the Meaning. 


As the best time for the discussion of things is with 
a fork in one’s hand, so surely is it the time that brings 
out the best stories. Henry Batchelor, of the Batchelor 
Cypress Company, of Panasoffkee, Fla., as a boy was 
brought up with his father in the saw mill business at 
Port Huron, Mich. He was a blustering, harum-scarum, 
rushing sort of a lad, adored by everybody and the 
especial delight of every Chippewa and Pottawatomie 
Indian in that section of the country. By the Indians 
he was known and addressed as “Mettawa,” For years 
Batchelor attempted to ascertain the English equivalent 
of his Indian appellation, but without success. One day, 
at Saginaw, a Pottawatomie addressed him by the 
familiar name. y 

“See here,” 
mean?” 

“Chippewa name,” laconically replied the Indian. 

“Yes,” insisted Batchelor, “but Chippewa tongue and 
Pottawatomie tongue are about the same thing; you 
talk both; what does it mean in English?” 

“No,” reiterated the Indian, “Chippewa tongue and 
Pottawatomie tongue no same thing. Mettawa in Chip- 
pewa mean ‘big wind, and Mettawa in Pottawatomie 
mean ‘heap big wind.’ ” 

It was a long time before Batchelor cared to repeat 
this story, but now he tells and enjoys it as much as 
anybody. 

Incidentally, during a four days’ run at the Panasoff- 
kee mill week before last, Mr. Batchelor sawed 224 
cypress logs that produced 207,000 feet of lumber, which 
graded 88 percent selects and better. While they were 
not selected logs, they were of a lot held back on account 
of pending mill repairs, during which their size pre- 
cluded their being handled in the mill. Mr. Batchelor 
compares the size and grading of the logs to the best 
white pine that ever grew on the Huron peninsula of 
Michigan, which they greatly outclass in both partic- 
ulars. It can be set down that this is no “Mettawa” 
story. 


said Batchelor, “what does Mettawa 


He Believes in Cypress. 


A recent visit to the Hafner-Lothmann Manufacturing 
Company, the well-known manufacturer and distribu- 
ter of sash, doors and blinds and wholesaler of 
aid-dried cypress lumber at St. Louis, revealed a happy 
state of affairs. The product of the company’s door and 
sash factory is steadily moving out. During my visit two 
barges of cypress, that had been purchased as much as 
eighteen months before, were being unloaded at the com- 
pany’s docks. This company is perhaps in possession of 
more dry cypress than any other individual concern in 
the United States, and its perfected methods of assort- 
ing, piling and curing, and the absolutely safe policy of 
President Lothmann regarding the thorough air-drying 
of cypress before placing it on the market, have had a 
material part in the building up of the company’s busi- 
ness, both locally and for outside shipment. Mr. Loth- 
mann argues very logically for this policy and exhibits 
letters and testimonials of various kinds from large 
consumers in entire justification of his course in carrying 
cypress on the sticks a sufficient length of time to war- 
rant its use for any and all purposes to which it may 
be adapted. Concerning the present conditions, Mr. 
Lothmann says: “The demand keeps up well, and we have 
all the orders we can take care of for dry stock. Our 
dry piles are getting lower and lower, but we have 
enough in pile approaching the thoroughly dry condi- 
tion to last until next year. I am a firm believer in 
cypress, but in air-dried stock only.” 


Up from the Sand Hills. 


J. J. Newman, president of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., was in St. Louis during 
the past week. Mr. Newman said that it was the first 
time he had been any considerable distance from the 
sand hills, and the woods surrounding Hattiesburg for a 
year past, and it was a great pleasure to him to be in a 
great metropolitan center and shake hands with million- 
aires, newspaper men and other celebrities. After a 
thirty-six hours’ stay in St. Louis he bought a two- 
pound box of best candy and returned perfectly charmed 
with his visit, and determined that he will make these 
visits to the north more frequent in the future, provid- 
ing, of course, his business will admit. The magnificent 
new mill of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company is doing 
splendid work. The output of the plant is now about 
175,000 feet of lumber daily. The company’s business 
is active and prices firm. 

Mr, Newman is one of the most popular lumbermen in 
the south. He has a vast fund of good nature and a 
thoroughgoing, far-reaching, all-inclusive laugh whose 
contagion is simply irresistible. It used to be said in 


Buffalo and New York state generally (where he is as 
well known as he is in Hattiesburg), when the sound 
of distant thunder would roll up occasionally from the 
cloudless horizon, that J. J. Newman must be enjoying 
: good laugh somewhere in the western Pennsylvania 
orest. 





Yellow Pine Prices in the ’60’s. 


John Reimann was a retail lumber dealer at Trenton, 
Ill., as early as the ’60s. He retired in 1890, but, in 
harmony with the practice of his life, he mingles with 
the trade as often as circumstances admit. He was seen 
by the Lumberman a few days ago in the office of the 
Hafner-Lothmann Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, 
where he was reviewing old times with President 
William Lothmann of that concern. He said: 

“In 1868 I bought rift yellow pine strips in the 
south, had them brought to St. Louis to be worked 
into straight grain flooring and thin stuff generally, and 
shipped to Trenton, Ill., my yard point, and retailed it at 
$75 a thousand feet. Those were the early days of yellow 
pine, it is true. Some people think that prices are high 
nowadays, but they don’t know what it is to pay high 
prices for yellow pine. Why, we sold white pine lath at 
$8, and shingles at $8, and white pine boards at $40 a 
thousand. ‘The present generation of lumbermen don’t 
know what it is to pay high prices, nor the consumer 
either.” 

And then the old gentleman leaned back in his chair 
and smiled, and said that he had paid $40 a thousand 
for white pine boards to Gillett & King, one of the 
pioneer Chicago firms, which has been out of existence 
for some years. Mr. Reimann was succeeded in 1870 
by the Reimann-Kuhn Company, which concern still does 
a prosperous business at the old stand. 


All Settin’ Down. 


Over at McComb City, Miss., where J. J. White is 
king of all he surveys, a lot of negro mill hands were 
sprawled about on the lumber piles at the noon hour, 
just soaking themselves full of sunshine and waiting for 
the whistle to blow to call them to work. When it « 
blow they all got up and started in, except one, who sat 
with his back to the crowd. After a while he got up and 
strolled lazily out through the yard. As he passed a 
couple of other negroes who were unloading a truck one 
of them said: 

“Hello Seph! 
I hain’t see yo’ fo’ a long spell. 
doin’ fo’ yo’seff?” 

“Settin’ down,” replied Seph. 

“Reckon yo’ pap done totein’ dat wood yit?” 

“No; settin’ down too.” 

“Mammy busy, I reckon?” 

“No; settin’ down.” 

“Sistah wukin’ ovah to town, is she?” . 

“No; settin’ down.” 

“Brothah up to Brookhaven in de mill, I reckon?” 

“No; settin’ down too.” 

“My Loahd, man! Heah I am a wukin’ all de time 
to git myseff er little poak meat ’n cohn bread, an, to 
have clo’se lak white folkes has—an’ I duss kain’t keep 
mahseff a lookin’ haff way ’spectuble. I kain’t see how 
yo’ all gits erlong duss settin’ down; an’ hit do ’pear lak 
evah time I done seen yo’ dis wintah yo’ bin a wukin’ 
mighty hahd at dat same biznuss. How yo’ all z4 

But Seph had gone on down the alley, curled up in 
the sunny corner of a lumber pile and was already sound 
asleep. 


Whah you all been for dis long time? 
Whudt you all bin a 





Mr. Smith of St. Louis. 


I called upon F. H. Smith, vice-president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, and president 
of the F. H. Smith Lumber Company, the incorporated 
successor of the well-known and old-established hardwood 
firm of F. H. Smith & Co. I found that gentleman 
busily engaged in directing the large and prosperous 
business of his company with his accustomed ease and 
grace, and when I commented upon the seeming ease 
with which his business affairs were conducted, he re- 
sponded that he did not believe it was necessary to 
froth at the mouth and climb ladders in order to do 
business. His trade is both domestic and foreign, and 
is of full volume at this time. Prices are satisfactory 
and the outlook favorable. He looks forward to a very 
interesting and profitable meeting of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association at Cincinnati in May, and 
says that it is his belief that a very large attendance 
of the hardwood lumbermen of the United States will be 
out. Mr. Smith is a firm advocate of the universal 
inspection plan, which has been under way for a long 
time, and which has been indorsed by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association and is rapidly being adopted 
in various sections of the country. He says that the 
only thing which in any way disturbs his settled convic- 
tions along that line is the securing of the wisest and 
best man possible as chief inspector, 


Art in Advertising. 
The Lumberman frequently has had occasion to refer 


. to the artistic advertising done in its pages by the 


Moloney-Bennet Belting Company, of this city. The 
medallion half tones which have appeared in the com- 
pany’s half-page ad from time to time have attracted 
widespread attention and favorable comment. These 
pictured medallions are the special pride of Mr. Moloney, 
who is supposed to have picked up the originals during 
his foreign travels, two or three years ago. While they 
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have no direct bearing on the belting business, they 
do serve to emphasize the point that quality is one of 
the chief things sought for in the Moloney-Bennet 
belting. Just to illustrate how far-reaching such 
advertisements may be the Lumberman takes the liberty 
of quoting from a letter recently received by Mr. 
Moloney from a lady down in Kentucky. It is addressed 
to the Moloney-Bennet Belting Company, and in part 
reads as follows: 

Recently the American Lumberman had some beautiful 
cuts in your advertisements. ‘They were so fine that I had 
them framed as Christmas presents for some of my child 
friends to whom I wished to tech a lesson of love and 
kindness. One represents a little winged fellow on an eagle 
leading twin panthers, and the other is a large lion licking 
the little fellow’s feet. As lessons in art and humanity they 
are of much force among the children. I suppose they have 
reached beyond your thought. 





A VETERAN ASSOCIATION AND ITS HEAD. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


confines of the Hoosier state, but twenty-two years ago, 
at the age of sixteen, he came to Chicago and entered 
the office of Gardner & Spry as office boy. That was 
beginning at the bottom and he has risen steadily 
through various positions in the office and on the road to 
the vice-presidency and general management of the 
Edwin 8, Hartwell Lumber Company, one of the largest 
concerns doing business in Chicago, and in which he is a 
heavy stockholder. Edwin S. Hartwell, president of the 
company, and Mr. Hettler have been in partnership since 
1887, the present company having been incorporated in 
1896, at which time several employees of the former firm 
were taken into it. 

Though of German ancestry Mr. Hettler is a native 
born American, a combination which produces the best 
class of citizenship. Prominent among his character- 
istics are a dislike for personal aggrandizement and a 
lack of disposition to claim for himself credit for the 
large measure of success which has come to the Edwin S. 
Hartwell Lumber Company. To him the office boy, the 
stenographer, the bookkeeper, the yard man, the graders, 
in fact each of the numerous employees of the vast busi- 
ness, are just as essential in their way as are the heads 
of the concern, and it is on that theory that the thor- 
ough organization of the company is founded. Once the 
competency of an employee is demonstrated in any par- 
ticular line of work-his opinions are listened to by his 
superiors and given the consideration they deserve. In 
this way a loyal and enthusiastic service is obtained 
from every member of the working force, each of whom 
takes a personal interest in the success of the business. 

The progressive spirit which obtains with the manage- 
ment of the Edwin 8S. Hartwell Lumber Company is thor- 
oughly appreciated by any one who has gone through the 
large yards and plant of that company on Elston avenue. 
Two years ago the site of the present yard was vacant 
land of an unpromising aspect, which the company has 
spent thousands of dollars bringing to the present almost 
perfect condition. Many of the unique features which 
are noticeable in and about the plant are of Mr. Hettler’s 
design, and in his management of the various details of 
the business a large degree of courage, mental resource 
and unflagging zeal are displayed. 

It is not within the province of this article to give a 
detailed description of the Edwin S. Hartwell Lumber 
Company’s plant or its business further than to indicate 
that Mr, Hettler’s interests are such as to place him in 
close touch with all branches of the lumber business, and 
especially to develop those qualities necessary where 
executive ability is needed. Once before in its history 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago has drawn upon 
the Edwin 8S, Hartwell Lumber Company for its preai- 
dent, Mr. Hartwell serving in that capacity for one term 
and giving a satisfactory administration. Mr. Hettler 
does not expect to excel his predecessors in the presiden-- 
tial chair, but does intend to devote his energies to pro- 
moting the welfare of the association and the lumber 
trade of Chicago. Individually he realizes that his efforts 
would amount to little, but aided by the co-operation of 
every member of the association there is much of practi- 
cal good that he hopes to accomplish. 

It did not require election to office to arouse Mr. Het- 
tler’s interest in association work. He has ever taken a 
prominent part in the meetings of the trade. Never 
backward about expressing his own views, he evinces no 
disposition to force them upon others. Until convinced 
he is wrong no man can be more steadfast in holding to 
an opinion, but he is always open to argument and will- 
ing to consider without prejudice the facts as they may 
be presented. 

When the north side dealers formed their organiza- 
tion Mr. Hettler was chosen as its president. ‘This 
association is now only one year old, but already has 
demonstrated to the city dealers the vast benefits that 
are to be derived from association work. The original 
intention was to confine the membership to north side 
dealers only, but the scope of the work has enlarged 
to such an extent that a proposition is now under con- 
sideration to change the name and include in the organ- 
ization all of the retail yards in Chicago. Should this 
be done it will in no wise interfere with the work or 
purposes of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
but will remain exclusively an organization to deal with 
matters pertaining to the city trade. The fact that 
Mr. Hettler is president of both organizations indicates 
the close relationship which exists between them. 

SOLA 


Orders have been issued to the officials of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway at Escanaba, Mich., to build 
twenty-one miles of road from Perkins east to the White- 
ran baa ae This road will tap extensive hardwood 
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For Sake of Appearances. 


Do you ever stop to reflect what a factor appearance 
is in human affairs? Did it not have nearly all to do 
with the selection of the town in which you decided to 
make your home, and even with the selection of your 
wife? It is fairly safe to say that if the contour of the 
face of the girl you married had been slightly different, 
her eyes or hair another color, she would have fried 
bacon for some other fellow. We like to have it thought 
that we fell in love with our wives because of their 
angelic temper, but the cold fact is that nine-tenths of 
us were dead in love with them before we knew they 
had a temper. At the start the attraction was physical, 
and if they turned out to have angelic tempers all the 
better for us. 

When we know that it is really the influence of ap- 
pearance that moves the world, why should we not have 
the good sense to carry the idea right into our business? 
A few days ago I visited a town in which there are two 
yards. I went out to one of them, chatted awhile, and 
then went across town to the other one. In front of 
the latter was a pond of water which started at the office 
and stretched along in front of the yard. When a team 
drove in or out of the yard it was splash, splash, 
splash! When I visited the first yard and saw it graded 
up around the premises, and everything high and dry 
above the water, which on every hand was accumulating 
from the melting snow, I didn’t give it particular thought 
until I saw the neighbor’s premises. We know little 
except by comparison. Had there been none but white 
men in the world the idea of calling us white would 
never have occurred, and were there no bad men the 
idea of calling us good would not have entered the head 
of anyone. We are known as good simply because oth- 
ers are known as bad, therefore it seems to me that we 
ought not to bear down on our opposites too roundly, 
for were it not for them it would never be known what 
virtuous fellows we are. 

This last yard man was of course consoling himself 
with the thought that the water in front of his place 
would not be there long. In a few days at the longest 
none of it would be seen. He said: “It is awfully 
muddy around here just now!” But there it is in the 
spring, fall, and following the heavy rains in the sum- 
mer. I asked this dealer how long he had sold lumber 
at that stand, and he said six years. No doubt for six 
years he has endured the mud puddle. I hope you will 
not think I am finnicky about these things. It is none 
of my business whether a man has one or four little 
ponds in front of his lumber yard. But here is the 
point—on my rounds I can’t help noticing these things. 
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“Located on Lake Mud.” 


If I were the only one who saw them I would keep still, 
but there are others who see them as quickly as I do. 
No doubt a hundred people had noticed that puddle of 
water and thought, and perhaps said, that it was a case 
of shiftlessness, 

The man whose yard is located on Lake Mud is not 
the leader of trade in his line in that town, and do you 
know why he should be? We will imagine he is as much 
off in a few other things as he is in this—don’t you see 
how trade would be diverted from ‘him? Why, bless you, 
We are right here touching on a law that is as inevitable 
48 was that of the Medes and Persians. Socially this 
yard man is a good fellow. He couldn’t have treated the 
assessor better than he did me, and I hope he will not 
know who I am singling out in this little article. To 
throw him off the track I will say that during this wet 
spring weather I have seen several mud puddles in front 
of lumber offices. Wherever they may be, however, the 
yard man would better haul in a few loads of gravel. 


In [Minor Things. 


Come to look at that heading I don’t like it, for I 
© not know as there are any minor things. I used to 
there were, I used to think there were people 








who were very minor when compared to myself; then I 
thought there were many others to whom I dare not 
lift my eyes, they were so refulgent with greatness. | 
am thankful I am out of this rut of thinking. In my 
opinion there isn’t a human being on the earth who does 
not in the great plan cut as much of a figure as I do. 
I feel that others are as important as I am, and I as 
important as the others. Simply because our president 
was a politician and successfully pulled the wires, I do 
not rank him above that man across the street who is 
laboriously shaping stone for the foundation for a 
house. Each is doing his best, and that is the standard. 





“Stop a hog in its wild flight.” 


The Almighty has made no minor things. The grain of 
sand is as perfect as the rock. Tne elephant, by those 
who are unfamiliar with him, is called a wonderful ani- 
mal, simply because he is big. The other day I saw a 
little black speck on my hand. The natural eye could 
detect nothing farther except that the speck moved. 
1 placed it under the microscope, and there was shown 
an insect with legs, eyes, digestive apparatus, and 
anatomical projections as surprising as the elephant’s 
trunk. Call the elephant more wonderful than this 
insect? Not a whit. If you say the elephant is wonder- 
ful for his great size, I would retort that this insect is 
equally wonderful for its minuteness. O, but if we could 
only quit sitting in judgment on the works of the 
Creator. 

Alleged minor things come under the law of this 
same appearance. In an office in which I was recently 
sitting, one partner was about to make an inquiry of 
a southern house as to the price of yellow pine floor- 
ing, when the other partner said: “Tell ’em we want 
flat back.” “Why flat back?” I made bold to ask. “It 
looks thicker than the grooved back, and sells better,” 
was the reply. You see, it was the appearance the lum- 
ber has to his customers the yard man was thinking 
about, 

Thick material—you will find that is a consideration 
with a million lumber buyers. A yard man told me 
that to certain customers he was unable to sell surfaced 
dimension, for the reason that in the process of surfac- 
ing some of the wood is cut away. In some of the east- 
ern markets they ‘thave been sticklers for plump thick- 
nesses. If they bargained for inch lumber they were 
going to have it an inch thick. They said: “You can’t 
sell us inch lumber and put off three-quarters on us any 
more than you can sell us a. pound of corn and deliver 
us twelve ounces. There were western saw mill men 
who tried to find a market in the east, and who had the 
stuff they shipped thrown back on their hands.’ “But 
this stuff is accepted in the western markets,” these 
saw mill men urged. “To blazes with your western 
markets,” they said, “we are in the east!” I know less 
about the eastern wholesale markets than I once did, 
but I guess if you undertook to sel) scant thicknesses in 
the Boston market tomorrow you would get let down. 

I do not know just when they began to saw scant 
thicknesses in the west. It was first practiced as a sav- 
ing grace in the freight line; and then we western chaps 
are so happy-go-lucky that we don’t kick much pro- 
vided a board is only thick enough to stop a hog in its 
wild flight. I suppose, however, that a just judge or 
jury would say the eastern people are correct in the 
position they take. 

Said another yard man: “It is surprising how cer- 
tain terms when skilfully used by a salesman will help 
things along. I sold a bill to a particular farmer out 
here three miles. I showed him my stock, and he walked 
around seemingly indifferent until I pointed to a pile 
of boards and remarked that there was some good wide 
stock. I could see it appealed to him. The boards were 
really wide, and the old fellow seemed to think that was 
a sign of superiority. The fact was, that for the purpose 
for which the lumber was to be used, it would not 
amount to the snap of a finger to the farmer whether 
the boards were nine or eighteen inches wide. I believe, 
however, he would have gone out of my yard without 
buying had it not been for that pile of wide boards.” 


Of a somewhat similar nature was the testimony of a 
Minnesota yard man regarding his experience in selling 
shingles. He said he did not sell many 5 to 2 for the 
reason that he could not honestly push them. “I 
believe that a 6 to 2 is worth as much to a cent,’ ‘he 
said. “If I were building a whole city and covering it 
with wood I wouldn’t put one 5 to 2 shingle on a roof. 
At one time last season I ran out of 6 to 2, and as luek 
would have it, and as it generally does have it, while I 
was shy I had a call for a good many shingles, and I 
didn’t fail once to sell the 5 to 2. I would show the 
shingle, laying particular stress on the thickness, and 
they would go.” 

If your lumber yard was mine I wouldn’t want a bet- 
ter argument to fire at the average buyer than that my 
lumber was of extra thickness. To the contractors, and 
others who know their business, such an argument 
would not have much weight, but the farmer would 
jump for it as the trout jumps for the fly. 


In Fear of the Line Yard Men. 


At the convention of the northwestern Iowa yard men 
held at Sioux City recently, President Murphy read a 
paper in which was expressed the opinion that there 
would soon be none but line yards. This opinion I have 
often heard expressed by single yard men, and I must 
confess I am at a loss to understand the logic on which 
it is based. Of course, if all the single yard men choose 
to sell out to the line yard fellows, why then it follows 
that the prophecy of the single yard men will have been 
realized. 

The objection to line yards often amounts to a pique. 
If I have a yard at Gun Town and another one at Toad 
Holler I am practically a line yard man. So long as I 
had a yard in Gun Town only I was supposed to be a 
pretty good fellow, but the minute I open a yard in 
Toad Holler my nature by some is alleged to have 
undergone a change. I have become a raging monopolist, 
and want to crowd all my neighbors off the face of the 
earth. If I wanted to make money at one of these 
points, don’t you think I would want to make money at 
both of them? Do you think that because I run two 
yards my assets in this world’s goods have so suddeuly 
increased that I can do business on a scale of no profit 
just for the fun of the thing? 

A single yard man recently poured into my ear a tale 
of woe concerning what seemed to him the outlook. The 
line yard man at the next station up the road looked 
to him bigger than an elephant. I asked him what was 
the matter with him? If he didn’t respect his territory; 
if he sold lumber ruinously low? He could hardly 
formulate a charge, but that “line yard” was a red flag 
that goaded him to fury. 

This I will admit—that the local manager of a line 
yard does not always do the square thing. He is anxious 
to hold his job, as the most of us are, and to make as 
good financial showing to his principal as he can he 
steps over the bounds. He is not always a man of good 
judgment. I have come in contact with local managers 
of line yards who evidently would not grade above high 
C. This is necessarily so. There are a great many line 
yards in the country, and to secure thoroughly capable 
managers for all of them would be out of the question. 
I have known these local men to conduct themselves in 
matters of trade in a way which was not approved by 





“Poured into my ear a tale of woe.” 


the proprietor of the line. Not long ago something of this 
kind came under my observation. The proprietor at once 
took the train for the town in which the yard is located, 
and I know if he didn’t read his man a hot tongued 
lecture he changed his mind before he got there. Line 
yard men size up similarly to the rest of us. There are 
upright business men who run lines of yards—I am per- 
sonally acquainted with several such. On the other 
hand I could name a line yard man who no doubt is 
meaner than any “pussley,” as we call it, that ever over- 
run your vegetable beds. I should not want to do busi- 
ness alongside of one of his yards. He is not mean, 
though, because he is a line yard man. He would have 
been mean in any business, 

I wish I could assure the doubting and diffident sin- 
gle yard souls that the best single yard lumber mer- 
chants of the country have no fear of the line yards in 
the least. I have said this before, but I think it will 
bear repeating. Those merchants regard the line yard 
as the softest possible snap in the way of a competitor. 
To start with, very often there is a feeling against a 
line yard by the people of the town in which it is located. 
It is not “a home institution,” they say. This prejudice 
is at times both senseless and un-American; still it 
exists, and feeds the minds of the unthinking. Again, 
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the up-to-date local lumberman who knows by heart 
the people of his section does not stand in fear of such 
competition as is put up by the average man in charge 
of a line yard. Go where you may, and it is ten to one 
it is not the line yard that is doing more than its share 
of business. ° I could name those which are hanging on 
by the skin of their teeth while their neighbors are pros- 
pering. 

As I look at it there is no sense in talking about line 
yards “crowding” out the single yards. They may sup- 
plant them—I can’t say as to that, but if they do it will 
be because they come forward with cold money and buy 
them out. They have a constant eye to that. No doubt 
the line yard men operating in Iowa alone would buy 
a hundred yards tomorrow if they could do so on an 
equitable basis. They are constantly in evidence as to 
their faith in the value and stability of the retail lum- 
ber trade. 

A dealer in a two-yard town was recently talking with 
me on the subject of prospective competition. You know 
there are some towns which in this regard are hung on a 
hair trigger. You can hardly tell whether there is room 
for another yard or not. This town is one of that kind. 
“It is not the competition of the line yard that I care 
so much about,” he remarked, “for the line yard wants 
to make money. But it is the irresponsible fly-up-the- 
creek fellow who is liable to come, demand a larger 
percentage of the business than he ought to have, and 
if he can’t get it tear things to pieces by raising hades!” 


Bluffing on Prices. 


The question of future prices is one that comes up in 
the lumber world everywhere. A man who buys and sells 
an article is naturally anxious to know at what price 
he can replace the stock which he sees growing smaller 
day by day. Since the prices of white pine got there and 
stayed, there has been much talk concerning the length 
of time they will stay. “How long will these prices 
last?” is perhaps the question which is oftenest asked 
me. Then mentally I have to give it up. I can’t say 
a month, or six months, for I don’t know. At such times 
I sit down, discuss the situation with the yard man, 
and the first I know he has told how long he thinks 
present prices—which he generally denominates as 
“high prices”—will last, and that, you see, lets me out, 
and at the same time satisfies him. If I positively 
knew these things I would publish them to the world, 
but seeing I do not know them it is necessary to keep 
under cover. 

Last week I had a chat with a yard man in whose 
thinker I have never detected a rust spot. Whenever I 
see him he pulls down the blinds and lets me into the 
true inwardness of his beliefs and opinions. Undoubtedly 
it has been your experience, as it has mine, that there 
are men who are everlastingly trying to stand you off 
as to what they really believe or think. They toss out 
just enough though to tantalize, and then fiddle around 
and pretend to know nothing. 

This yard man asked me if I would have a pipe, and 
when I said no, ‘he rumaged through his desk drawers 
for a cigar, but found none. “All right,” said he, “I 
will smoke for both of us! I think the wholesalers have 
been trying to rush the mourners,” he continued, when 
speaking of prices. “Right through the fall and win- 
ter they did their heaviest to make us think that 
prices were stiffer than they really were, as my order 
book testifies. They set rumors afloat that we must look 
out for higher prices along about sometime; that certain 
items were so scarce that such stock would bring its 
weight in silver; that it would be impossible to break 
the general scarcity of stock before next fall. There 
was an element of truth in all this, but what was the 
use in rubbing it into a fellow so? Then there was to 
be an advance April 1, or thereabouts. . Salesmen 
showed me letters from their houses instructing not 
to sell at list prices after that date. As we know, the 
advance on April I came over the left! Instead of an 
advance there was a softening in some directions, and 
in my opinion if the boys had not been called off the 
road it would have been still softer. I wonder if those 
messages were sent out to the salesmen with a view 
to prodding us into buying right in the teeth of the 
high edges of prices being rubbed off.” Then there was 
an omnibus silence, as the darkey put it, and the 
slight echo in the room made the only reply. 


Concerning the Contractor. 

I have seen several contractors of late. A contractor 
who knows his business, when he has nothing else to 
do, hangs around the lumber offices during the cold and 
stormy weather. He can there learn the drift of lumber 
prices, and hear of proposed building, especially by 
farmers. Not long ago I saw a yard man hand a con: 
tractor a lumber price list, evidently recently received. 
The contractor hastily looked it over and handed it 
back. ‘This gave me a cue and after the builder had 
gone I incidently wrung into the conversation something 
about the relation which should exist between the yard 
man and contractor, and the former puunced on to the 
question just as I wished he would. You know, occa- 
sionally, things go our way—and then again they don’t. 

“This is the position I take,” said the retail man. 
“The contractor and retail lumberman are very closely 
allied in business matters. There should be no friction 
between them. Now, take that man who went out of 
here a little while ago. He is a good builder and onto 
his job in every way. For me to make much money 
out of that man is impossible. At the same time I want 
his friendship and influence. If he cannot buy lum- 


ber at home to suit him he will have it shipped in, He * 


is as good as the wheat, consequently I say to him, 
‘Here, order what you want through me and pay mea 
little something for my work.’ We have never had a 
misunderstanding. Every invoice is open to him, and 


all about cash discounts he understands as well as I do. 
Yes, it is working cheap, but in a case like that I had 
rather work cheap than not at all. 

“Now, understand | draw the line right on men of 
this stamp. Take your average fly-up-the-creek car- 
penter and you are better off to let him alone. I enter 
into no such arrangement with them. Last week a car- 
penter took a job of adding a kitchen to a house out 
on the edge of town and came in my place to price the 
stuff. He seemed to think that because he had blos- 
somed out as a contractor he was entitled to all sorts of 
discounts. J couldn’t see it in that light. He isn’t 
worth a cent himself, and the housc he is going to fix 
up is mortgaged for all it is worth. He didn’t come 
back, and I didn’t ery over it.” 

“Who is your best customer?” I ventured te ask this 
man. “The farmer ten days in the week,” was the re- 
ply. “He is sometimes slow to pay but it is not neces- 
sary to lose any sleep over the account. And then, 
blessed be his name, he doesn’t know a No. 4 board 
from C finish!” 

It seems to me the view this yard man took of the 
contractor is a sensible one. Few contractors are going 
to order lumber from some scalper if they can do as 
well at home. I know builders who ship in their mate- 
rial, and in my opinion the yard men in those towns 
should see that it is stopped. A compromise should be 
made, if possible. The influence of a builder unloading 
a car of stuff on the side track is not a healthy one 
for the yard man. I would rather the car would come 
through my yard if I didn’t make out of it more than 
enough to buy a good cigar. A farmer may see the 
builder unloading the car and say to himself, “If he can 
buy lumber and make money by shipping it in, maybe I 
can;” so. when he builds a barn in he ships it. You 
see, it is a bad influence which, like a wave, keeps spread- 
ing and spreading, and we don’t know where it will end. 


Difficulties Retailers Contend With. 


A leading Chicago lumberman, with a nice string of 
retail yards in central Illinois, was asked to state his 
ideas regarding present lumber conditions in the coun- 
try. After stipulating that his name was not to be 
used, being a modest individual, he handed out a choice 
cigar, lit one himself and said: 

“You will hit it about right if you say that trade up 
to the present time has been a disappointment, owing 
to bad weather, but we expect to get it all later, except 
a little which may be abandoned until another year. 
The farmers were never feeling better in their lives, and 
have been getting up to 34 cents for their corn. I look 
for a demand from now on fully up to last season.” 

“How about prices?” 

“Consumers are generally becoming reconciled to the 
higher scale of values, and we will be able to pay 
the higher prices for lumber and still make about the 
same margin of profit as before. But it is narrow 
enough at any time. I suppose there is a narrower 
margin in the lumber business than in almost any other 
department of commerce. A friend of mine who was 
in the lumber business was induced to take an interest 
in a general business in his town, and after being in 
it a little while he said that the percentage of profit 
which was secured upon some classes of merchandise 
was a revelation to him. Of course, 100 percent profit 
was exceptional, but it had its influence in bringing up 
the average profits as a whole. In exceptional cases 
the retail lumber dealer has to figure big bills down 
close to cost in order to compete with Chicago. This 
oceurs often enough so that it takes a lot of smaller 
hills at a more living margin to make up for them. 
This question of margin of profit is the tender spot 
in the retail trade today, and it takes a deal of manag- 
ing to cope with it. 

“By the way, the condition prevailing in Chicago at 
the present time is being felt in the country as well. 
Firms that in ordinary times would fire a country 
inquiry into the waste basket, knowing that it would 
have to be figured pretty closely, and usually with 
an element of risk in the collection, are now, having 
nothing else to do, answering those same inquiries 
and going after the business. Of course, we have this 
to contend with from certain firms all the time, but it 
doesn’t bother me much, because, when necessary, I can 
meet Chicago prices and still not lose any money on the 
deal.” 

“T suppose the matter of collections doesn’t cut much 
of a figure at the present time?” 

“It certainly does not in the rich Illinois farming 
section, where my yards are located. And I presume 
this is true even in other sections, because, if a man 
can’t make money for himself, he can get good wages 
working for some one else. At the present values of 
materials, building is not usually done except by those 
who are able to do it, and while during the hard times 
a new roof or other repairs was sometimes an absolute 
necessity, and the Jumberman was asked to wait for his 
money, there is now more money in the country than 
ever before, and I tell my boys that if they can’t make 
collections now they never can.” 

The interview was concluded with the statement that 
the gentleman did not think that enhanced prices had 
had any material effect in discouraging building opera- 
tions in the thrifty communities with which his interests 
were identified, the bad weather so far having been much 
more potent in that direction, but there was noticeable 
here as elsewhere a tendency to economize by the use 





of the next lower grade of lumber and the substitution 
of hemlock for pine wherever practicable. 


Indiana, From a Retailer’s View Point. 


One of the best known retail lumbermen in Indiana 
is George C. Pratt, president of the G. C. Pratt Lum- 
ber Company, of Indianapolis. Mr. Pratt is an associa- 
tion man of long standing and at one time was presi- 
dent of the Indiana association. During a visit this 
week in Chicago Mr. Pratt called on the Lumberman 
and submitted to a brief interview as to the conditions 
of trade in his state and city. He said that Indian- 
apolis is improving rapidly. There is a large amount of 
building being done or projected, not only in private 
residences but in larger structures. 

A feature of the present building movement is the 
construction of apartment houses, which up to a year 
or two ago were but scantily represented. Flat build- 
ings, however, have proved profitable and there is likely 
to be quite a number erected this year. The only 
immediate drawback is the labor difficulty. About 500 
carpenters went out the beginning of last week, asking 
for 35 cents an hour and eight hours to the day. Mr. 
Pratt believed that a compromise would be effected 
which would give the carpenters in part what they 
wish, perhaps 30 cents an hour and eight hours. He 
did not anticipate any special difficulty from labor 
troubles. Otherwise the situation is a good one and 
the comparatively high prices of building material do 
not seem to be having a deterrent effect upon building 
plaus. 

Outside of Indianapolis he understood that conditions 
were on the whole very favorable, fully up to last year 
and in some sections better. In Shelby county, for in- 
stance, where he has a yard, trade promises to be 
decidedly above that of 1899. The only unfavorable 
condition among the farmers is the poor condition of 
the winter wheat, which has been badly attacked by 
flies and in some sections is being plowed up and re- 
placed by corn. Mr. Pratt remarked that Indiana was 
fortunate in being able to make substitution of this 
sort, so that seldom did the farmers fail to secure at 
least a living profit on their operations. Mr. Pratt 
says that the only difficulty with the retail trade in 
Indiana is the narrowness of the margin. The retailers 
have not had the nerve as yet to bring their own prices 
up in proportion to the advance at wholesale, and con- 
sequently business is being done on too narrow a mar- 
gin. As befits a prominent business man of a growing 
city like Indianapolis, Mr. Pratt bears with him the 
appearance of prosperity, resulting from the good times 
which he believes are to continue for yet some years. 


A Good Side Line for Retailers. 


Retail lumber dealers who are looking for profitable 
side lines have found that a stock of ladders works in 
well with their yard business. A great many of the 
retail lumber dealers of the central west have doubtless 
already had their attention attracted in this direction, 
and those who have handled ladders have been highly 
gratified by the results. 

In this connection one of the most reliable firms man- 
ufacturing ladders in this section of the country is the 
Northwestern Ladder Company, which operates a plant 
on La Salle near Thirtieth street, this city. This plant, 
which was established early in the ’90’s, is presided over 

by Eric Olson, a man of long ex- 
perience in the business. The com- 
pany occupies a four-story and 
basement brick building, and is 
already outgrowing its present 
quarters, its business having prac- 
tically doubled in the past year- 
The product of the company is well 
and carefully made and the fair- 
ness of treatment which has char- 
acterized its dealings with its cus- 
tomers, coupled with the uniform- 
ly good quality of its output, has 
been to a great, extent the secret of 
its rapid growth. The company 
manufactures a large line of exten- 
sion and single ladders, also step- 
ladders. It owns several patents, 
which have rendered these ladders 
exceedingly popular with the trade. 
Mr. Olson gives the business his 
personal supervision, and is capa- 
bly assisted in the office by his 
daughter, Miss Edith Olson, who 
looks after the bookkeeping and 
correspondence. 

The accompanying cut illus- 
trates the Columbia extension lad- 
der manufactured by this company. 
It is made in two sections, of clear 

norway, with hickory rounds, and 
can be had in any length from 20 to 60 feet. The patent 
hook shown in the cut is arranged in such a manner 
that when the ladder is being raised a spring throws 
the hook on the round and holds it firmly, thereby mak- 
ing the task a comparatively easy matter to perform. 


PAPA PA ALLL A 


The United States department of agriculture is adver- 
tising for sealed proposals for supplies for the coming 
year, including, among other items, lumber and packing 
boxes. Bids will be received until May 3 by the secre 
tary of agriculture, and full information will be fur- 
nished upon application to the disbursing clerk or the 
weather bureau, department of agriculture. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


For the eastern markets the anthracite producers have 
already announced the opening prices for the new season 
as follows: $3.75 for stove and nut, $3.50 for egg and 
$3.25 for broken, net, f. o. b. New York. Values in the 
east held up with unusual firmness during March, and 
the dullness with which the month closed probably 
induced the naming of opening prices earlier than usual. 
At Bulfalo and all points west thereof no change in quo- 
tations is announced, and the opinion prevails that none 
will be made until May 1. There is not necessarily any 
harmony between the eastern and western prices of 
anthracite coal, for different conditions often exist. The 
opening prices in the east are equivalent to about $5.70 
for stove and nut, Chicago, or close to the present range 
of prices. Some interests are inclined to the view that 
there will be no material reduction this year, but other 
producers think the season should start off on a lower 
basis in order to encourage early buying. They say that 
prices have been so well maintained during the season 
just closing that if a fairly attractive quotation is named 
at the beginning the dealers will become interested at 
once. Shippers have chartered vessels for a few cargoes 
of anthracite from Buffalo to Lake Michigan, with the 
opening of navigation now not very far in the future. 
‘They offered the carriers 60 cents, but the vesselmen held 
out for 70 cents to Milwaukee and 75 cents to Chicago, 
and secured that rate. Railway managers are influevced 
by that strong rate in resisting any concessions from 
the present rail tariff to the west. 

Business in anthracite is not active. Orders are both 
small and few. A little shading of circular is heard of, 
but no one scems to be paying much attention to it, aud 
the market generally may be said to be firm. 

Before a single cargo of lake coal takes its departure 
for destination this coming season the remarkable spec- 
tacle is presented of practically all the year’s business 
being closed, with contracts signed, sealed and delivered. 
This may be a slightly exaggerated statement of the case, 
but it is not far out of the way. Heavy contracts have 
been placed by shippers from all the eastern producing 
states and a number say they have sold all the coal they 
expect to ship this season. The principal users of coal 
in the northwest have bought in full for their expected 
needs, which are usually a little larger than in 1899. 
This lake coal costs about 75 cents more than last year, 
but the advance does not seem to have disconcerted the 
buyers at all. They accept the increased cost as a mere 
incident. ‘The lake conditions are partly the cause for 
this promptitude in annual purchases, and another ele- 
ment is perhaps the firm attitude of sellers. 

As is well known, there is this year only one important 
seller from the Pittsburg field, where a year ago there 
were many. The Hocking Valley shippers have buried 
the hatchet deep into the earth, and are standing as a 
unit in their quotations. West Virginia shippers are 
more numerous, but they are dwelling together in har- 
mony and peace. ‘The stirring competition which has 
heretofore spurred up the sellers of coal to make the 
lowest prices consistent with existence is wholly elimi- 
nated from the present vista. Whether the scenes will 
shift later on is a conundrum, but to those who have been 
long in the coal business the present lamb-like faith of 
the producers in each other suggests the millennium to 
the stockholder of a coal mine. It is the important fea- 
ture of the coal trade. Witnessing this unity, the pro- 
ducing interests in the west are inspired to cultivate 
similar intimate relations with each other. The spirit 
seems to pervade the air about them. It may emanate 
perchance from the various combinations which have been 
wrought in other lines of industrial activities, but what- 
ever its source and inspiration it dominates the present 
situation in the western coal trade. 

The inauguration of the new year, beginning April 1, 
would doubtless have been most dull, had it not been for 
the entire suspension of operations throughout Indiana 
by the little difference beween producers and miners 
respecting the price to be paid for powder and several 
other minor matters. ‘This has so increased the call for 
coal from other districts to supply railways and other 
large consumers that the markets have been fairly active. 
It is thought that the Indiana mines will resume opera- 
tions next week. The commercial demand is moderate 
and manufacturers who stocked up in anticipation of 
the higher prices this month are also light buyers. IIli- 
nois coals are selling this week at about $2.25, Chicago, 
an advance of 25 cents. This price may be modified 
either way by the price of Indiana coal, which will prob- 
ably be determined next week. Hocking Valley remains 
at $3 and Pittsburg is strong at $3.50. West Virginia 
products are correspondingly strong. How well these 
and other prices will resist the dull season now beginning 
Will be watched with considerable interest. The present 
attitude of the producers is unmistakably strong and 
they are not disposed to contract with dealers for fuel to 
be delivered far in the future. 

_ Coke Js arriving in more generous quantities. Produc- 
tion is increasing rapidly and sooner or later must seri- 
ously affect the present high level of values. Prices are 
now well maintained. 


PAPA 
A trainload of twenty-two cars of lumber, one of sev- 
eral such as will be used by the same company, was 
recently received by the Flynt Building & Construction 
Company, of Gastonia, N. C., which will use it in the 
construction of the Loray cotton mills. The lumber was 


oo yA the Parrott Lumber Company, of Rich- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The Foreign Trade. 


NEWS NOTES FROM THE DOTSIINION. 


Ottawa, OntT., April 9.—The reports sent into the 
Ontario crown lands department show that the logging 
operations in the province during the recent season 
have been the most successful ever known. The long 
delayed snowfalls came opportunely, and the logs have 
come out satisfactorily and regularly. It is estimated 
that the cut of this season has been 800,000,000 feet of 
logs. 

An order-in-council has been passed by the Ontario 
government raising the dues on pulp wood from 20 cents 
to 40 cents a cord. This new regulation will come into 
force on the first of May next. The rates in New 
Brunswick and Quebee are also 40 eents. Last year 
30,000 cords of pulp wood were cut in Ontario. 

The Dominion minister of agriculture, wishing to 
encourage tree planting in Manitoba and the northwest 
territories, has recently promulgated an order removing 
the restriction imposed by the San Jose scale act, so 
that the people of the west can, up to the first of 
June next, freely import cottonwoods and other poplars 
from the states of Dakota and Minnesota. 

The lumber firm of Pitts & Co., of Bay City, Mich., 
has purchased 8,000,000 feet of Canadian logs from 
Booth & Co., of Ottawa. These logs were cut on Indian 
reserve lands, and therefore the Ontario sawlog embargo 
does not apply to them. 

It is learned that in the eastern crown timber agency 
of Algoma, Ont., the sawlog output will be about 90,- 
000,000 feet. In addition there will be taken out about 
170,000 cubic feet of square timber and from 6,000 to 
8,000 cords of spruce pulp wood. Of the above amounis 
38,000,000 feet of logs and the square timber will he 
rafted from the north shore of the Georgian bay, and 
52,000,000 feet, together with the pulp wood, will be 
assorted and rafted from the Spanish boom at the 
mouth of Spanish river. There will probably be assorted 
at this latter point upward of 125,000,000 feet of logs. 

The Messrs. Lloyd, of London, England, proprietors 
of the Daily Chronicle and the Lloyds’ News, have pur- 
chased the property of the Sturgeon Fails Paper Com- 
pany. The Messrs. Lloyd, in addition to being news- 
paper proprietors, are the largest paper makers in 
England, and this departure of theirs in Canada will 
be watched with much interest in the old country. They 
propose to develop the Sturgeon Falls property to its 
fullest capacity. Many English paper-makers are com- 
ing to Canada this summer to view pulp wood prop- 
erties, and the hope is expressed that the Lloyds’ ven- 
ture will prove sufficiently successful to induce a fur- 
ther investment of outside capital in the pulp and paper- 
making business in the Dominion. 

J. S$. Scott, manager of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Company, New Westminster, B. C., is in Ottawa. Mr. 
Scott states that the lumber business in British Co- 
lumbia is promising at present, and the prospects for 
the next year are most encouraging. In anticipation 
of an extended trade, his company was taking out an 
increased quantity of timber from the woods for manu- 
facturing purposes and intends to build a new saw mill 
during the coming summer. All the mills on the coast, 
Mr. Scott says, are doing well, among the foremost of 
which is that of the Brunette Saw Mill Company, which 
is composed nearly altogether of Ottawa capitalists. 
Some trade had been established in South Africa, a 
couple of years ago, which almost entirely ceased since 
the outbreak of the war, but the manufacturers were 
not disturbed by this, as they felt confident that the 
trade thus lost for the time being would be diverted to 
China, South America and Australia, from which coun- 
tries many inquiries were being received for quotations 
on Canadian lumber. A large quantity of red cedar 
shingles is being shipped eastward through Ontario, 
as they were regarded as being superior to the white 
pine shingle. 

A most important lawsuit, involving the right of 
ownership to certain timber limits in the Ottawa dis- 
trict worth $500,000, has just been instituted against 
Alexander Fraser, a wealthy lumberman of this city. 
The suit is entered on behalf of three minor children 
and arises out of the partnership relations of the de- 
ceased father of these children, Mr. MecCoshan, pre- 
viously existing between him and Mr. Fraser, and has 
for its object the recovery of shares of timber limits 
on the Black river and Swyo, in the district of Pontiac. 
The claimants allege that the limits in question were 
owned jointly by the firm; that shortly after the death 
of Mr. McCoshan, Mr. Fraser caused them to be sold at 
public auction without any of the formalities pre- 
scribed by law; that Mr. Fraser was himself the actual 
purchaser of the limits at the price of $159,000, and 
has continuously worked them ever since until July 
last, when he sold them to J. R. Booth; that the limits 
are now worth $500,000, of which the claimants’ share 
is four-tenths, or $200,000. 

The annual report of Thomas Southworth, clerk of 
forestry for Ontario, has just been issued and is a 
valuable and interesting publication. Scientific forestry 
is defined as the growing of wood crops for profit and 
the report points out that with this aim in view, the 
elaborate system in vogue in Germany, where labor is 
cheap and wood of all sorts valuable, would be quite 
out of place here, where the conditions are reversed 
and but a small proportion of the crop is salable. Mr. 
Southworth points out that if forest areas are simply 
withdrawn from settlement and fire excluded, the crop 
will reproduce itself by seed, with perhaps some assist- 
ance in sowing blank spaces. The cry is often heard 
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that the timber supply is about exhausted, but Mr. 
Southworth shows that although 20,000 square miles 
or more are under license to lumbermen, this area will 
yield a revenue for many years to come. There is in 
fact no reason why this revenue should not be per- 
petual if the simple forestry methods indicated are 
pursued in those areas which are manifestly better 
adapted for forestry than for cultivation. Reviewing 
what has already been done, the report gives some de- 
tails as fo the forest reserve in the counties of Adding- 
ton and Frontenac, Ont., comprising about 80,000 acres, 
where there is a very promising and thrifty growth of 
young pines taking the place of those leveled by the ax 
and the flames. It is estimated that in places these trees 
grow as thickly as 600 to the acre, at which rate the 
reserve in fifty years’ time would contain timber worth 
$20,000,000; making allowance, however, for shortage 
and less productive tracts, half that sum is a fair and 
reasonable estimate. The course followed by the On- 
tario government in regard to forest preservation is 
necessarily of a largely experimental character, and 
the extent and direction of future action will depend 
considerably upon the results obtained from time to 
time in the initial and tentative stage of the move- 
ment. Perhaps the most valuable portion of the report 
is that devoted to a history of crown timber regulations 
and the course of legislation as regards the lumber 
trade, of which a comprehensive study has been made 
involving a great deal of careful research. Beginning 
with the French regime, the report shows how the sys- 
tem now in operation has gradually evolved, the ten- 
dency being always in the direction of securing to the 
public treasury a greater share of the return from the 
exploitation of the timber resources. It is not with- 
out interest to note that the views of the British gov- 
ernment, at the time of the acquisition of Canada, were 
very pronounced in favor of forest preservation. The 
early governors of this country were instructed to pre- 
serve the timber and set apart those districts which 
seemed most suitable for the purpose to be kept con- 
tinually in forest, but this action was never taken; 
otherwise the forestry movement of today in Ontario 
would have been unnecessary. At different times during 
the history of the province public men have appreciated 
the need of some check on destructive methods of lum- 
bering, and the record of successive parliamentary 
investigations shows that the concern as to the future 
of the timber supply is by no means an affair of yester- 
day. 





CASUALTIES. 

The Grant & Wiicox saw mill at Leroy, Mich., was 
totally destroyed by fire last week, involving a loss of 
$6,060. The mill will be rebuilt at once, 

David Thompson’s shingle mill at Alpena, Mich., was 
destioyed by fire April 5, causing a loss of $2,500, with 
no insurance. The mill had a capacity of 50,000 shingles 
daily and was to have been started the present week. 
Mr. Thompson is undecided as to the question of rebuild- 
ing. 

Grant & Wilcox’s saw mill at LeRoy, Mich., has 
been completely destroyed by fire, but the lumber yard 
and 1,000,000 feet of lumber were saved. ‘The loss will 
reach $6,000, with no insurance. The mill will be 
rebuilt. This is the third mill which has been destroyed 
by fire on the same site. 

A boiler explosion in a brick yard belonging to the 
Williams Lumber Company at Atlanta, Ga., recently 
killed three men and injured five others. 

A fire at Orange, N. J., April 3, destroyed the Jenkins 
& Dodd box factory and the Thomas G. Barber & Son 
sash and blind factory. 


One of Post & Henderson’s saw mills at Benson Mine, 
N. Y., was recently destroyed by fire, causing a loss of 
about $5,000, one-half covered by insurance. The larger 
mill was saved. 

Frank Fouch’s shingle mill near Traverse City, Mich., 
was burned last week, with a loss of $2,000. No insur- 
ance. 

The lumber mills owned by H. A. Parker & Co., at Pep- 
perell, Mass., were destroyed by fire on April 7. 

The saw mill of A. S. Lyons, at West Bridgewater, 
Mass., was destroyed by fire April 5, with a loss of 
$4,500, partially insured. 

The saw mill of Farnum Bros., at North Adams, Mass., 
was totally destroyed by fire April 5, involving a loss of 
about $4,500, partially insured. The mill had recently 
been purchased from Canedy, Carpenter & Co., and there 
is a question as to whether the insurance was legally 
transferred to the new owners. The mill will be rebuilt 
as soon as possible. 

The planing mill of J. E. Hoerl, at Los Angeles, Cal., 
was recently destroyed by fire, with a loss of $8,000. 
Insurance, $2,000. 

One of the Owens & Hewitt’s saw mills, near Ward, 
Ark., has been byrned. No insurance. 

Brown & Rutherford’s planing mill at Winnipeg, Man., 
the only one in the city, was totally destroyed by fire 
on April 6, with a loss of $15,000. Insurance, $5,000. 

The lumber yards of E. M. Leach & Sons, Fairibault, 
Minn., suffered a $15,000 fire loss on April 8. 

The saw mill of A. J. Stuadt, near Scotland, Pa., has 
been destroyed by fire. Loss, $12,000 to $15,000, with no 
insurance. 


The large mill of the Hines Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, at Hyndman, Pa., was burned April 2, 
with a loss of $50,000. Insurance, $26,000. The mill 
will be rebuilt at once. 
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Commencement of the Sawing Season at [Minneapolis —Wholesale Trade a Little Slow—Duluth 
Manufacturers Holding Steadfastly to Prices—Navigation Will Open at Menominee 
Next Week—The Saginaw Field—A Slight Slump in Demand and Prices. 
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The General Outlook. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 10.—The mill men feel 
confident of the season’s business, and are hopeful that 
the consuming demand will begin at once. A meeting 
of the price list committee of the Mississippi Valiey 
Lumbermen’s Association was held here Monday, and 
the situation and prospects for trade were thoroughly 
reviewed. It was shown that conditions could hardly 
be more favorable for a good demand for lumber than 
they are at present, it being generally conceded that 
they are better now than they were at this time last 
year. 

The shortage of stocks is one element of strength in 
the situation, as well as the high prices of logs. In addi- 
tion to that much lumber has been sold ahead, and build- 
ing operations are being undertaken on a scale that 
shows there will be but little curtailment on account 
of the present range of prices. 

It is thought that even though the demand from the 
country may not be more than normal, the demand from 
manufacturing industries and from the large cities will 
be fully equal to that of last year. 

The roads in the country are drying up, and farmers 
will soon be through with their spring work, when it is 
believed lumber will begin to leave the yards of the 
dealers. ‘This in turn will create a demand upon the 
wholesalers’ stocks, and there is every reason to believe 
that within a very short time lumber will be moving 
freely. 

Minneapolis Sawing Season Begins Next Week. 


The work of laying the booms and preparing for the 
season’s output of lumber was begun last Monday morn- 
ing by a large crew of men. The mild weather freed the 
river of ice much earlier than was expected, Predictions 
made last ‘Tuesday were in effect that it would be 
another week or ten days before the work of laying the 
booms could be undertaken. Last year the booms were 
laid and the river was put in good condition for sorting 
and turning in five days. If there is no cold weather to 
prevent it is expected everything will be in readiness by 
Saturday morning, or by next Monday at the latest. 
Turning will commence in the upper gap as soon as all 
the boom preparations have been made. 

These conditions have furnished much encouragement 
to mill owners at this point this week. Many of the 
larger mills are preparing to begin the sawing season 
by Tuesday or Wednesday of next week, which means 
that they will begin a full week earlier than they did 
last year. Practically all of the mills will start in oper- 
ation at this point before a week from next Saturday, 
and as there are suflicient logs in and above the upper 
sorting gap and in the ponds, there will be no difficulty 
on this score. Most of the manufacturers are preparing 
to start on full time and with a complete complement of 
workmen. 

The first mill to start last year was that of the Car- 
penter-Lamb Company. ‘The owners are making an 
effort to secure the same honor this year, and will start 
with a twenty-two-hour run, having sufficient logs at 
hand to last until well into the season, 


Seeding is now General. 


Reports from all northwestern states, excepting the 
northernmost portion of Minnesota and Dakota, are to 
the effect that seeding is in full swing among the far- 
mers. As usual when farmers are engaged with their 
spring work there is little consuming demand from this 
source for lumber or any other commodity. It will prob- 
ably require ten days of mild weather before this work 
is out of the way, and as soon as it is line yard men 
and local retaileres predict that demand will assume 
larger proportions than it has attained for some weeks 
past. 

Mills at Other Points. 


Reports from Winona are to the effect that the mills 
there are about to start the season’s cut, all preparations 
having been made. It is anticipated that they will 
begin work the present week, and the manufacturers pre- 
dict that it will be the biggest cut in the history of the 
mills at that point. Crookston saw mill owners are tak- 
ing more interest in the situation, and expect to begin 
their operations by April 15. At Brainerd, the Brainerd 
Lumber Company is preparing to start its mills next 
Monday, there being sufficient logs on hand at that point. 
Altogether it can be seen that sawing operations at all 
points in Minnesota will be in full swing inside of 
another week, and the reports are almost unanimous 
on the point that the cut will be one of the largest in 
the history of the upper Mississippi Valley. 


finor [ention. 


The total cut of logs on the rivers tributary to the St. 
Croix is placed at 205,000,000 feet for the past season. 

Mart Moulton, traveling salesman for the Scanlon- 
Gipson Lumber Company, is serving as a petit juror in 
the courts at Minneapolis this week. 

The Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Company, of this city, is 
planning to start its mill in operation early next week. 

W. S. Hill, of W. 8. Hill & Co., states that trade in 


white pine is improving, and as soon as the farmers are 
out of the fields there will be a decided improvement in 
the situation. 

D. C. Bradford, of the Bradford-Kinsler Lumber Com- 
pany, South Omaha, Neb., a large retailer and jobber at 
that point, was in Minneapolis this week. 

M. W. McDonnell, of Chicago, was in Minneapolis 
this week on a business trip. 

Kirk Jewett, of the Green Bay Lumber Company, Des 
Moines, Ia., was in Minneapolis this week looking over 
the situation. 

J. C. Kirkpatrick, of the Pittsburg & Lake Superior 
Iron Company, Escanaba, Mich., large producers of cedar 
poles, was in Minneapolis this week looking up future 
business for his company. 

A. H. Barnard has returned from a week’s trip to 
Wisconsin. While absent from the city Mr. Barnard 
secured the exclusive selling right of the entire output 
of staves of the John Hein Company, Tony, Wis. Mr. 
Barnard says that both staves and heading seem to be 
very strong in price. He had an opportunity this week 
to dispose of twenty cars of heading, one car to be deliv- 
ered each week, at 5 cents. He also predicts a shortage 
in heading before the end of the season and states that 
values will continue to rule firm at present or higher 
figures. 

John R. Wisdom, president of the Gem City Saw Mill 
Company, of Quincy, Ill., was in Minneapolis last Sat- 
urday. 

J. D. Young, of La Crosse, Wis., a prominent north- 
western line yard man, was in Minneapolis today. 

Theodore R. Case, representing the Pine Tree Lumber 
Company, of Little Falls, Minn., in the province of Man- 
itoba, with headquarters at Winnipeg, was in Minneap- 
olis this week on business. 

Hovey Clark, of the Shevlin-Carpenter Company, has 
bought the C. D. Hazard house on Park avenue, in this 
city, for a consideration of $8,000. 

Navigation has opened at Winona, and one of the 
first boats to make a trip this week was the Frontenac, 
to Fountain City bay, returning with a raft of logs for 
the Laird-Norton Company. 

The dry-kiln of the Bardwell-Robinson sash and door 
factory in this city burned Monday morning. The loss 
included 200,000 feet of pine lumber, and has been placed 
at $6,000. 

W. H. Bundy, seeretary of the Rice Lake Lumber 
Company, was in Minneapolis and St. Paul last Monday 
and Tuesday on business. 

“Farmer” Smith, president of the City Sash & Door 
Company, has been enjoying a few days’ vacation on 
his farm at Richfield, near Minneapolis, mending fences 
and utilizing some of his own sash and doors in the 
improvement of his property. Mr. Smith reports that 
indications all point to abundant crops, but that he much 
prefers the sash and door business to farming. 

George P. De Long, of Chamberlain & De Long, Nick- 
erson, Minn., was in Minneapolis recently on a business 
trip. 

K. Blaisdell was in Minneapolis the first of this week 
looking after hardwood lumber sales for the Fenwood 
Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis. “Old Blais” has 
been a well known lumber salesman for years and he 
met many old time friends in the city. 

The W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company has opened a 


Seattle office in charge of Marshall Chambers, who will, 


look after the west coast trade for this concern. Mr. 
Chambers is well known all along the Mississippi and 
has been identified with some of the oldest lumber con- 
cerns in this territory for years. 

Charles A, Weyerhaeuser, manager of the Pine Tree 
Lumber Company, of Little Falls, Minn., was in Minne- 
apolis this week on a business trip. 

James Walsh, a well known logger and explorer, died 
at Stillwater Tuesday morning from cerebral hemor- 
rhage. Mr. Walsh was 66 years of age and was born in 
Nova Scotia. The funeral will be held Thursday morn- 
ing at St. Michael’s church. 

The Atwood saw mill at Stillwater started up today 
and the East Side saw mill intends to start tomorrow 
(Wednesday). 

Lammers Bros., of Stillwater, are sending men to 
Eau Claire lakes, where they will begin breaking land- 
ings and driving as soon as the ice is gone. James 
McGrath sent a crew of men up the St. Croix river 
from Stillwater Monday night to construct dams pre- 
paratory to driving. 

It is reported from Winnipeg, Manitoba, that the 
planing and saw mill of Brown & Rutherford burned 
recently, causing a fire loss of $15,000. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber Company expects to start 
its mill in operation the latter part of last week and 
will run twenty-two hours a day. This company antici- 
pates that it will have logs enough to run them until 
Jogs begin to arrive from up river. 

The Backus-Brooks Company will begin sawing opera- 
tions the early part of next week, either Tuesday or 
Wednesday. The Mississippi & Rum River Boom Com- 
pany has reported that the logs owned by this company 
will run very heavy at first and it will be enabled to 
start a full crew and run twenty hours a day. 

William F. Brooks, of the Backus-Brooks Company, 
reports that trade in white pine at this point is already 
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showing some improvement, and he expects by the first 
of May that it will be rushing. The settlement of the 
labor difficulties in this city and at several other points, 
in the opinion of Mr. Brooks, will have a good effect 
on the lumber business and will have a tendency to in- 
crease demand rapidly from this time forward. 

J. S. Thompson, manager of the Anson-Hixon Sash & 
Door Company, of Merrill, was in Minneapolis on Mon- 
day of this week. Mr. Thompson is secretary of the 
Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association, and was 
here on association business. He states that his com- 
pany is having an excellent trade in sash and doors. 
He only recently returned from a visit to Indianapolis, 
where the company has a branch house, and other points 
in the east, where he reports the trade outlook as very 
satisfactory. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Dututu, Minn., April 10.—There is no change in the 
sawing situation. All the mills that have been at work 
for some time are still at it, with none added. The Scho- 
field Lumber Company mill starts up Thursday of this 
week, with a good stock of logs at the boom. The St. 
Louis Lumber Company mill has been idle three days 
changing over from winter to summer sawing, but 
resumes Thursday with double crews. Other mills will 
probably be at work next week. The Moon & Kerr mill 
at Virginia resumes next Monday, with 13,000,000 feet 
of logs and a day and night crew. The Cloquet mills 
will be sawing any day now, as will the mill of the 
Nebagamon Lumber Company. The mills on the Duluth 
& Iron Range road will not get at work till May 1. The 
Scanlon-Gipson mill at Cass Lake will be running double 
time next week. 

The new mill of the Longyear Lake Lumber Company 
is to begin May 15. It is being rapidly pushed to com- 
pletion. The mill building is 36 by 178 feet, with filing 
room, lath mill and boiler house outside. There is one 
band and one circular, and a planing mill. may be added 
later. ‘The company expects to erect a large boarding 
house and several dwellings at once, and will employ 
eighty men this summer. A wagon road will be built to 
the location from Hibbing, four miles away. The com- 
pany now has control of a large amount of standing pine, 
suflicient for five years’ steady run, has 5,500,000 feet 
of logs on the lake and hauling is now going on at the 
rate of 225,000 feet daily. The Kalkaska, Fryer and 
Oak Leaf will be engaged in transferring this lumber 
from Duluth to the Chicago docks of the Pilsen Lumber 
Company all season. 

There is one feature of the market here that is 
important, especially in view of the recent meetings of 
some eastern buyers in regard to Duluth prices. That is 
the strength of the manufacturers at the head of the 
lakes. There is hardly a weak spot in the list. Almost 
without exception the manufacturers hereabouts are well 
able to carry their lumber and stumpage as long as neces- 
sary in order to get what figure they deem necessary 
for their peace of mind. There is no denying the fact 
that efforts are being made to bear lumber on this mar- 
ket, but it is hardly likely that they can succeed. 

A few sales have been closed the past few days of lots 
of a million or two, at good prices, but a good share of 
the heaviest lumbermen are refusing to make any figures, 


‘ and say they would not care if they sold nothing till 


fall. Half a dozen of the larger firms have made suffi- 
cient sales—many of them to the very men who have 
gotten together down at Buffalo and resolved to hold off 
buying at Duluth—to enable them to keep their docks 
sufficiently clear for their purposes till late in the sea- 
son and to remove them from any danger of an excessive 
stock. 

For dry and well graded No. 3 boards $15 cash has 
been refused this week, the lumber to be moved after the 
opening of navigation. The local lumbermen are look- 
ing for a very large western demand, larger than for 
many years, and while this will not draw directly from 
the Duluth market, it will carry off stocks that would 
otherwise come into competition here for the eastern 
trade. The local demand at all western points is under- 
stood to be large, certainly it will be if the entire west 
is to be judged by the standpoint of things at Duluth, 
where many times more lumber will be consumed than in 
a single year for a long time, despite high prices. In the 
demand of last year the west and its towns did not enter 
much, but that they will be a factor of great importance 
the present season is apparent. 

J. H. Krueger, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany’s Chicago office, was here this week, one of the few 
Chicago visitors of late. He is a bear on the situation 
and points out the prices that southern pine is bringing 
as proof of what he thinks. He says that southern pine 
is being sold north of the northern Iowa line in competi- 
tion with norway from Minneapolis, and that it is offered 
in direct competition with northern dimension at that 
city. This, he says, is a sure presage of a lower market. 

W. P. Betts, of Buffalo, N. Y., has been here this week 
looking over stocks at this city and Ashland. B. H. Hurd, 
of Buffalo, has also been here on the same errand. 
far as learned they bought very little. 

J. B. Kehl, of Chippewa Falls, Wis.; W. H. Gilbert, of 
Ashland, Wis.; William Sauntry and D. M. Sabin, of 
Stillwater, Minn., were among the outside lumbermen 
interested in this market who have been here this week. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Knox and Mr. and Mrs. W. ©. 
Winton have returned from a visit in the south, where 
all but Mr. Winton have been all winter. 

Charles McKinney, of Reynolds, N. D., son of the 
manager of the Scanlon-Gipson mill at Cass Lake, has 
arrived there to take a responsible position with the 
company. 

Myron C. Woodard, manager of the Tower Lumber 
Company’s plant, was married to Miss Edith M. Ireland, 
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coast on a trip in the car of Superintendent Owens, of 

the Duluth & Iron Range road, and will return next 
onth. 

oon Horne & Co. ‘have closed their Rainy river 

camps after cutting 13,000,000 feet of logs for the Rat 

Portage mills. 

The Burlington Lumber Company has sent men into 
the woods on the upper Mississippi river to locate stray 
logs and arrange for getting them out. 

Several Duluth men have been in Madison, Wis., this 
week at the session of the United States courts, attend- 
ing to an important matter in connection with the recent 
action of the receivers of the Washburn, Bayfield & Iron 
River road in increasing the log rate on their line. This 
road, generally known as the Sabin or “Battle Axe” line, 
had on hand a number of logging contracts for both 
Duluth and Ashland lumbermen, and was delivering to 
this end of the line logs in great quantity for the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, the John O’Brien Lumber Com- 
pany and others. A short time ago it went into the 
hands of receivers, and they at once made an order, 
without the action of the courts, raising the rate for 
hauling logs more than 50 percent on April 1. Of course 
all camps located on the line have closed down and the 
men have scattered, thousands of logs are left on skids 
in the woods, and the operations of the mills that 
depended on these logs are made precarious. There will 
be some heavy actions for damages and sharp lawsuits 
as a result of the action. All logs handled by this road 
were turned over to the Northern Pacific at Iron River. 

The log hauling contracts of W. H. Gilbert, for the 
Jones mill here, were with the Bayfield & Western line, 
and are not affected by this order. 





CHEQUAISIEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wis., April 10.—The Ashland Lumber, Com- 
pany’s mill will start up for the season next Monday, 


and from the beginning will saw day and night. This 
will probably be the first Ashland mill to start. There 


are 4,000,000 feet of logs in the boom, which will last 
until more can be towed from Nash. The sawing for 
the first part of the season will be on white pine stock, 
which has been sold to eastern parties. With the excel- 
lent new engine, and the various improvements that have 
been made during the winter, the Ashland Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill is in good shape for a successful season’s 
run. About one-fourth of this season’s cut has been 
sold in advance. ‘The company’s block of new houses 
which are being built near the mill for the employees are 
well under way. Six of them are under roof, twelve are 
in course of erection, and more may be built, as the 
demand seems to be great. 

The Ashland, Iron River & Siskowitt railroad, over 
which the Ashland Lumber Company gets its logs, 
started running again Wednesday, and is hauling for the 
Rittenhouse & Kmbree Company, and the Ashland Lum- 
ber Company. 

Government Sealer William O’Neil states that nearly 
27,000,000 feet represents the winter’s cut on the Bad 
river reservation this winter. Of this, about 65 percent 
is white pine, 30 percent norway, and 5 percent hemlock 
and hardwood. The detailed cut is as follows: 





OS gf Meee ee ere eee eer rerrrrir erie! 
j Re ra heer Fee 5,700,000 
DD cb cK Ra biedcdnehsatewec eee ne 4,600,000 
BS Skiscs-e Arad Coc eee eee wawee MEA 4,500,000 
RS reer cern rt 4,000,000 
PIE e. oa va hiv eeceennnd Us uaee eae 2,000,000 
Or er eee ee rie 700,000 
PRUGNND Ge cersc saat coneaen wee ncus 500,000 

SRM kiciecR doe cb oe GRSEe Owe Oeseee 27,450,000 


Of this the cut from Mercier’s camp is already sawed. 
The rest will be driven down the Bad river to the J. 8S. 
Stearns Lumber Company’s mill. 

Nearly all of the logging camps in the vicinity of 
Ashland have closed and for the next six weeks the log 
drivers will hold full sway with their corked boots. This 
morning a crew of about forty men left for Marengo, 
where they will go on the drive for Ed Mercier. The ice 
in White river is also breaking up and in a few days the 
river will he clear of ice and ready for driving. 

John P, Melby, one of the Red Cliff Lumber Com- 
pany’s sawyers, has invented an air compressor to use 
on saw mill carriages, which increases the cutting capac- 
ity at least 10 percent, and lightens the work of the set- 
ter. The KE. P. Allis Company, of Milwaukee, will man- 
ufacture the new machine, which is a sufficient guarantee 
of its practicability. 

This week the Brown-Robbins Company commenced 
work on its contract with the R. D. Pike Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bayfield, to put in 4,000,000 feet of pine logs. 

he logs will be banked at Onion river, and will be towed 
to the mill at Bayfield. 

The new burner for the Red Cliff Lumber Company, at 
Red Cliff, is completed. The contractors were just three 
Weeks in finishing this structure, which is 125 feet in 
hight and 80 feet in circumference. Experts pronounce 
it one of the best on the bay. 

W. H. Gilbert has already started building a railroad 
out to the new logging camp he will have in operation 
this summer near Siskowitt. The camp will be in 
charge of Logger Parks, who has taken the contract to 
m about 20,000,000 feet of logs for Mr. Gilbert at 
I at place. The branch road connects with the Ashland, 
ron River & Siskowitt road, and the logs will be brought 
m over this road to the bay. Mr. Gilbert’s road is about 
eight miles long. ; 
ae mill of the George E. Foster Lumber Company, 
. ellen, is doing excellent work. Last fall the mill 
bd entirely remodeled and put in shape for rapid 
Wing this season. It started up January 1, and with 
a rotary sawed 6,000,000 feet up to March 30, 

ut equally divided between hemlock and hardwood. 


of Ely, at that place last week. They have gone to the 
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It has run night and day and has lost but a few 
hours since the first of the year. Mr. Foster says it is 
the intention to continue sawing at this rate through 
the year. This company, whose headquarters are at 
Merrill, expects to have a total of about 40,000,000 
feet this year. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


MERRILL, Wis., April 11.—The connection between the 
end of the logging season and the beginning of the saw- 
ing season this year has been quite close. In fact, one 
has fairly overlapped the other, as a number of firms 
have been doing early sawing while still operating their 
winter camps. While it has been a most favorable win- 
ter for logging, still there have been unusual conditions 
with which the loggers have had to contend, and not the 
least of these has been the unrest of the laborers, who 
for any excuse, or no excuse at all, would jump their 
jobs and move on, knowing full well that there awaited a 
job for them in almost any camp they might strike. 
Then, too, the men have not accomplished as much as 
they would had there been half a dozen men after the 
same job, and they knew they would need to hustle to 
hold it, even at considerably less wages. In fact it has 
been an expensive winter for loggers, and labor has been 
getting more than even with capital. 

The mill of the H. W. Wright Lumber Company, of 
Merrill, has been shut down for a few weeks, having run 
for the greater portion of the winter, but next Monday it 
will begin operations again, starting in on its summer 
campaign. ‘This company has been making a decided 
change in the interior of its oflice, newly papering and 
painting. 

Arntsen & Hirsch, who have been operating the 
Plumer mill the past winter, completed their cut this 
week, having sawed out since January 2 nearly 5,000,000 
feet of lumber, the largest amount for one season since 
they have operated the mill. 

The Gilkey & Anson Company, of Merrill, started saw- 
ing some time ago, but recently shut down for a few 
days on acocunt of running out of logs. The company 
has since started up again, as it is getting logs out of 
the river. As soon as the river is cleared of ice the 
night gang will be put on and make things hum for 
1900. George Anson arrived home from the south the 
latter part of the week, and is once more at his place 
in the office. 

The Woodruff & Maguire Company, of Rockford, who 
purchased a saw mill and a large tract of timber land at 
Three Lakes, put in about 15,000,000 the past winter, 
and will saw out the logs during the summer. 

The Manson mill at Wausau, which has been sawing 
for the George E. Foster Lumber Company, has finished 
the cut and closed down. During the idle spell the mill 
is undergoing repairs and an additional boiler is being 
put in. It will soon begin sawing on the Manson logs 
with a day and night crew. There is stock enough on 
hand to keep the mill running until the freeze-up next 
fall. 

For the third time A. H. Stange has been elected to the 
office of mayor of this city. The last time he was the 
standard-bearer of the non-partisan citizens’ ticket, and 
was nominated on the republican ticket as well. While 
it is not strange that he was elected it is a pleasant 
indorsement of his abilities to be the choice of the peo- 
ple so unanimously. 

C. P. Miller & Co., operating the old Illinois & Wiscon- 
sin Lumber Company’s mill here, began sawing last week, 
and intend to keep the sawdust flying until it freezes up 
next fall. Mr. Reichart, the office man, says they have 
logs enough to keep them busy all the season. 

The Merrill Lumber Company did not operate its mill 
during the winter, but got ready for a good early start 
this spring, and purposes to pile up the boards at a rate 
that will give the company a clean, well assorted stock 
of Jumber for its summer and fall trade. 

The Joseph Dessert Lumber Company, of Mosinee, put 
in upward of 21,000,000 feet of logs at its own camps 
the past winter, besides buying several million feet. 

The Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, of Schofield, 
has been running day and night during the winter. It 
has now laid off the night crew, and will operate only 
days during the summer. 

L. N. Anson and John Landers arrived home Saturday 
from Thief River Falls, Minn., where they are interested 
in the Thief River Falls Lumber Company. 





THE BLACK RIVER VALLEY. 


La Crosse, Wis., April 10.—We have had a few warm 
days this month, but now it is cold and raw. The ice 
in the Mississippi went out last week, and the river 
has raised a few feet. Boats are commencing to run, and 
in a few days the river business will be fully com- 
menced. On Black river the ice is mostly out, but 
there is still plenty of snow on the head waters, so 
that, in case we get rain within a reasonable time, 
we will have plenty of water. As it is now, we have 
a fairly good stage. 

Joseph Nesbitt, who has charge of the drive, started 
yesterday for Medford, Wis., where the upper drive 
commences, with 100 men, and expects to commence 
work tomorrow with a full crew. 

The Standard Lumber Company, of Dubuque, Ia., 
which has logs in Little Black, above this drive, has 
put on eighty men to bring its drive in. So, with a 
fair stage of water, it looks as if we would get practi- 
cally a clean drive this spring. 

T. O. Anders, who looks after the drive on the east 
fork, is on the ground with a big crew of men and 
expects to get out of there early. This will be the last 
drive on that stream, as all the timber is cut. 

There is now in the boom in Onalaska between 3,000,- 
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000 and 4,000,000 feet. The C. H. Nichols Lumber Com- 


pany will start its mill next Monday, as will also A. S. 
Trow & Co. The other mills will wait until the drive 
is in, as they have no logs to start up on. Trade is 
fairly good for the time of year. 

George Salzer spent Sunday with his family here. 
They will move this week to Minneapolis, where they 
will reside in the future, as Mr. Salzer is manager of 
the Salzer Lumber Company at that point, which 
recently succeeded the Sawyer & Arnold Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Levi Withee returned last week from Florida, where 
he spent the winter. He reports the East Coast Lumber 
Company at Watertown doing a good business, with 
large orders ahead. It expects to get the other side of 
its mill running in the near future. Mr. Withee left 
for Hixton, Wis., this morning to look after his farm- 
ing interests there. 

W. H. Bradbury, manager of the Holway estate's 
lumber interests here, has been quite sick for a couple 
of weeks. He is now in Chicago, where he went to have 
an operation performed for appendicitis. At last reports 
he was getting along nicely and expects to return home 
some time next week. 

W. W. Cargill and D. A. Kendall left for Pine Bluff, 
Ark., on Saturday evening last. They expect to start 
one side of the new mill this week, and have it in full 
operation by the first of the month. 

N. H. Withee has been spending the past week up in 
Clark county looking after his hardwood interests. He 
sawed there the past winter about 4,000,000 feet. 

F, A. Copeland, who has been spending the winter in 
the south, is expected home the first of next week. 

Ole Storey is expected home this week from the 
Puget Sound country, where he has been for a couple of 
months looking after his timber interests. 

John D. Young is spending the week in Minneapolis, 
looking after his lumber interests. 

J. M. Hixon has just returned from a trip to Ala- 
bama, where he went to look over some timber which 
he has recently acquired in that locality. 

The McDonald line of boats, which have all been 
repaired here this winter, are now ready for work, and 
most of them will commence within a week, or as soon 
as the ice is out of Lake Pepin. 





OSHKOSH LUIBER NEWS. 


OsukosH, Wis., April 10.—On last Saturday the final 
accounting of the D. L. Libbey estate occurred before 
Judge Cleveland in probate court in this city. The 
estate was inventoried at $472,622.68, of which $388,- 
469.60 is personal property, and $84,133.88 is real estate. 
With the exception of $3,000 in cash, which was ordered 
retained by the executors and exeeutrix until the set- 
tlement of a certain lawsuit in which the Libbey estate 
is defendant, the property is divided equally among the 
following heirs: Laura A. Libbey, widow; Frank H. 
Libbey, Carrie R. Libbey, Charles A. Libbey, of this 
city, and Mary A. Libbey-Fulton, of Minneapolis, chil- 
dren of the deceased. Among the assets are 1,960 shares 
of the capital stock of the Williamson & Libbey Lumber 
Company, 60 shares of the Foote-Cornish Milling Com- 
pany, 150 shares of the National Union bank, and 
$11,488.94 in cash. 

The Paine Lumber Company received a favorable de- 
cision from Judge Goodland in the circuit court of 
Outagamie county last Monday in its case against the 
Oshkosh Transportation Company. About ten years ago 
the transportation company built a switch track into 
the Paine company’s yard, and the latter desired to 
remove it from its property recently. The transporta- 
tion company did not fall in with this plan, and. took 
out an injunction to prevent it. The judge held that 
the track was a private convenience, and that as the 
Paine Lumber Company had no further use for it and 
the transportation company refused to move it, the 
former had the right to remove it, and the injunction 
was accordingly dissolved. 

Radford Bros. & Co. have had about 5,500,000 feet of 
logs put in by Black Bros., of Shawano, Wis., on the 
Flambeau river, the past winter, which will be driven 
to Park Falls, Wis., as soon as the weather will permit, 
there to be loaded on cars and brought by rail to this 
city. This is the first time in the history of Oshkosh 
that logs have been shipped in here from the western 
part of the state. Radford Bros. & Co. expect to start 
up their saw mill shortly and run it full blast when 
they receive these logs, about May 15. 

Hollister, Amos & Co. started up their saw and shingle 
mill last week and are running it day and night. 

The A. M. Harmon Lumber Company, of Foster City, 
Mich., in which the Morgan Company, of this city, is 
interested, started up its shingle mill last week and 
expects to start its saw mill this week. 





FROM THE NORTHERN PENINSULA. 


Marquette, Micu., April 11.—-The weather the latter 
part of last week was very soft, and most of the camps 
have broken up. While there are almost no operators 
who have cut the amount they figured on last fall, most 
loggers have been able to get in more than seemed pos- 
sible a month ago. 

One thing that attracts attention in this year’s cut is 
the amount of hemlock that has been put in. This is 
especially true of the district bordering on L’Anse bay, 
where probably one-half of the cut this year will be 
hemlock. 

The Pellow tract of land on Huron river has been sold 
to lower peninsula people. This is one of the finest 
tracts of hardwood timber in this region. 
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ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Marinette, Wis., April 11.—There have been no buy- 
ers in the market this week and there has been some- 
what of a slump both in demand and prices. Lumber- 
men here are confident that the market will assume its 
former tone as soon as navigation opens and lumber 
begins to move. 

The sawing season on the Menominee opened this 
week and nine of the mills are now in operation. This 
is the earliest start for years and was made possible 
by the fact that a large amount of stock was brought 
in by rail this winter. The fire tug has been engaged 
in clearing the mill pockets of ice so that the logs 
could be moved up to the mills from the iandings. 

The three mills of the Kirby, Carpenter Company 
commenced sawing Monday morning. One of the mills 
will be operated nights. The company will employ 
between 600 and 700 men this season. 

The following mills are now running: The three of 
the Kirby, Carpenter Company, Burns & Hicks, Sawyer- 
Goodman Company, R. W. Merryman, Marinette Lum- 
ber Company, H. Witbeck Company, and the N. Lud- 
ington Company. The Bay Shore Lumber Company 
and the Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick Company, 
which operated their mills this winter, shut down last 
week to make repairs before starting on the summer 
sawing season. Other mills will commence to manu- 
facture lumber as soon as possible. As soon as the 
bay is free from ice the A. Spies, Donovan & O’Connor 
and Girard Lumber Company’s mills will begin opera- 
tions. 

The first shipment of lumber will probably be made 
out of here within the next week or ten days. The bay 
is still full of ice, but it is breaking up rapidly and a 
strong southwest wind will take it out into the lake. 
The steamer I, Watson Stephenson is in commission 
and will be loaded so that she can move out as soon 
as navigatian opens. The Ann Arbors were in port 
this week. ‘The car ferry No. 1 and the ice-crusher 
Algomah, which were frozen in near Sturgeon bay for 
two months, were released without any difficulty. Presi- 
dent Ashley, of the Ann Arbor railway, was here this 
week and expressed the opinion that winter navigation 
on Green Bay was still a possibility and that the com- 
pany would make a more determined attempt next win- 
ter to keep a channel open, 

Perley Lowe & Co. have sold most of their 1900 stock. 
Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes have secured 20,000,000 
feet, the Empire Lumber Company, of Pittsburg, 3,000,- 
000 feet, and C. M. Betts & Co., of Buffalo, 11,000,000 
feet. The Empire Lumber Company’s. purchase will be 
shipped by rail. 

The new mill of the Oconto Lumber Company, at 
Oconto, started this week. It has all the latest im- 
proved machinery and will saw during the season day 
and night. It will cut this year 25,000,000 feet. 

The A. W. Clark Lumber Company was formed in 
Menominee this week. The capital stock is $100,000, 
with $80,000 paid in. The business of A, W. Clark will 
he continued by the A. W. Clark Lumber Company. 
The officers are A. W. Clark, president; J. E. Cameron, 
vice-president; F. J. Cronkhite, treasurer, and G. Rob- 
bins, secretary. The directors consist of the above offi- 
cers and E. J. Ellenwood. ‘The concern has a match 
block factory, a small saw mill and manufactures dimen- 
sion stuff and building material of all kinds. 

The Peshtigo Lumber Company expects to begin oper- 
ations next week. ‘The river is nearly clear of ice and 
the booms are being placed in position for driving. 

The lumber shovers met here this week and decided 
to make the opening rate for loading vessels this season 
55 cents an hour. This is the same rate that was in 
effect at the close of navigation last year. The local 
longshoremen are the first on the lakes to adopt a rate. 

The handsome summer home of A. A. Carpenter, in 
Menominee, has been sold to C. I. Cook, of Menominee. 

J. D. Lacey, the Louisiana pine king, was in Menom- 
inee this week negotiating some deals. 


PICKED UP IN MICHIGAN. 


The Daniels & Collin Lumber Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has opened an office in the Housman building at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. This part of the business is under 
the supervision of G. D. Daniels, the president of the 
company. He is assisted at the present time by J. E. 
Collin, son of W. W. Collin, the secretary and treasurer. 

The Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., will manufacture a_ large 
amount of stock this year at its own mill, which will 
put the company in better shape than ever to handle its 
constantly increasing business. 

W. E. Barrett, of W. E. Barrett & Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., reports a great scarcity of stocks throughout 
Michigan. 

C. W. G. Everhart, manager of the Michigan Iron 
Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., has been making a trip to 
the south in the interest of his concern. 

C. C. Follmer & Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., report 
no material change in the shingle market up to date, 
and that business continues fairly active for their line of 
Pacific coast products. 

The hardwood market in Grand Rapids continues to 
be steady, though the dealers there are proceeding with a 
great deal more caution than formerly, the feeling being 
that while prices may not decline it is practically cer- 
tain that on most things there will be no material 
advance during the present season. This condition was 
confirmed by IF. I. Nichols & Co., the Thompson & Bon- 
nell Lumber Company, and other active concerns in that 
territory. 

Ira Bennett, of Detroit, Mich., took a run over to 
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Grand Rapids last week to dispose of a few cars of 
hardwood which he had picked up. 

G. H. Wagner, of Wagner & Angell, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., said that his firm was highly pleased with the 
volume and net results of the first year’s business, in 
that it was much beyond what was expected. 

Ocker & Ford, extensive manufacturers, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., do a large amount of twist-turned work, 
or what is called rope molding and rope columns. 

The G. N. Wagner Shingle Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., manufacturer of the famous “Victor” brand of 
Washington red cedar shingles, has made preparations 
for a larger business in 1900 than was done in 1899, as 
it is not believed that the presidential campaign will 
affect the amount of material used by the consumer. 

W. C. Winchester, of Winchester & Daniels, and Win- 
chester & Foster, Grand Rapids, Mich., reports that the 
latter concern’s new Allis telescopic band mill was 
started the first of the week. This mill was erected to 
manufacture a large tract of timber which the com- 
pany owns within twenty miles of Grand Rapids. 

Dennis Bros., of Grand Rapids, Mich., look upon the 
coming season as one of great activity. They have 
recently purchased 5,000 acres near Pilot mountain, Ten- 
nessee. ‘This tract is heavily timbered with choice hard- 
wood. They have also on stick a large quantity of oak 
near Somerset, Ky. Dennis Bros. do not maintain a 
yard at Grand Rapids, but have a distributing yard at 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., in charge of L. A. Kelsey. 
During 1899 Dennis Bros. handled over 20,000,000 feet, 
in addition to what they handled of Michigan hardwoods, 
which constitutes a Jarge business in this line. 

On January 1 last R. K. Mann succeeded to the busi- 
ness and good will of Mann, Moon & Co., at Muskegon, 
Mich. Mr. Mann proceeded at once to establish a new 
yard in the heart of the city, on Water street, foot of 
Market, the property being that formerly used for mill 
purposes by the late T. D. Stimson. This property, the 
most advantageous in the city, has practically been 
vacant since T. D. Stimson moved his business to the 
Pacific coast. It is characteristic of the business sagac- 
ity of Mr. Mann to seize upon this advantageous loca- 
tion. It is being materially improved, in the way of 
additional tracks, so that the facilities for shipping by 
rail will be unexcelled. The water facilities at that 
point have always been of the best, the slip containing 
at all times a depth of twenty feet. R. K. Mann is one 
of those thorough-going lumbermen who believe that 
merit and merit alone can make a final success of any 
business. Along this line he has set out to achieve a 
success for himself, a success more than doubly assured 
from the very first. 

George Gottshall, of the Thayer Lumber Company, 
Muskegon, Mich., the other day _ illustrated the 
advantages of the legging railroad over the old method 
in a very forceful way. He said an order came recently 
for some timbers, 7x7 and 30 feet long, and in four days 
from the receipt thereof the trees were cut, logs loaded 
on the cars, brought to the mill, sawed and the order 
shipped, a feat that under the old rafting method would 
be well nigh impossible. Mr. Gottshall then grew some- 
what reminiscent, referring to the parties who first con- 
templated logging by rail. It was generally conceded, 
he said, that those men had wheels or were crazy, and it 
was considered by old lumbermen a wholly impractical 
method. But times do change. 

Over at Belding, Mich., is located the largest manu- 
factory of refrigerators in the United States, and pos- 
sibly in the world. It is the mammoth plant of the 
Belding-Hall Manufacturing Company. The plant cov- 
ers an approximate area of fifteen acres and turns out 
a complete refrigerator on an average every two minutes. 

The factory of William FE. Hill & Co., of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is chuck full of orders for the famous Hill nigger 
and other saw mill specialties. Though the capacity 
has been increased from time to time it has still failed 
to quite catch up with orders. When the Lumberman 
representative called the office was just undergoing its 
spring renovating. 


EASTERN MICHIGAN CONDITIONS. 


Bay City AND Saacinaw, Micu., April 10.—The 
weather continues cold, although the upper part of Lake 
Huron is reported practically clear of ice. It is not 
likely that lumber will begin to move much before the 
last of the month. Vessel owners are fitting out and 
getting ready for an active season’s work. A large 
quantity of lumber has been contracted for delivery 
here from Lake Superior and Georgian bay ports. 
Longshoremen are’ asking bigger wages than last year. 
At Alpena 50 cents an hour will be demanded, an 
advance of 10 cents over the rate last year, 

Along this river matters are beginning to liven up. 
The river is clear of ice and jumber is being moved by 
lighters. Several mills are in operation and others are 
being fitted out. The railroads are bringing down large 
quantities of logs. The Smalley & Woodworth saw mill 
is running day and night and is getting from forty to 
seventy-five carloads of logs from the north every night. 
Logs are also coming down in train loads for a number 
of mill firms. At Saginaw the mill which E. Jochen 
leased from the estate of Charles Lee for five years has 
been fitted up and several hundred thousand feet of hard- 
wood logs are piled up in the mill boom. 

The Eddy-Sheldon Company has contracted for about 
7,000,000 feet of lumber to be manufactured at the 
saw mill of the Moulthrop Lumber Company on Johns 
island, Georgian bay, this spring, and this will be 
freighted here as soon as cut. ‘The planing mill of the 
firm is running steadily and the company will handle 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet of lumber this year. 

It is intimated that the saw mill of Eddy Bros. & Co. 
will be removed to Canada after the present season 
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unless the embargo on rafting Canada logs to Michigan 
mills is in the meantime lifted, and most saw mill men 
here are of the opinion that it will not be done; that 
the days of bringing Canada logs here to be manu- 
factured are over, except logs cut on Indian reserve or 
deeded lands. 

C. K. Eddy & Sons, of Saginaw, own 200,000,000 feet 
of timber in Georgian bay. They have not lumbered any 
of it as yet, holding back until the question of rafting 
logs is finally settled. It is not unlikely that the mill 
of this firm will also go to Canada next fall. 

The Gates mill went into commission this week and 
has several million feet of logs to manufacture. 

The Michigan Log Towing Company has contracts to 
bring over rafts from Canada, and it is said the com- 
pany will also tow a number of million feet from Lake 
Superior to this river. Saginaw parties were negotiat- 
ing for 15,000,000 feet of Wisconsin logs with the inten- 
tion of bringing them from Green Bay to the Saginaw 
river, but the deal fell through by reason of Wisconsin 
parties outbidding the Saginaw people and securing the 
logs. 

The difficulty in securing cars with which to move 
forest products continues and is retarding the handling 
of logs and lumber materially. The railroads in this 
section have never been so crowded as at present, and 
lines traversing the lumber districts are running extra 
trains in order to meet the demand, and even then are 
unable to handle but a small portion of the traflic 
offered. 

The output of hardwoods and hemlock in northeastern 
Michigan this winter distances all former records. The 
price paid for Jogs also is higher than ever before 
known, ranging from $10 to $12 a thousand feet. 

S. F. Derry has opened offices in the Bearinger build- 
ing at Saginaw. He is handling hardwood and hemlock 
and will market 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet the cur- 
rent year. He has just sold 800,000 feet of elm to go 
east. 

The box factories and planing mills are running 
steadily, although as yet there is no particular hurry. 
W. B. Mershon & Co. have a fair business in box stuif 
and their machinery department is busy in turning out 
band resaws to fill orders booked some weeks ago, 

Bliss & Van Auken expect a heavy business this year, 
and have made all preparations for it. Their maple 
flooring factory will give additional business and they 
have over 30,000,000 feet of various kinds of lumber on 
hand. 

Near Rogers City about 1,250,000 feet of hemlock 
and hardwood logs were left on skids and cannot now 
be moved until next winter. 

Laughray Bros., of Rcescommon, have contracted to 
cut 2,500,000 feet of logs in Montmorency county by 
June 10, and have started operations, 

J. KE. Austin & Son, lumber and shingle manufactur- 
ers at Standish, have purchased an interest in an iron 
working establishment at Grand Rapids, and it is 
reported will remove to the latter city, 

Thompson Smith’s Sons, of Cheboygan, put in 2,000,000 
feet of logs in Canada the last winter. 

The shingle mill of Quay & Son, at Cheboygan, started 
operations last week. It has a full stock for the season. 

Last summer Haak Bros. bought several thousand 
acres of timber land near Wolverine and erected a saw 
mill there, utilizing the machinery in the saw mill 
plant of the John Spry Lumber Company at Sailor’s 
Encampment, which was removed to Wolverine. They 
have put in a full stock of logs for this season’s run 
and have just bought another hardwood tract, for which 
they paid $20,000. 

The first shipment of lumber from Alpena this spring 
will be 800,000 feet of maple to be shipped by the Huron 
Handle & Lumber Company to Taylor & Crate, of Buf- 
falo. 

The McArthur Company’s saw mill at Little Current, 
Ont., is to be equipped with an electric lighting plant 
and will be operated day and night. 

D. N. MeLeod, of Newberry, passed through the city 
last week on his way to Detroit. He banked 4,500,000 
feet of logs last winter. 

The new band saw mill of Gardner, Peterman & Co., 
at Onaway, is expected to start in two weeks. 

T. E. Door, of Saginaw, is on the Pacific coast looking 
after his timber properties. 


NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


England & Chase, the Chippewa Falls (Wis.), logging « 
firm, have about completed their winter’s operations, with 
an aggregate of about 33,000,000 feet. The logs are for 
C. L. Colman, of La Crosse, and the North Wisconsin 
Lumber Company, of Hayward. 

D. C. Crawford, of Grand Rapids, Mich., whose plant 
was recently burned, will begin reconstruction at once. 

This spring virtually ends lumbering on Black river, 
Wis., as it is expected an absolutely clean drive will be 
made. The driving crew will start at Medford, and with 
the last season’s cut and the old logs along the stream 
it is estimated the LaCrosse mills will handle 44,000,000 
fect as their closing season’s effort. 

J. C. Marsh has at his mill at Spokeville, Wis., about 
3,000,000 feet of logs to start the scason’s cut. The 
Graves, Christmas & Smith mills at Loyal are stocked 
with 4,000,000 feet of logs and 4,000 cords of bolts. 

The first log raft for Davenport saw mills has been 
received and the plants at that point are preparing to 
start. 

Logs to the amount of 3,500,000 feet, the first impo! 
tant drive in a number of years, will be driven down the 
Rouge and Grand rivers to the Michigan Barrel Com: 
pany’s plant at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 


Anniston—Walton G. Hardin will build a shingle mill of 
50,000 capacity and saw mill of 10,000 capacity. 

Birmingham—The Jefferson Lumber Company has recently 
embarked in the wholesale lumber business. 

Cuba—The Cuba Lumber Company is a new yellow pine 
manufacturing concern.—W. P. Stellworth is out of busi- 
ess. 

. Gadsden—The Casels Lumber Company is operating a saw 
mill. 





Arkansas. 


Benton—The Wagon Wood Stock Company has been incor- 
porated with an authorized capital stock of $50,000, $6,000 
paid in, for the manufacture of wagons and wagon stock. 

Clare—The Luce Lumber Company has begun business as 
hardwood lumber manufacturer. Also at Markle. 

Hamburg.—S. J. Morris and W. FE. Kittrell are putting in 
a planing mill. 

Markle—See Clare. 

California. 


Barnard—-The Wood & Sheldon Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 by O. H. 
Wood, L. A. Sheldon and others. 

Murietta—Lambert & Miller have recently begun. 

Oakland—Inman, Poulsen & Co., of Portland, Ore., will 
establish a branch yard. 


Florida. 
Lake City—Barefoot & Spink will build a shingle mill. 
Illinois. 


Charleston—yY. S. Brown and G. A. Denman have started 
in the planing mill business. 

Chicago—William Goodrow & Co., manufacturers of pic- 
ture frame moldings, have removed to 718 Center avenue. 
The Waterstradt Manufacturing Company has been incor- 
porated, with an authorized capital stock of ),000, for the 
manufacture of revolving window sash, with headquarters at 
505 W. Kinzie street. 

Secor—J. M. & M. Schmidt succeed Dierking & Schmidt 
in sash, doors, blinds and hardware. 

Seneca Suchanan, Gilbreath & Co. have bought out 
W. A. Graves. ‘ 

Woodland—The Woodland Lumber Company, I. Bran- 
denburg, proprietor, has sold to Rollins & Risser. 





Indiana. 

Evansville—IF'rank W. May has sold his interest in the 
firm of Maley, May & Maley to the other partners, who will 
continue the business as the Henry Maley Lumber Com- 
pany.—I'rank W. May & Co. have embarked in the saw 
mill business.—C. L. Storrs is out of business. 

Francesville—George V. Shullenberger has sold out. 

Verdinand——J. J. Beckman is operating a saw mill. 

Flat Rock—Oltman & Whaley have dissolved partnership, 
A. A, Whaley continuing. 

Markle—C. M. Beck, sash, doors and hardware, has been 
succeeded by James H. Venfold. 

Stroh—-G. EK. Miller has engaged in the lumber business. 

Wabash—Simon Bros. are fitting up a factory for the 
manufacture of lath. 

lowa. 


Batavia—K. J. Vaught has recently engaged in business. 

Benson——L. Canfield & Son have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Dubuque—John Mocht will establish a sash and door 
factory. 

Hamburg—FI'rank Lindsay & Co. have succeeded James 
Poindexter. 

Montrose—-R. S. Latty has purchased the Hummel & 
Rosa saw mill at Nauvoo and will remove it to Montrose. 

Osage—-L. EK. Hovelson, reported last week as about to 
open a yard, succeeds I. I. & L. James as Leon I. Hovel- 
son & Co. Mr. Hovelson was formerly in the lumber busi- 
ness at Preston, Minn. 

Reinback—The style of the new firm recently established 
here is reported to be Moeller, Bryant & Horstman, and not 
Moeller, Horstman & Co., as published two weeks ago. 

Rippey—George S. Neel, reported last week as opening a 
yard here, is of Neel Bros. at Kamrar. 

Sac City—The Sac City Lumber Company has sold to the 
W. J. Dixon Lumber Company. 

Sioux City—-The Curtis Sash & Door Company, incorpo 
rated at Clinton as noted last week, succeeds Curtis Bros. 
& Co, 

Kansas. 

Burrton— 1. Blanpied & Sons are reported in the lumber 
business. 

Concordia—-The Long-McCue Lumber Company, of Kan- 
sas City, has opened a yard here. 

Garnett-—The Long-Bell Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Gailey & Rice. 

Clay Center—The Gifford Lumber & Coal Company has 
sold its business to Louis Kreeck,. 

Hilltop Koenig & Sander have recently begun in the 
lumber business. 

Marysville-—John Layson, succeeding I. V. Webber, as 
reported last week, is doing business as the Layson Lumber 
Company. 

Smith Center—T. J. McCue, reported two weeks ago as 
engaging in business here, opened the yard for the Long- 
McCue Lumber Company, of Kansas City. 

Wakefield—-The Wakefield) Lumber Company has been 
established by W. H. Fletcher, proprietor. 

Kentucky. 

Fulton—Pierce & Sequin are now Pierce, Sequin & Co. 

_ Owensboro—C, B. Morrow has been succeeded by Morrow 
& Givens. . 

Wingo-C. A, Kennedy has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Louisiana. 


Renson—-Walter Nolan is operating a saw mill. 

New Orleans—The Henry Budding Estate has been suc- 
ceeded by IK. LL. Silva. 

_ Rayne Charles Oudin has sold his lumber business to 
Crandall & Robinson. 
_ Winnsboro The Dick & Kiser Lumber Company has 
engaged in the manufacture of hardwood lumber. 


Maine. 


i Rangeley The Rangeley Steam Mill Company has been 
heorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 


Maryland. 


porated ‘e-—The Heise & Bruns Company has been incor- 
Wine with a_ capital stock of $30,000. Incorporators, 
ae am Heise, John Bruns, John F, Bruns, John D. Heise 
id William H. Witkelman.—The Canron Lumber Com- 
Lire as been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, 
ns 1 Frank C. Fenhagen, Joseph D. Virdin, John A. Berry- 
an, Joseph B. Seth and James R. Clark as incorporators. 


Massachusetts. 


Pittsfield—Char 
b larles D. Butler has recently begu n the 
lumber businegs. ’ s ; 


Baltimore 


Michigan. 
Menominee—The A. W. Clark Lumber Company has been 








incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, of which 
$80,000 is paid in. The officers are A. W. Clark, presi- 
dent; J. E. Cameron, vice-president; F. J. Cronkhite, 
treasurer, and G. Robbins, secretary. 

Sherwood—Runyan & Hawn have been succeeded by Hawn 
& Vanderhoof. 

Trenton—Lewis Lyman has been succeeded in the lum 
ber business by N. A. Maus. 


Minnesota. 

Crookston—The Red River Valley Sash & Door Company 
has dissolved partnership. 

Grand Rapids—The Grand Rapids Manufacturing Com- 
pany has begun the manufacture of shingles, lath, ete. 

Jasper—R. G. Chisholm, jr., has sold his yard to J. & 
W. C. Shull, of Minneapolis. 

ine Island—The Farmers’ Elevator Company is putting 
in a lumber yard. 

Underwood——-M. T’. McMahon, of Fergus Falls, has opened 
a yard here. 

Mississippi. 

Greenwood—Robert Barrett succeeds A. H. Barrett & 
Son, saw mill operators.—Fred Blumenberg, saw mill opera 
tor, is out of business.—The Thayer Hardware Company, 
hardware and sash and doors, has been succeeded by Mann 
& Co. 

Jackson—The Crescent Yellow Pine Lumber Company, 
with headquarters at Chicago, is erecting a planing mill. 


Missouri. 


De Soto—L. B. Russell recently started in the saw and 
planing mill business. 

Hatfield—Jesse B. Alley succeeds Hannah & Alley in 
the saw sill business. 

Jeplin—‘The South Texas Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Kansas City—-A. R. Barry has recently started in busi- 
ness, handling cedar poles and posts and oak lumber. 

Liberal—T. B. Mooney will open a yard. 

Martinsburg—-W. Davis has sold his yard to George 
Meyerpeter. 

Plattsburg—O’ Malley Bros. have been succeeded by TP. J. 
O'Malley. 

South St. Joseph—Bruce & Early have been succeeded 
in the lumber business by T. R. Early & Co. 

Montana. 

Miles City— Maples & Ross are succeeded by Mr. Maples. 

Missoula—-The Northwestern Milling & Timber Company 
is in business here, with saw mill and retail yard. 

Red Lodge—Edward Olcott has sold out to the Red 
Lodge Lumber Company, W. F. Meyer, proprietor. 


Nebraska. 


Belgrade—J. I. Cooley has been succeeded by the J. EB. 
Cooley Company, with an authorized capital stock of 
$65.000, $5.000 paid in. 

Elgin—-Melick & Payne have sold out to the Edwards & 
Bradford Lumber Company, of Sioux City. Ia. 

Linwood—Charles Sang had been succeeded by the Nye & 
Schneider Company, of Fremont. 

Spaulding—Yeaton & Shumway have engaged in the lum- 
ber business here. 

Virginia—A. I.. Wright & Co. have been succeeded by 
A. Graham & Co. 

New Hampshire. 


East Jaffery—-The Johnson Lumber Company will move 
here from Pratts. 

Gonie—Ralph Seavey has entered into partnership in 
the lumber business with his father, Charles H. Seavey. 

York Village—-Alvin Tuttle is building a planing mill. 


New Jersey. 


Atlantic Highlands—The Corning Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by T’. If. Mickens, W. C. Clark et al., with 
capital stock of $50,000. 

Clayton— Samuel Dowus is reported as about to build a 
saw mill. 

Jersey City—The Northeastern Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000 by M. W. 
Baldwin and others. 

Plainfield—Spicer & Hubbard, planing mill operators, 
have dissolved the partnership begun in 1870, Mr. Spicer 
continuing the business. 

Rahway-—The Wellman Wood Pressing & Manufacturing 
Company will remove to this point from Jersey City. 


New York. 


Basin—-The Basin Lumber Company is out of business. 

Brooklyn—The Brooklyn Cedar Ware Works will remove 
to Norfolk, Va. 

Buffalo—Taylor & Crate have incorporated with a capital 
stock of $300,000.—The Isola Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by Charles C. Mead et al., with capital stock 
of $12,000. 

Constableville—The Page & Fairchild Lumber Company 
expects to build a new mill at this point in addition to its 
present one. 

Newark—D. I. Garretson has sold to 8S. N. Keener. 

Ripley—J. Ef. Crandall has recently engaged in the lum 


ber business. 
North Dakota. 


tismarck—The Fifield Lumber Company has sold out to 
S. M. Pye & Co. ‘ 

Edinburg—The St. Hilaire Lumber Company, of St. 
Hilaire, Minn., will open a yard April 15. 


Ohio. 


Adamsville—S. H. Sturtz and J. H. Minnick have dis 
solved partnership in the saw mill business, Mr. Sturtz 
continuing {n partnership with Albert Spragg. 

Akron—-The White Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the White & Dietz Lumber Company. 

Elyria—-S. B. Day is not in the lumber business here. 

Caldwell—T. H. Morris, planing mill operator, is out of 
business. 

College Corner—-Il. Y. Miller has sold out to Miller Bros. 

Fort Recovery—#. FE. Dumbould & Co., saw mill opera- 
tors, are out of business.——The Fort Recovery Hardwood 
Lumber Company has been incorporated for $10,000 by 
J. E. Dumbould et al. 

New Washington—M. Siefert has engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Norwalk-——McCrillis & Sons have been succeeded by the 
McCrillis Handle Company, incorporated, with capital stock 
of $10,000. 

Steubenville—J. C. Fitzsimmons and John Mulcahey have 
started a planing mill. 

Zanesville—Gregg & Dutro are enlarging saw mill. 


Oklahoma. 


Augusta-—I’. M. Amsden, of Wellington, Kan., has opened 
a yard here. i 
Pennsylvania. 


Addison—-Nelson N. Cupp, formerly of Johnstown, will 
engage in the lumber business. 

Annville—Andrew R. Kreider is out of business. 

Butler—Greer, Shoup & Harbison are succeeded by Greer 
& Shoup, box manufacturers. 

Center Hall—The Linden-Hall Lumber Company has pur- 
chased 600 acres mountain timber and will erect mill. 

Glen Campbell—J. O. Clark has recently begun in saw 
mill and planing mill business. 


Jonestown—A. N. Albert has begun in the lumber and 
coal business. 

Philadelphia—William W. Sampson has sold out. 

Port Carbon—John Conrad has engaged in business. 

Punxsutawney—The L. L. Satler Lumber Company, of 
Pittsburg, has engaged in business here. 

Reedsville—A. Reed Hayes has purchased interest of 
W. W. Dellett in the planing mill. 

Sellersville—Enos Schlichter, of Philadelphia, formerly 
¢ — has leased the saw mill of the A. L. Clymer 
Xstate. 

Warren—Borchers & Jamison are out of the saw mill 
business. 


South Carolina. 
Camden—Robert Team recently began operation of plan- 
ing mill. 


Scranton—Nachman Bros. are adding planing mill to 
their lumber business. 


South Dakota. 


Ipswich—J. S. Hart, of Aberdeen, has purchased the 
Barker lumber yard at this point. 

Mitllbank—Heins, Neuenberg & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Heins-Neuenberg Company, incorporated. 

Michell—Robert Burns, of Minneapolis, has leased the 
ground formerly occupied by Frank Weller and will engage 
in the retail lumber business. 





Tennessee. 
Memphis—Braughton & Co. have engaged in the lumber 
business. 


acacia Bros. have begun operation of saw 
m . 


Texas. 

Beaumont—tThe Nona Mills Company has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Del Rio—J. A. Price has been succeeded in the lumber 
business by the Christian Manufacturing Company. 

Dennison—L. R. Menefee & Co., of Fort Worth and 
Houston, will open lumber yard. 

Hallsville—Root & Son have begun in the lumber business. 

— J. B. Wilson & Bro., of Denton, have opened 
yard. 

Taylor—The Williams Bros. Lumber Company has sold 
out. 

Weatherford—R. W. Kindel has been succeeded by Con- 
way & Leeper, of Cleburne. 

Virginia. 

Richmond—The Piedmont Lumber & Warehouse Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by 
C. H. Richardson, C. W. Miller, E. L. Johns, H. M. Smith 
and A. S. Reynolds. 

Washington. 

Colville—Winslow Bros. have recently engaged in the 

saw mill business. 


Kima—tThe Northwest Lumber Company has recently. 
started a saw mill. 


Tacoma—The Arline Mill Company is removing mill 
to South Prairie. 
West Virginia. 
Ceredo—The J. H. Millinder Lumber Company has sold 
out to R. W. Kennady & Co. 
Elkins—-W. C. Russell is succeeded by the W. C. Russell 
Lumber Company, incorporated, with an authorized capital 


stock of $75,000, of which $22,500 is said to have been 
paid in. 
Wisconsin. 

Brodhead—The Wilcox & Morris Company has sold out 
to the Heddles Lumber Company, of Edgerton. 

Fort Atkinson—The Wilcox & Richards Company has 
been succeeded by the Wilcox & Morris Company. 

Lancaster—The Eastman lumber yard will be managed 
by John Rose, formerly of Platteville. 

Milwaukee—The Vogt Manufacturing Company has been 
succeeded by the Milwaukee Woodwork Company, manufac- 
turers of sash, doors and blinds. 


Oconomowoc—Hanson Bros. have sold out to Rosholt & 
Solveson. 

Oshkosh—The stock and franchises of the Wolf River 
Boom Company has been purchased by Hollister, Amos & Co. 

Wales—Cooper & Hughes are in the lumber business here. 

Watertown—.J. Weber & Son have purchased the lumber 
yard of Brittingham & Hixon. 

West Superior—The North Shore Lumber Company has 
been incorporated for $25,000 by A. L. Smith, J. P. McLean 
and F. H. De Groat. 
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THE OMAHA OUTLOOK. 


OmaAna, Nes., April 10.—There has been some very 
heavy buying recently among retailers in Nebraska, but 
most of it has been on cut prices. The break in yellow 
pine has stimulated business during the past three weeks 
and the suspension of the new schedule until April 16 
has resulted in Nebraska dealers stocking up to their 
full requirements. 

James White, manager of the H. F. Cady Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from an extended inspection of busi- 
ness on the Pacific coast. 

Davis & Anderson, of Pacific Junction, Ia., were buy- 
ing on the local market this week. They report business 
fair in that section. 

C. N. Dietz, of the Dietz Lumber Company, returned 
this week from a three months’ tour of the orient. He 
took Mrs. Dietz with him. 

There have been heavy shipments of red and white 
cedar posts by local jobbers in the past ten days. 

The section of Nebraska west of Eustis has hitherto 
been regarded as the danger line, because crops have so 
frequently failed in that part of the state. But of late 
the rule seems to be changing and lumber jobbers are 
selling vast quantities of stock to the towns in that see- 
tion. 

Manager Dunn, of the Dietz Lumber Company, asserts 
that the business of his company is progressing in a very 
satisfactory manner, but that his traveling men report 
things would be much improved through Nebraska by a 
good rain. 

The condition of winter wheat determines the sale of 
a great deal of lumber in Nebraska. Last year when 
winter wheat was killed a great many large sales were 
missed. Now winter wheat is in fine shape and promises 
well. Spring seeding generally is progressing rapidly 
through Nebraska. The agricultural prospects are first 
class. The probabilities are that the small grain acreage 
will be very large this year, larger than last year, 
though the corn crop acreage will be slightly curtailed. 
These things are of special interest to lumber dealers in 
all parts of the west. 
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A More Hopeful Tone at New York—Big Decline in Ocean Freights—Lake Rates Under Dis- 
cussion at Buffalo—Slow Trade at the Tonawandas—Inaction at the Hub— 
Increased Inquiries at Philadelphia—Pittsburg Pointers. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, April 9.—The spring season has opened 
up fairly well, and there is a more hopeful tone to trade 
today than there has been for some time. ‘Lhis may be 
partly due to the weather, but not wholly. Men in the 
lumber trade are not light-waisted enough to let a few 
balmy breezes carry them off their feet. They are, on 
the contrary, heavy, solid members of the community, 
and, like the noted salesman told of in the drummer’s 
story, they quote the old phrase: “What we want is 
oiders,” before they get enthusiastic. 

And the orders are coming in. ‘True, they are not 
very heavy, but they are large enough as yet to prevent 
any decline in prices. Of course, the lowering of 
freights has not helped the yellow pine market, and it 
may be true that it is only due to the strong com- 
bination that hemlock has not wavered from the $18 
base, but we have to look at things as they are, not 
as they might be, and be thankful accordingly. 

The pessimist, and there are many of him in the 
lumber trade just now, is encouraged over the fact that 
a local real estate paper has pointed out that for the 
first quarter of 1900, as compared with a similar period 
of 1899, there was a falling off in the building plans of 
58 percent and an increase in alterations of 11 percent. 
This drop, provided there is no jump upward again this 
spring, will not be felt until the fall, so that it Is 
rather early to be apprehensive. Besides, it must also 
not be forgotten that last year was a phenomenal one 
for building plans. We may fall far behind it and yet 
make a good average showing. 

The drop in freights is due, of course, to a slacken- 
ing in demand, which places a number of vessels in idle- 
ness, 

“Last year,” said a big dealer in talking of the drop, 
“if we wanted vessels we had to go to the telephone 
and beg for them. Now we have to run to the telephone 
every half hour to swear by all we hold dear that we 
don’t need any just now. We can get any number, and 
rates, of course, are being slashed right and left.” 


No more big rapid-transit contracts for lumber have , 


as yet been reported. And it is among the probabinues 
several weeks may elapse before anything definite is 
known regarding them. 

Lumber men were the greatest sufferers today by the 
biggest fire that the Greenpoint district of Brooklyn has 
been visited by in many years. A fair estimate of the 
entire loss is $500,000. The Edward C. Smith Box 
Manufactory and the Edward C. Smith North Carolina 
Pine Lumber Company lost together about $150,000. 
The fire started at 3:30 a. m. today and called out every 
fire engine that could be spared from Brooklyn, Man- 
hattan and Long Island City, almost two score. The 
fire broke out in the stables of the box factory. Within 
twenty minutes after the first alarm Smith’s box factory 
was almost totally destroyed, and the adjoining build- 
ings were catching on fire. 

George W. Piper’s paint and wood works went up in 
ten minutes. Several acres of pine lumber, belonging 
to the Edward C. Smith North Carolina Pine Lumber 
Company, caught on fire an hour after the blaze started 
in the stable. In twenty minutes every foot of lumber 
in the yard seemed ablaze. The pine burned fiercely 
and rivers of water thrown into the flames had about 
the same apparent effect as throwing oil on fire would 
have. 

Fire in Jersey City early this morning also found 
for its victim a lumber dealer. Jacob Dubois, of No. 
90 and 92 Oakland avenue, had his two-story stable, as 
well as several valuable horses, burned. The flames 
spread to the scroll sawing mill of Saul & Terhune, 
which was also destroyed. The entire damage is placed 
at about $15,000. 

The building strikes are practically over. There are 
a few hundred men out here and there, but they are 
not at all serious, and by the time this letter reaches 
its destination, even they will be at an end. 

An unusual number of maple manufacturers are in 
town. Included among them are: Thomas Forman, of 
the Thomas Forman Company, Petoskey, Mich.; W. M. 
Dwight, of the Dwight Lumber Company, Detroit; E. 
Harvey Wilce,of the T. Wilee Company, Chicago; Walter 
D. Young, of W. D. Young & Co., Bay City, Mich., and 
John J. Nichols, of the South Side Lumber Company, 
Chicago. 

Charles K. Buckley, in the wholesale business at No. 
4 Stone street, since January 1, has formed a partner- 
ship with Jesse C. Woodhull under the firm name of 
Buckley & Woodhull, with offices at No. 29 Broadway. 
They will do a general business in yellow pine, oak and 
hemlock timbers and lumber. 

Visitors in the city during the week include George 
D. Burgess, of Busse & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn.; 8S. P. 
Ryland, jr., of the Ryland & Brooks Lumber Company, 
Baltimore; George H. Hoke, Guildfort, Miss.; P. A. 
Gordon, of the T. Wilee Company, Chicago, and A. FE. 
Wilson, of the Wilson Cypress Company, Palatka, Fla. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company has recently 
placed a big order for 1,500,000 feet of yellow pine, to 
be used in the manufacture of scows and lighters for the 

Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 

Captain W. L. Burton, of New Orleans, formerly of 


the Ruddock Cypress Company, is in the city, but 
returns to New Orleans in a few days. He left his 
family in Europe and intends returning to them in 
June or July. 

C. I. Millard, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, is expected to return from Europe in a day or 
two on the new vessel, the Oceanic. 

C. H. Bond, of Oswego, N. Y., with his wife and 
E. W. Rathbun, of Deseronto, Ont., Canada, are spending 
a few days at Lakewood, N. J. 

The statement that Colonel Charles M. Betts, of 
Philadelphia, sailed for Europe on April 4, was 
premature. The colonel does not sail until April 21. 
He will be accompanied by his wife and daughter, will 
spend three months on a pleasure tour, and will take 
in the Paris exposition on the way. 

The annual report of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is in the hands of the printers and 
will be out in a few days. 


The Week’s Charters. 


There is a fair inquiry for timber tonnage from gulf 
ports to the United Kingdom and continent, but the 
offerings are light, owners as a rule not favoring this 
class of freight. Shippers, it is ugderstood, are pre- 
pared to meet 112s Gd to 115s for April boats. Ton- 
nage is wanted for deals from the provinces, and though 
shippers are disposed to meet 525 6d to 53s 9d as to 
loading port to east coast of Ireland or west coast of 
Kngland, owners have raised their limits in most 
instances to 55s. Gulf tonnage with lumber to the 
River Plate is in good demand, and though shippers 
indicate a willingness to meet a slight advance in 
rates, suitable vessels are difficult to obtain. We quote 
$13.50 to $14 to Buenos Ayres. The rate from the 
provinces continues $11 and $12, with business reported 
upon this basis. The Portland rate remains at $10, 
with Boston $9.50 to $10. From Portland to Bahia 
Blanca a bark of 598 tons accepted $12, and one of 697 
tons to Rio Janeiro $11. Other South American freights 
continue quict. Deal rates from the provinces have 
advanced, 55s having been obtained from St. John to 
east coast of Ireland. A good demand continues to be 
experienced for West India tonnage out and home, but 
the offerings do not appreciably increase, which fact 
aids in the maintenance of full previous rates for all 
classes of cargo. No increase in the requirements of 
coastwise lumber shippers have been reflected during 
the past week, and the limited inquiry serves to unsct- 
tle the market. From Brunswick to New York $6.374 
has been accepted. ‘Tie rates are yet easy, 17 cents 
being named as acceptable by owners for above voyage. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., April 11.—Still slow on the lakes. 
Ice remains very heavy and the opening date is hard to 
name. Shippers are not anxious as a rule and are hold- 
ing off for the most part. The few boats taken to bring 
lumber from Duluth and the two from Escanaba are all 
that can be learned of. Agents report that they are 
unable to get more than $1.75 offered from Georgian 
bay, which is very low. They are in a mood to charter 
still more of them for ore unless lumbermen show a dis- 
position to take them. 

A visitor from the Georgian bay lumber district is 
quite enthusiastic over the output, which is now esti- 
mated at 515,000,000 feet, nearly all of which he states 
is out of reach of the railroads and will have to be 
shipped by lake. 

The stevedore committee of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange has been at work on the spring handling sched- 
ule of late and will probably be able to announce’ the 
rate in a few days. It is expected to be about the same 
as last season. The feeling on the part of the handlers 
appears to be excellent. 

Lumber boats are coming up from Tonawanda for 
spring repairs right along now, as the ice is out of Buf- 
falo and Niagara rivers. Owners are putting an unusual 
amount of repair work on their fleets this season. 

Hurd Bros., having added the yard of the Superior 
Lumber Company to their own, appear to have come to 
the conclusion that their office in the Prudential build- 
ing was too small and have taken a larger one on the 
same floor. The number is now 1042. 

The association of H. S. Janes, C. C. Mead and Henry 
Hoffeld in the lumber business, under the corporate name 
of the Isola Lumber Company, will not interfere in any 
way with the former operations of Mr. Janes at Isola, 
Miss., as the new company will take up new timber lands 
and not be in a hurry about developing them. 

A letter this week from Alfred Haines left him in 
Rome, but prepared to proceed at once to Florence. He 
expresses himself as remarkably well pleased with the 
trip so far. He met George P. Sawyer not long ago and 
both traveled the same way awhile. 

The Empire Lumber Company has bought a locomotive 
of the Western New York & Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany and shipped it to its lumber tract in Arkansas. It 
was expected that the line of road building by the com- 
pany would be connected with the main line before the 
engine arrived there. It is remarked that if Mr. Vetter 
had not been so modest he would no doubt have fired up 





the machine, hitched a private car to it and gone to 
Arkansas by his own conveyance. 

How much lumber does a good salesman dispose of on 
the road in a year? The question is suggested by the 
showing of a list of something more than 6,000,000 feet 
of hardwoods that a local salesman made as his work 
for a Buffalo firm last year. 

H. E. Montgomery is still on the coast line looking up 
trade, being in Boston at last accounts, 

M. S. Burns and A. J. Elias went to Washington last 
week to further business interests in congress. Mr. Elias 
is especially interested in the project for opening upper 
Buffalo river to commerce by a cut to the lake above 
the great bends that shut off the flow of water and 
create such floods in South Buffalo, where the yard of 
G. Elias & Bros. is situated. Mr. Burns went down as 
an advocate of the Cullom bill, giving more powers to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Both appear well 
pleased with the outcome of the trip. 

Business men are much interested in a trade excursion 
from this city, which leaves on April 16 and spends all 
the week on the road, visiting customers. About 100 
members of the various branches of business are expected 
to go. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


Nortu ToNnawanpa, N. Y., April 9.—During the last 
two weeks trade in this market has been strictly “on 
the bink.” While there are a few orders coming in, 
there are not enough to make a showing, and for one to 
walk around through the different yards, it seems as if 
every day were Sunday, as far as any work going on is 
concerned. The month of March was the dullest that 
has ever been experienced by any of the dealers. Of 
course, we had very bad weather to begin with, and it 
continued practically during the whole month. This 
had a good deal to do with retarding business, but, 
even with good weather, the eastern dealers, or a good 
many of them, would not have placed an order, as they 
are holding off for a drop in prices. The stock that 
is on hand here at the present time cannot be sold 
for a cent less than the dealers are asking for it, and 
they certainly cannot think of buying any of the new 
cut at the prices the western manufacturers have placed 
upon it. 

It is an assured fact that there will be the largest 
stock of dry lumber on hand in this market May 1 
that has ever been held here at that time of the 
year, and the dealers here could not replace their stock 
at the present time, paying the prices that are being 
asked in the west, and sell the lumber and get out whole 
on their purchases. There must either be a change in 
the prices west or a better trade from the east, or there 
will be very little stock to come down here the coming 
season as compared with preceding seasons. 

There is considerable stock being offered suitable for 
the export trade, but the prices asked for it make it 
simply out of the question to think of purchasing any 
lumber. The export trade is dead, no shipments being 
made worth mentioning. For a time it did look as 
if the South African business would revive, but the 
recent operations in that country have knocked the 
whole thing in the head, and the end of hostilities seems 
to be further off than it did a month ago. : 

The European market has been affected to a great 
extent by the South African war. The dealers over 
there are unable to get anything like the prices they 
are compelled to pay for the stock in this country, and 
they cannot think of placing orders at the present 
time. 





TRADE GOSSIP AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., April 10.—The market is somewhat 
featureless, although what salient points there are 
point rather toward renewed activity in spots and ona 
modest scale than toward the dull and stale business 
which yellow-minded prophets have been freely pre- 
dicting. With the warm sunshine and the smell of fresh 
earth in the air, the building fever generally gets into 
the blood and bones, and, in spite of resolutions to 
“wait for lower prices on lumber,” the victim generally 
succumbs to the disease, and forthwith begins to wave 
his hammer and saw, and forgets his gloomy predictions 
of an early crash in prices. Activity in the building 
business is somewhat spotted in New England as yet. 
Some of the manufacturing towns are looking forward 
to large operations in mill building, and the tenement 
and small house business, which follows in the wake of 
the big mill, like Mother Cary’s chickens after a trans 
Atlantic liner. It is these smaller dwellings which are 
the joy of the retail lumber man in New England. | 

Large things are in progress in the little junction 
town of South Framington, where the Dennison Manu 
facturing Company is putting up extensive additions # 
its plant, and bringing in over a thousand new opera 
tives to require houses to eat and sleep in. Holyoke 38 
preparing for extra buildings, while Springfield, its 
neighbor, less than ten miles away, looks rather quiet, 
having had its building movement during the year past. 
New Haven is a little down at the corners of its 
mouth, but the reverse side of the picture shows New 
London in the heyday of renewed life, with prospects 
of a speedy transition from the sleepy old town into 
one of more modest activity. This is occasioned by the 
proposed transfer of the operating department of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford railroad from New 
Haven to New London. The towns up the Connecticut 
valley are in a prosperous state, and throughout north: 
ern New England the condition is one of most satisfac 
tory present activity, with a prospect for more. 

Owing to the defaleation of Cashier Mussey, of the 
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Merchants’ National bank, Rutland, Vt., H. O. Edson & 
Co., a retail lumber concern of three generations’ stand- 
ing, has been forced to assign. 

C. Boice, of Boice & Grogan, has returned from the 
headquarters of the mills of the company, in the south- 
west, and is going over the ground of the firm’s opera- 
tions in New England, in company with his partner, Mr. 
Grogan. : 

John M. Woods, who returned a short time ago from 
the south, reports a most satisfactory state of affairs in 
his connections among the whitewood men throughout 
the south. When one finds that his own supply of lum- 
ber is going to be undiminished, while the other fel- 
low’s supply is somewhat short, this is what he calls 
a satisfactory state of affairs. It means firm prices 
for an indefinite period, and this is what Mr. Woods 
predicts. He also reports an exceptionally good trade 
from Boston in mahogany, white wood and plain oak. 

W. C. Wheeler, president of Wheeler, Osgood & Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., who generally wears a Washington 
cedar chip somewhere about his person, has been spend- 
ing the past week in an exhaustive survey of the east- 
ern field, as it has developed under the management of 
T. E. Ripley, the secretary of the company, at 38 Kilby 
street. Although a New Englander for the first twenty- 
one years of his life, Mr. Wheeler has spent the greater 
portion in the west, having been twenty years a member 
of the firm of Carr, Ryder & Wheeler, Dubuque, Ia., in 
the manufacture of white pine sash, doors and blinds. 
From there, in 1890, he migrated to Tacoma, Wash., full 
of confidence in the superiority of cedar over any other 
wood grown. This is a confidence which is born of good 
judgment and of long experience, and evidently is not 
misplaced. Mr. Wheeler’s two sons are located perma- 
nently in the east, a fact which gives his present trip 
the character of a most enjoyable vacation, as well as 
business trip. ‘ 

Elmer L. Gibbs, who has been connected with W. M. 
Weston & Co., has decided to strike out under new colors 
and has left the office at 120 Milk street. 

A. L. Taylor, of the Cypress Lumber Company, has 
just returned from a three weeks’ trip to Apalachicola, 
stopping at all the principal points on his way back. 
The most confirmed pessimist need only have a short 
visit with Mr. Taylor to find his views entirely recolored 
and of a much rosier tint. The cypress market is 
reported to be never in so strong a position as it finds 
itself in today. No wildcat advances have marked the 
progress of this lumber, and the prices of today, instead 
of representing anything like a fictitious value, as a 
matter of fact, are hardly as high as the conditions of 


- the market would justify. 





QUAKER CITY TRADE. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 10.—Whenever the inquiries 
for spruce bills become numeyous, it is accepted as an 
indication of spring weather and the opening of the 
season of building activity. The inquiries during the 
last week have been larger than usual and a more 
buoyant tone is noticeable in the market generally. 
Everything points to a good season. The fair weather 
of the last few days has stimulated operations of all 
kinds materially and if this should continue the promise 
for a busy year will be fulfilled. There is a great deal 
of factory and manufacturing works business in view 
and there is one operation being talked of which will 
use up $00,000 feet of spruce and hemlock alone, besides 
ail enormous amount of pine. 

Mr. Post, of Post & Henderson, Oswego, N. Y., who 
are extensive manufacturers of spruce, hemlock and 
pine in the Adirondack forests, was in town for a few 
days buying the equipment for a logging railroad. The 
winter was bad for logging operations and the firm 
determined they would not be caught short of logs in 
the future; hence the railroad. Mr. Post said that 
stocks of spruce are very short up in his country, mainly 
due to the difficulty of getting in logs. 

George D, Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, extensive 
operators in hardwood lumber at Memphis, Tenn., called 
on the trade during the week. He thinks well of the 
future of quartered white oak and ash. He was exceed- 
ingly stiff on his prices, holding out for his own figures, 
on ash particularly. He had been to Boston and New 
York and he said that he sold lots of lumber there at 
big prices. 

C. Boyce, a manufacturer of poplar lumber at St. 


. Paul, Va., was in the city lately. He had no difficulty 


in selling all the stock he offered, as he says, at bigger 
prices than he was ever offered before. He has recently 
started up a new mill. 
John J. and Frank T, Rumbarger are looking over 
newly acquired mill and forest lands at Coketon, 
- Va. 


The following arrivals of lumber-laden vessels were 
noted during the week: The Isaac J. Campbell, from 
Savannah, with 400,000 feet of pine for George F. Craig 
: Co.: the James G. Beecher, from Savannah, with 
40,000 feet of pine for the Keystone Yellow Pine Com- 
pany; the Collins W. Walton, from Jacksonville, with 
350,000 feet of pine for the W. M. Lloyd Company; the 
erie, from Brunswick, with 250,000 feet for Thomas 
re lammer ; the Thomas A. Ward, from Savannah, with 
550,000 feet of yellow pine for navy department work 
at League island; the Island City, from Charleston 
with 350,000 feet of boards; the Josephine, from Jack- 
Sonville, with cypress lumber, shingles and lath for 
. . J. J. Williams; the Jessie Lena, from Jacksonville, 
_ 280,000 feet for the W. M. Lloyd Company, and 
¢ Joel F, Shepherd, from Fernandina, with 450,000 


feet of pine for George F. Craig & Co. 


TRADE IN THE SIOKY CITY. 


PirtspurG, Pa, April 11.—Continued dullness is the 
general report of trade in this locality, though inquiries 
are coming in more plentifully than for some time past. 
There has been an increase in building, as indicated by 
the building inspector’s report for March, which shows 
that 226 permits were issued. This was an increase 
over March of last year in the number of buildings of 
150, and an increase in cost of $563,767. When the 
boom in building makes its appearance, it is predicted 
that there will be a continued activity throughout west- 
ern Pennsylvania for a year. The freight rates recently 
advanced have been reduced to one-half of the former 
advance. 

D. L. Gillespie will arrive in New York from England 
today or tomorrow, and will spend the balance of the 
week with his family at Atlantic City, N. J. 

Cyrus Goodwin, of Clearfield, Pa., was a recent caller 
upon the trade. 

W. D. Johnston, of the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, leaves today for a few days’ trip to 
the Pennsylvania mills. 

G. R. Proudfoot, of Weston, W. Va., who has been a 
buyer in that section for the American Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Company, leaves that company’s employ on 
April 16, and will likely form some new connection. 

M. B. Borden, a yellow pine exporter of Fernandina, 
Fla., was in Pittsburg this week, as was also W. J. 
McDiarmid, a yellow pine manufacturer of Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 

Workmen digging in the cellar of Gallagher & Bank- 
erd’s planing mill at Short and Water street, made a 
rare find in uncovering about a bushel of human bones, 
bayonets, buttons and other relics. The bones are 
believed to be those of Boquet’s soldiers of the French 
army, who were killed during their occupancy of old 
Fort Duquesne. The firm will present the relics to the 
Carnegie museum. 





ALONG THE PENOBSCOT. 


Banoor, Me., April 7.—The Penobscot river opened to 
navigation on Tuesday, April 3, the ice having passed 
down to the bay at midnight April 2, and the shipping 
season in the port of Bangor has begun. The stock of 
logs on hand at the mills for early sawing is less than 
usual, amounting to only about 24,000,000 feet, but most 
of the mills will begin operations within a few weeks. 
F. W. Ayer & Co., South Brewer, who have 8,000,000 
feet of logs, will start their mills next Monday morning, 
April 9, one of the earliest dates on record, partly to fill 
orders for lumber and partly for the purpose of supply- 
ing waste to the pulp mill of the Eastern Manufacturing 
Company, in which the firm is chief owner. 

There is now piled up on the wharves here about 
10,000,000 feet of lumber, of which 7,000,000 feet is 
owned by the Ashland Manufacturing Company, and 
this concern has under charter twenty-one vessels to 
carry lumber to New York, Boston and ports in Long 
Island. Freight rates have not yet varied from the 
opening rate, $2.75 to New York and other ports in pro- 
portion. The vessels have begun to arrive and the first 
cargoes will leave early in the week of April 9. 

Owners of logs are still holding out for high prices— 
$14 to $15 a thousand feet for good spruce, and in most 
instances these figures are being paid without much 
hesitation, but it is hard to see, even with the lumber 
market in its present satisfactory condition, where the 
manufacturers who pay $14 to $15 for their logs are 
going to make any money. 

Weather conditions in March were so favorable that 
all of the logs on the yards have been brought to the 
landings, so that, with good driving conditions, the 
entire cut of last winter will reach boom on all Maine 
rivers. 

The scarcity of hemlock bark has caused the almost 
total extinction of the once prosperous tanning industry 
in Maine, and this year not more than six or seven 
plants will be operated. There is, of course, a large 
growth of hemlock in the state, but it is so far from 
practicable tannery sites that the cost of hauling the 
bark would be more than it is worth. The Rice & Buzzell 
tannery, at Amherst, near Bangor, will be operated this 
year, but on rather a small scale, as the bark has to be 
hauled fifty miles. The old Clark tannery at Kingman 
has been purchased by John A. Poor, of Salem, Mass., 
and after repairs and refitting will be operated this sea- 
son. The big tannery at Vanceboro, which was acquired 
by the United States Leather Company, last fall, will be 
started soon, but that company’s two other tanneries 
will remain idle. These, with a few small concerns, will 
do what tanning is to be done in Maine this year. 

To offset the loss of the tanning industry a new busi- 
ness is being introduced in many parts of eastern Maine, 
which for some years has thrived in the western part of 
the state. This is the operation of what are known as 
hardwood novelty mills, in which are manufactured 
boxes for druggists and confectioners, dowels, rolling 
pins, wooden utensils of many kinds and a great variety 
of other articles. At East Dover is located the largest 
mill of this kind in the state, while establishments of 
considerable importance are located at Enfield, Brewer 
and Jonesport, and in addition to these there are twenty 
other smaller mills, all doing a good business. 

The revival of shipbuilding in Maine has brought a 
great deal of southern lumber into the state, dozens of 
cargoes of hard pine and many cargoes of oak frames 
having already been received, the former from Savannah, 
Brunswick and other south coast ports, and the latter 
from Virginia, while a considerable fleet is now on the 
way north with materials for vessels lately begun. 
Bucksport, Camden, Belfast, Rockland, Machias, Mil- 
bridge and Thomaston are a large supplies, and 
immense quantities of hard pine have been brought to 





Bath and are still arriving. Bangor has lately been the 
receiving port for large quantities of hard pine, chiefly 
for use in the construction of pulp mills, over 1,000,000 
feet having been purchased for the mills at Millinocket 
and Madison. 


The Ohio Field. 


CINCINNATI LUMBER NEWS. 


Cincinnati, O., April 10.—Besides the plans for the 
entertainment of the National Hardwood Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association in May, which occupied much of the 
time of the Monday night monthly meeting and dinner 
of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club at the Burnet 
house (for which see the hardwood department), an- 
other important matter considered was the open market 
question for Cincinnati. In February last the local club 
formally asked the Union Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers that Cincinnati be declared and instituted an open 
market. <A letter recently received by the Cincinnati 
club was in the nature of a refusal of this proposition. 
Consequently the following was unanimously passed at 
the meeting last night: 








Resolved, that the secretary be instructed to write to the 
Union Association of Lumber Dealers that our club, after 
mature deliberation, declared on February 20, 1899, that 
Cincinnati is a wholesale market for the sale of any and 
all kinds of hard and soft lumber, and that we have had no 
replies to our numerous letters on this subject addressed to 
your secretary. Consequently we have no reason to change 
our position of above date. We desire the most courteous 
relations with your association and shall always listen to any 
reasons that you may advance. We cannot at this time, 
however, change our opinions relative to the above matter 
and trust that you may, after further consideration, agree 
with us. 

Two new members were received into the club, Duhl- 
meier Bros. and the Farrin-Korn Lumber Company. 

Those present were: President J. Watt Graham, W. A. 
Bennett, H. P. Wiborg, Ben Dulweber, Leland G. Ban- 
ning, A. V. Fuhrmann, E. A. Swain, F. M. Possell, 
T. J. Moffett, J. W. Darling, O. .P. Hurd, George C. 
Ehemann, George M. Sherr, William B. Hay, Charles A. 
Elliott, the American Lumberman correspondent, and 
George R. Dilks, of Richmond, Ind. 

The speeches were all strictly informal, but none the 
less interesting and to the point. 

Walter Quick, with M. B. Farrin, said today that 
everybody seemed entirely satisfied with present prices 
and there seemed no indication of a softening, at least 
within the next three or four months. Business was 
very good indeed. 

Although trade is in some respects like the season, 
backward, dealers generally find no grounds for serious 
complaint. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., April 9.—Our after-lunch talks at the 
Lumbermen’s Club during the past week were unusu- 
ally short, as a number of the dealers were invoicing 
and those who were not seemed in somewhat of a hurry 
to get back to their offices lest some would-be buyer 
might leave his order with the “other feller.” How- 
ever, short talks were indulged in on the line of credits, 
the lien law; the proposed wagon tax, which is now 
under discussion before our state legislators at Colum- 
bus; the contract for unloading lumber for the coming 
season with the union longshoremen, etc. 

On the line of buyers or credits it was discovered that 
we have three classes of men in our market, and that 
each dealer has had more or less to do with all of 
them; first, the honest man who always pays; second, 
the always unfortunate man who never can pay; and 
third, the scoundrel who never calculates to pay. The 
experiences related by the different dealers with each 
of the above classes of people were very amusing, indeed. 
One had an account now open on his books against the 
honest man that he was sure would be paid sometime; 
another had quite an amount charged up against the 
“unfortunate” who had lost his cat or dog, or one of 
his children had gone astray, in consequence of which 
he feared he never could pay, or if he did it would be a 
long time hence; and with another the scoundrel had 
given him the “con” talk, and he, too, was in his ledger 
for a small house or more, that was a dead sure loss. 
The final conclusions arrived at as a result of these 
experiences were that more rigid care should and would 
be exercised; that the rascal] should be made to pay in 
advance or give good security; that the honest man 
leave some collateral for his lumber, and that Mr. Un- 
fortunate be required always to pay cash in advance. 

The lien law, too, came in for its share of discus- 
sion, and as to this it was learned that not a few of 
the dealers had sent cash to aid the passage of some kind 
of a lien law that, when passed, might not only prove 
to be constitutional but beneficial. However, as to this 
your correspondent is of the opinion that if every tub is 
let stand on its own bottom, and if a firm or individual 
is granted credit for lumber, it is done because of the 
real worth and financial responsibility of such firm or 
individual, it will be from start to finish a more genuine 
business proposition and in the end will involve less 
law suits, smaller lawyers’ bills and fewer bad debts. 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” 
and if we will follow this axiom it is surely worth 
more than all the lien laws we now have or ever will 
have in this or any other state. Shut off, and shut off 
squarely, all those who are trying to do business on 
wind and there certainly will be little or no need of a 
lien law. 
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ALONG THE SOUTHEASTERN COAST. 


North Carolina Pine Manufacturers in Session—The March 1 Price List is Reaffirmed—Only 
Moderate Activity at Baltimore—An Increasing Export Business Noted—News 
Notes From Norfolk. 


MEETING OF NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


As briefly recounted in a telegraphic message in the 
American Lumberman of last week, the regular monthly 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association was held 
at the Monticello hotel, Norfolk, Va., on Thursday, 
March 5. Tbe meeting was called to order by President 
John L. Roper at 11 a. m., with Secretary C. S. Russell 
at his side. 

There were present: 


Capt. John L. Roper, John L. Roper Lumber Company, 
Norfolk. . - 

G. B. Walker, G. B. Walker & Son, Liverpool, England. 

b. C. Fosburg, Cummer Company, Norfolk. 

k. S. Cohn and C. 8. Russell, Roanoke Railroad & Lumber 
Company, Norfolk. 

R. J. Camp, J. L. Camp and P, D. Camp, Camp Manufac 
turing Company, Franklin, Va. 

J. A. Arringdale and Bradley Eaton, Cape Fear Lumber 
Company, Wilmington, N. C. 

H. W Blake, North Carolina Lumber Company, Tillery, 
eA 

S$. Burr and J. A. Wilkinson, Allegheny Company, Bel 
Haven, N. C. 

8. P. Ryland, jr., Ryland & Brooks Lumber Company, 
Baltimore. . 

Theopilus Tunis, Tunis Lumber Company, Norfolk. 

W. F. Harrison, Greenleaf-Johnson Lumber Company, Balti- 
more, 

A. B. Cramer, Suffolk, Va. 

‘W. P. Baughans, Pungo Lumber Company, Washington, 
mo 

G. T. Leach, Eureka Lumber Company, Washington, N. C. 

J. D. Biggs, Simmons-Dennis Lumber Company, Williams 
ton, N. C. 

W. T. Sears, Angola Lumber Company, Wilmington, N. C. 

J. G. MeNeill, Garysburg Manufacturing Company, Garys 
burg, N. C. 

Mr. Fleetwood, Fleetwood & Jackson, Hertford, N. C. 

John W. Branning and H. C. Corwin, jr., Branning Manu 
facturing Company, Edenton, N. C. 

rR. R. Moore, Suffolk Saw Mill Company, Suffolk, Va. 

J. Sam Wright, Butters Lumber Company, Boardman, N. C. 

G. W. Truitt, G. W. Truitt & Co., Capron, Va. 

G. M. Serpell, Norfolk & Carolina railroad, Norfolk, Va. 

Frank Hitch, Frank Hitech Lumber Company, Norfolk, 

Wm. L. Van Sinderan, New York. 

W. M. Wiley and J. N. Harker, Wiley, Harker & Co., New 
York. 

KF. FE. Rogers, BE. HW. Barnes Box Company, Norfolk. 
Hi. HW. Gibson, American Lumberman, Chicago. 

Those present represented twenty-four of the concerns 
producing North Carolina pine, all the members of the 
association, with two or three exceptions, being present. 
On checking up stock on hand it was found that the con- 
cerns having representatives present at the meeting had 
on hand but 22,000,000 feet—12,000,000 feet rough and 
10,000,000 dressed. This represented practically but ten 
days’ sawing of the association membership, or only 
about one-third of the stock normally on hand. It was 
figured that the association represented 65 percent of 
the total production of North Carolina pine. 

It was urged and agreed that an earnest effort be made 
to induce the remaining producers of North Carolina 
pine to join the association. 

The matter of prices was fully discussed and it was 
deemed expedient to make no further advances in prices, 
and the list of March 1 was reaffirmed until the next 
meeting of the association. 

It was ascertained that several of the larger operators 
had sold their entire season’s cut of box lumber at cur- 
rent prices, and that in some cases fully one-third of 
the year’s output in other grades had been marketed. 
The sentiment on the matter of prices was very strong, 
and while it was considered that some items on the list 
would stand a somewhat increased price, the majority of 
opinion was unanimously confirmed to the end of the 
maintenance of a steady market. 

At the conclusion of the business session a banquet was 
served in one of the private dining rooms of the Monti- 
cello. The character of this gastronomic function can 
best be judged by the bill of fare, which is herewith 
reproduced : 


Lynhaven on half shell. 
Consomme royale. 
Timbale of lobster. 
Pickles. Olives. 
Filet of beef with mushrooms 
Champagne. 
Potatoes au gratin. 
Red head duck. 
Currant jerry. Fried hominy. 
Ice cream. 


Sherry. 


Celery. 


Strawberries. 
Assorted Cakes. Cafe noir. 
Roquefort cheese and crackers. 
Cigars. 

At the conclusion of the dinner Capt. John L. Roper 
addressed the meeting on the subject of prices, advocat- 
ing a strict and honest maintenance of current values 
and congratulating the members of the association on 
their fidelity to one another in the past in this matter. 

G. B. Walker, of Liverpool, made a few remarks of a 
congratulatory nature, with special reference to the 
favor in which North Carolina pine is held abroad and 
of his pleasure in being present and meeting in person 
the manufacturers of this invaluable wood. 

H. W. Blake, of Tillery, N. C., told a parable in his 
usual matchless way, which very fully illustrated his 
feeling on the price situation. 

Both Messrs. Wiley and Harker, of New York, congrat- 
ulated the association on its attitude on the price ques- 
tion and stated that in their opinion it was a wise action. 


Bradley Eaton, of New York, confessed that he was a 
manufacturer as well as a dealer in lumber, and that he 
was gifted with an ability to talk on the price situation 
from either standpoint, but that in all seriousness he 
was in perfect sympathy with the current values of 
North Carolina pine. 

EK. C. Fosburg, of Norfolk, told of the valuable work 
that had been performed by the North Carolina Pine 
Association in the past, and that it was only necessary 
to present the result of the work to other manufacturers 
who are not members to secure their co-operation. 

H. H. Gibson, of the American Lumberman, among 
other things said that it was his opinion, based on recent 
conferences with people in the long leaf, cypress and 
white pine trade and with North Carolina box practically 
out of the market, that there was no possible contin- 
gency whereby the foreign and domestic markets would 
not absorb the full output of North Carolina pine at cur- 
rent prices. 

Theophilus Tunis, of Baltimore, then addressed the 
party and discussed in a very optimistic way the market 
situation. 

Frank Rogers, as a representative of a very large and 
prominent box interest, declared himself entirely satisfied 
with the market situation. 

Jack Arringdale, the Wilmington humorist, then told 
a story in his inimitable way concerning the finesse he 
recently employed in making a timber purchase from a 
North Carolina farmer. He accomplished the result by 
giving him an elaborate dinner, in which the native came 
ia contact for the first time with olives and champagne. 
Upon the conclusion of the repast he said to Mr. Arring- 
dale, “Jack, yer persimmons wuz purty green, but yer 
cider wuz all right.” Therefore Mr. Arringdale con- 
siders the champagne did the business, as he got the 
timber. 

Mr. Arringdale’s digression concluded all business dis- 
cussion. He was followed by William L. Van Sinderan 
with an insurance story, and then by R. 8. Cohn with 
another story, and then by J. Sam Wright with another 
story. At this particular purple moment Capt. Roper 
announced that the proceedings were over, and adjourn- 
ment was taken until Thursday, May 3, the date of the 
next meeting at Norfolk. 


IN THE MONUSIENTAL CITY. 


BALtimore, Mp., April 11.—The past two weeks have 
developed only moderate activity in the lumber trade, 
the volume of business done being about up to the aver- 
age for this season of the year. Many dealers are dis- 
posed to assume a waiting attitude. Prices continue 
high, and the expectation is entertained in some quar- 
ters that vaiues cannot be maintained. Such expecta- 
tions may of course not be verified, but some force is 
being attached to them, and as a consequence not a few 
dealers defer making purchases as long as they can. 
At the same time it must be said that no decidedly 
unfavorable factor has so far developed. The movement 
is quite up to the average and frequently exceeds the 
figures for other years, while prices keep up remarkably 
well under the circumstances. : 

Transactions in hardwoods are attended with some 
uncertain and not altogether agreeable features. No 
difficulty is experienced in getting prospective buyers to 
take lumber nominally at the prices quoted, but they 
are prone to make so many reservations and show such 
fertility in devising objections that in the end the 
seller may get considerably less for his stock than he 
had anticipated. Owing to the somewhat uncertain out- 
look few contracts are taken at present prices for future 
delivery. 

North Carolina pine receipts have been moderate as 
to volume and there has been no further accumulation 
of late, although stocks amply suffice to meet require- 
ments. Cypress continues quiet, while white pine devel- 
ops about the usual activity for this time of the year. 
Poplar commands top-notch figures, and stocks are very 
much in demand. The export business is more or less 
retarded by the high prices, to which has been added 
a rise in ocean freight rates. Accordingly, lumber can- 
not be put down at foreign ports except at a consider- 
able advance, which buyers are reluctant to pay. The 
objection is raised by exporters that prices are too 
high to do any business abroad, but the law of supply 
and demand is operative there as everywhere eJse. When 
stocks have been sufficiently reduced they must be 
replenished, regardless of the quotations, 

The matter of having the lumbering interests of the 
United States represented at the Paris exposition in a 
special building continues to engage the attention of 
the members of the trade here, and considerable enthusi- 
asm is being manifested. The proposed structure will 
be somewhat smaller than was originally intended. Its 
cost, exclusive of the expense of transportation, is now 
estimated at $8,000. Toward this amount the North 
Carolina Pine Association has subscribed $2,000, while 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange stands ready to add 
$1,500, so that between the two cities nearly half the 
entire amount needed has been raised. Had other sec- 
tions shown similar zeal no difficulty would have been 
experienced in getting a much larger sum, and the vexa- 
tious delay which ensued in getting the project under 


way would have been obviated. The display, however, 
is expected to be a most creditable one and is certain 
to attract general attention in the French capital. This 
city will cf course be largely represented. It is the 
intention of the lumber exchange to prepare for genera] 
distribution a booklet descriptive of Baltimore’s re- 
sources, of the advantages of the city as a point of 
shipment and of the facilities to be found here for 
handling export lumber. The booklet will be translated 
into French and copies of it will be found in the build- 
ing to be crected. 

Edward M. Brown, a wholesale and commission lum- 
ber merchant of this city, has just received a cargo of 
1,500,000 spruce laths, which were manufactured at St. 
Jobns, N. B., from American timber, and which are, 
therefore, allowed to enter duty free. The cargo was 
brought here by the schooner Rosa Mueller, and is the 
first of its kind to reach Baltimore in twelve years, 
Mr. Brown is connected with the Wisconsin white pine 
concern, the Rust-Owen Lumber Company, and receives 
also hardwood shipments from the Alton Coal & Lum- 
ber Company, of West Virginia. 

On application of the partners, Mrs. Irene C. Ben- 
nett, widow of the late State Senator Pinkney J. Ben- 
nett, and David Cowan, jr., receivers have been appointed 
for the lumber and coal firm of Bennett & Co., of West- 
minster, Carroll county, Md., to wind up the business, 
from which Mrs. Bennett desires to retire. Francis 
Neale Parke and H. Stewart Roberts were named as 
receivers and bonded in the sum of $30,000. Mr. Cowan 
will continue in the same line of business on his own 
account. The dissolved firm was in existence for a 
number of years and proved very successful. 

The Heise & Bruns Company was incorporated on 
April 4 by William Heise, John Bruns, John Ff, 
Bruns, John D. Heise and William H. Winkelmann, 
with a capital stock of $30,000. It is the intention 
of the company to engage in the lumber and mill busi- 
ness and it will of course be entirely independent of 
the late firm of Heise & Bruns. 

The Canton Lumber Company, of this city, has been 
incorporated by Frank C. Fenhagen, Joseph D. Virdin, 
John A, Berryman, Joseph RB. Seth and James R. Clark. 
The capital stock is $10,000. 

The executive committee of the National Export Lum. 
ber Dealers’ Association, organized here not long ago, 
will meet in Baltimore tomorrow to transact important 
business. All the members of the committee, which 
includes Mr. Price, of Price & Hart, New York; W. H. 
Russe, of Memphis, Tenn.; K. Stringer Boggess, cf 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; John L. Alcock, of Baltimore; John 
I. Laucr, of New York, and J. B. Cabell, the secretary 
und traffic manager, are expected to be in attendance. 

The box and lumber factory of D. I. Patchett, in the 
eastern suburbs of Easton, Talbot county, Md., was 
destroyed by fire not long ago, together with a lot of 
rough and dressed lumber. ‘The loss amounts to several 
thousand dollars, and is partly covered by insurance, 

The Mackie Lumber Company, of Piedmont, W. Va., 
has purchased 800 acres of timber land in Garrett 
county, Maryland, north of Oakland, and a body ef 
timber in Allegany county, Maryland, opposite Keyser, 
and will begin marketing the timber without delay. 

MeMillen & Minshall, of Picdmont, W. Va., have 
bought 1,500 acres of timber land in Randolph county, 
along the line of the West Virginia Central railroad, 
and will erect a saw mill thereon. 

J. Edward Duker, until recently connected with the 
firm of Otto Duker & Co., has become a member of the 
J. H. Duker Box Company, of this city. 

H. Clay Tunis, the well known operator in North Caro- 
lina and long leaf pine in this market, is adding a hard- 
wood department for western and southern hardwoods, 
and will carry a stock of hardwood lumber at this point. 
W. W. Welch will be the manager of the hardwood 
department, in which line of work he has had long exp¢- 
rience, 

It will be recalled that just at the time of the meeting 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
at Baltimore last Month Charles T. Stran suffered a 
bereavement in the death of his uncle, which precluded 
the possibility of his performing the duties of secretary 
of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange. At a moment's 
notice Parker D. Dix, of R. T. Waters & Son, was called 
upon to take charge of this arduous task. Those present 
at the meeting know with what skill and fidelity he per- 
formed the work. As a slight testimonial of appreciation 
the exchange has presented to Mr. Dix a handsome scarf 
pin in the form of a conventionalized fleur-de-lis, in 
which are incrusted numerous brilliants. The gift was 
a total surprise to Mr. Dix and one thoroughly appre¢i- 
ated by him. 

J. Van Hall, the well known Baltimore exporter of 
logs, is absent on the continent on business. 

The lumber exporters of this market are reporting an 
extremely gratifying increase of foreign business during 
the past month, and all seem to think that if the market 
prices will now hold steady the year 1900 will prove the 
best one American exporters ever saw. The Sterling 
West Company reports an increase of nearly 50 percent 
in March business over that of 1899. 

The North Carolina pine dealers in this market, of 
which there is a large number, are extremely gratified 
with their business so far this year, and all seem sal 
guine of a continued steady market and a large volume 
of business for the rest of the season. 


AMONG THE NORFOLK MILLS. 


NorFotk, Va., April 9.—The Cummer Company has 
nearly completed a handsome new office building adjoin 
ing its old office structure at Berkley. The construction 
and furnishing of this new structure have occupied the 
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time and attention of Manager E. C. Fosburg for some 
time past. The offices will be complete and perfect in all 
details, and will exhibit in both interior and exterior 
finish the possibilities of all native Virginia and North 
Carolina woods. Mr. Fosburg promises that notwith- 
standing his elaborate new quarters it will be no more 
necessary in the future than it has been in the past in 
order to gain an audience with him for the visitor to 
send in his card on a silver platter by a uniformed 
menial. 

It will be recalled that the Pocahontas Lumber Com- 
pany organized last October at Norfolk a general jobbing 
business in North Carolina and long leaf pine and south- 
ern hardwoods, under the able management of W. W. 
Robertson. ‘The company has been quite successful and 
at the present time is enjoying a prosperous business by 
both water and rail, 

Manager F. E. Rogers, of the big E. H. Barnes & Co. 
box factory, reports that he is running the plant at full 
capacity and has orders for shooks to occupy the entire 
season. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
Pittsburg, has recently opened an office in the Second 
National Bank building here, in charge of J. Watts Mar- 
tin, who gained his lumber education with the Cummer 
Company. Mr. Martin acts as Atlantic coast buyer fer 
North Carolina pine and other lumber products for the 
big Pittsburg house. 

When asked about the North Carolina pine trade Man- 
ager Fosburg, of the Cummer Company, says that it is 
entirely satisfactory, and that for the first three months 
of the year his concern came within 6,000 feet of increas- 
ing its business 25 percent over the corresponding period 
of last year. 

G. B. Walker, of Liverpool, England., was a visitor 
here last week, looking over the market. His firm, 
G. B. Walker & Son, handles hardwoods, including the 
finer varieties, along with southern pine, in which he 
reported a good trade. Mr. Walker is on his way west 
ou a combined business and pleasure trip to the great 
hardwood section of Tennessee. 

Charles Jones, the well known Boston lumberman, in 
company with H. H. Gibson, representing the American 
Lumberman, are visiting this market, 

W. W. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; H. J. Hollister 
and William H. Barnett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., regis- 
tered at the Monticello Saturday. 

Wood Gerrish, who looks after the Cummer Com- 
pany’s logging matters in North Carolina, came in Sat- 
urday for a breath of salt air. Wood weighs only 300 
pounds and declares he would fatten up if he didn’t 
smoke so much. 





IN JACKSONVILLE AND VICINITY. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fxa., April 8.—The mill men all 
through the state report that they are running full 
time with plenty of orders ahead. The logging situa- 
tion with some of them is getting to be a rather serious 
matter, as most of them have to hustle to get enough 
logs to keep their plants going. This is rather discour- 
aging now that the prospects are bright for the present 
season, 

At a meeting held at Simpson, Ga., on Saturday, the 
ith inst., of the Georgia Saw Mill Association, it was 
voted that the members operate their plants only two- 
thirds time on account of the scarcity of timber. As 
several of the Florida mills are in this association it 
means a decrease in the output of the state that will be 
quite perceptible. 

R. H. Paul, vice-president of the East Coast Lumber 
Company, of Watertown, Fla., was in the city for a few 
days recently on business. 

Isaac Eppinger, president of the Eppinger & Russell 
Company, Olustee, Fla., with headquarters in New 
York city, spent the week in Jacksonville. Mr. Eppinger 
has spent most of his time during the past month vis- 
iting yellow pine mills throughout the south. 

J.D. Bucky, of the Yellow Pine Company, New York 
city, will return north in a few days after a stay of 
two months in this section for the benefit of his health. 

R. 'T. Starr, of the Frederick W. Starr Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., passed through the city last Friday 
on his way north. 

John L. Cunningham, of Boston, Mass., was in town 
on business, and has gone to Apalachicola. He is in 
Search of cypress and yellow pine lumber. 

B. J. Batchelor, of Panasoffkee, Fla., has been in 
town recently, 


IMPROVEMENTS ON THE NORTHEASTERN. 

The New Orleans & North-Eastern railroad is now re- 
laying its track between New Orleans and Slidell, La., a 
distance of twenty-nine miles, with new steel rails 
weighing seventy-five pounds to the yard. 

The entire line has been ballasted in the most 
approved manner from end to end, and, notwithstanding 
the increased price of steel, two-thirds of the entire 
mileage has been relaid with 75-pound new steel 
rails, and the balance of the line will be relaid 
48 rapidly as the material can be procured. These 
mprovements are not only an indication of the pros- 
perous condition of the property, but an assurance of 
safety and comfort to travelers. 

Th entire Queen & Crescent system, of which the 
er Orleans & North-Eastern forms a part, is now a 
‘Aoroughly up-to-date system of railroads, running the 
very best equipment, of the most modern style, 
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Bi. Vumber manufacturing, stave making and wood 
eae mg operations in and near Lewiston, Me., have 
ready begun. Park & Skillings, of Boston, will oper- 
ate a new mill at this point. 
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Biggest Lumber Salesman on Earth. 


The statement which constitutes the heading of this 
article may not be absolutely correct, but we are willing 
to lay a small wager that it is; and the wager will be to 
this effect, that if any one can introduce a lumber sales- 
man, regularly in the business, who exceeds the physical 
measurements of T. W. Van Cleave, eastern salesman 
and manager of the Boston office of the St. Louis Refrig- 
erator & Wooden Gutter Company, we will be happy to 
place his name upon the subscription list of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman for a year without charge. The meas- 
urements are as follows: Hight, 6 feet 7 inches; weight, 
300 pounds; waist measure, 464 inches; chest measure, 
474 inches; size of shoe, No. 11; size of hat, 7§. 

Now, it will not do simply to surpass Mr. Van Cleave 
in any one or two particulars to win the prize. If there 
can be found a successful lumber salesman who measures 
five feet or six feet around the waist while his chest 
maintains only a normal size that will not fill the bill. 
Neither will the big head, requiring a No. 8 hat, alone 
catch the prize. This is not a contest for fat men or 
freaks, but of well proportioned, well set up, sinewy, 
active giants. 


T. W. VAN CLEAVE, OF BOSTON, MASS. 


It was about a year ago that this young giant came 
out of the west to conquer the east. He landed at the 
Boston & Albany depot in the ancient city of the Puri- 
tans one morning and proceeded forthwith to Young’s 
hotel. After breakfast he promptly betook himself to 
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the writing room and, laying his new spring overcoat 
over a chair, proceeded to write his wife of his safe 
arrival. When he had finished, his overcoat (we suppose 
he calls it top coat now) was gone, and with it whatever 
of value it contained. 

It was an unpromising introduction, and was followed 
by what Van Cleave from his present hight of success 
will now admit was about as trying a period of business 
discouragements as any one ever encountered. Just what 
was the matter it is hard to tell, except to say on general 
principles that Boston and Massachusetts, and New Eng- 
land generally, are extremely conservative. Perhaps Mr. 
Van Cleave looked so big that the eastern lumbermen 
were afraid to do business with him. Perhaps they 
could not realize that so big a body was mated with a 
full sized brain. More likely they distrusted anything 
that would come from so far away as Arkansas, and 
doubted that the faraway lumber which Van Cleave had 
to sell would meet their purpose. But Mr, Van Cleave 
opened up his office, stuck to his proposition that he was 
selling the best lumber on earth, and before long orders 
began to come his way; and the rtore of them there were 
filled the more experience the easterners had with the 
western product, the faster the demand increased, until 
finally it was not a question of getting the orders but of 
getting the stock wherewith to fill them. 

Mr. Van Cleave and his principals realized that the 
east is the market for good lumber, or, if not necessarily 
for the highest grades, for a thoroughly honest grade, 
and yet it is mainly the best grades that can stand the 
long haul and high freights from Mississippi or Louisi- 
ana or Arkansas to New England. 

Speaking of the New England trade, Mr. Van Cleave 
said a few weeks ago, when he was in Chicago: “It is 
pretty generally conceded that lumbermen throughout 
the country are a clever, high-toned lot of business 
men, but in all my lumber career I have never been more 
forcibly impressed with that idea than since my resi- 
dence in the east. One cannot hope to meet a finer, more 
reliable lot of business men than are to be found among 
the retail and wholesale lumbermen of New England. 
They are strictly up to date, and know what they want. 
They buy largely the better grades and the stock must 
come dry and well manufactured. Otherwise you are 
sure to have all sorts of trouble on your hands and very 
likely a modest reqhest for a rebate ranging anywhere 
from $3 to $15 a thousand feet, but by shipping them 
what they order you will never hear a word of complaint, 
and they are sure to let you hear from them when they 
are ready for more. It is a pleasure to do business with 
men of this sort and this year I hope nearly or quite to 
double my sales of last year. I have already, in addition 
to my business for the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden 
Gutter Company, made some good sales of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company’s stock and expect to handle a 
large amount of their output in the upper grades, such 
as rift flooring and also railroad ties and timbers.” 

It was something of an innovation for a southwestern 
lumber concern to establish a branch office and sales 
department in Boston. Boston is a natural market for 
spruce, for Canadian pine, for North Carolina pine and 
for the long leaf pine of Georgia and Florida, It is also 
a market for Pennsylvania hemlock and no small amount 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, but to build up a regular 
business in lumber which had to be hauled 1,500 miles 
seemed like a daring proposition. But the St. Louis 
Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Company is a house: 
which is not afraid of new things and is characterized 
by inventive enterprise. Particularly is this aggressive 
sort of policy characteristic of N. W. McLeod, general 
manager of the company. It is not only a great whole- 
saling. establishment but a great manufacturing one as 
well, having mills in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama. It makes a large amount of good lumber, 
good both from the character of the timber from which 
it is made and the manufacture. Much of it is lumber 
that is especially adapted to the eastern trade, and so 
Mr. McLeod determined to make this eastern experiment 
and to do it in no half-hearted way. It should be a real 
office in charge of a real lumberman, and, looking for 
the man who should make this venture, he selected a 
western lumberman. His judgment was good, and the 
success which T. W. Van Cleave has achieved is a credit 
to his company as well as to himself. 

T. W. Van Cleave is only thirty years old, but he has 
had a varied and large experience in lumber. He is a 
Kentuckian by birth, but all his lumber experience, 
except that of the last year, has been west of the Missis- 
sippi river. He learned the rudiments of the business in 
Kansas City, starting there about ten years ago. For 
three years he was a traveling salesman, and then for 
two years he was purchasing agent for the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, of Kansas City, with his headquarters 
at Texarkana. He then organized the E. W. Frost Lum- 
ber Company, of Texarkana, of which he was the vice- 
president and general manager for two years; then he 
beeame manager of the Arkansas Central Lumber Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, an organization affiliated with the 
St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Company. Thus 
his talents were well known to Mr. McLeod and his asso- 
ciates, William Grayson, president, and W. E. Grayson, 
vice-president. 

It was a high compliment that they paid him in mak- 
ing him manager of the eastern department of their 
great institution. 

It is not to be expected that T. W. Van Cleave will 
grow physically, though he may add avoirdupois as the 
years go on, but mentally and in business wisdom he 
will grow. He is the kind of man that may be depended 
upon for constantly better things and, having achieved 
so much of success and having attained so stable a posi- 
tion in the trade in ten brief years, it 1s not hazardous 
to predict for him a Jarge measure of success in the 
years to come, 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 


Conditions at Various [ill Points in Arkansas and Texas—Better Movement of Lumber at 
St. Louis—The Situation in Missouri and Kansas—Iin the New Orleans District— 
From Western Louisiana and East Texas—Over in Alabama. 


PAPAIN 


AMONG THE SOUTHWESTERN MILLS. 


The Lester Mill Company. 


About eight miles from Camden, Ark., on the Iron 
Mountain branch, toward Gurdon, stands the plant 
operated by the Lester Mill Company. The company 
saws yellow pine, cypress and oak, and is well and 
favorably known to the trade. It is at Lester, Ark. 

The trains run so inconveniently from Camden that 
most travelers seeking Lester take a buggy in order to 
make the round trip ina day. 1 took the latter method, 
and, with a negro, we started. I asked him how the 
roads were, and he allowed they were “tolable bad.” 
He also allowed it was “tolable hilly” to Lester. So 
we sloshed along through hog wallows for a couple 
of hours, climbing mountains for awhile, and sliding 
down the other side, until we reached an opening in 
the woods, where the town of Lester burst upon the 
gaze. It seemed like an oasis in a desert of yellow pine 
and hardwood timber, and was really quite prettily 
located in a little valley in the mountains, 

Big improvements have been made at this plant since 
the company was incorporated a few years ago. Leonard 
Bratt is president, F. R. Pierce, of St. Louis, vice-presi- 
dent, and Lewis E. Bratt, secretary. The Louis Werner 
Saw Mill Company of St. Louis acts as selling agent 
for the output of the mill. The capacity is 50,000 feet 
of yellow pine daily. The yard stock usually carried is 
about 2,500,000 feet, with dry-shed room for 500,000 to 
700,000 feet. The mill also saws about 1,000,000 feet 
of cypress annually and the same quantity of oak. A 
ten years’ cut of timber is controlled by the company, 
with more at hand if operations should continue after 
that time. A railroad sixteen miles long logs the mill. 
Most of the timber is in Ouachita and Nevada counties. 
The mill is equipped with a circular,and a pony Wickes 
gang, which takes four to six inch cants. Last winter 
a new trimmer, a Filer & Stowell carriage and blocks 
and a 150-horse power boiler were added to the mechani- 
cal part of the plant. The mill has been at Lester for 
eight years, and was formerly known as the Leonard 
Bratt Lumber Company. It was incorporated in 1894 
as the Lester Mill Company. 

J. A. Bratt, father of the two sons mentioned, is an old 
Wisconsin lumberman. He afterward moved to Malvern, 
Ark., where he lived for many years. He went to Lester 
about twelve years ago and began milling operations 
there. Both of his sons learned the lumber business 
in Arkansas, and learned it thoroughly, under ‘his tute- 
lage. Lewis looks after the railroading and logging de- 
partments, and Leonard supervises the manufacturing 
and office departments. They are competent and care- 
ful mill men, energetic and industrious. They deserve 
the success they have achieved, 

Frank R. Pierce owned an interest in the company 
before it was incorporated in 1894. The Bratts knew 
him when he was with the Arcadelphia Lumber Com- 
pany. He retained his interest after the incorporation 
and is a valuable partner, highly appreciated by the 
Bratts. He is well known in yellow pine circles as vice- 
president of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Martin-Alexander Lumber Company. 
Pike City, Ark., is probably the most difficult saw 


mill town to reach in the state of Arkansas. I say difii- 
cult in a qualified way, and mean that it is a long moun- 
tain climb from Smithton, Ark., an erstwhile famous 
saw mill town on the Iron Mountain main line. The 
distance to Pike City via the Southwestern Arkansas 
& Indian Territory railroad, is between thirty and forty 
miles, and a stiff climb all the way. But the reward 
comes when Pike City is reached, for you are away up in 
the foothills of the Ozarks, where the mountain breeze 
stings your face in the early morning. 

It is here that Archie V. Alexander reigns supreme 
among his mountaineer mill men. Better fitted to grace 
the fashionable drawing-rooms in the cities, he prefers 
the atmosphere of the mountains. He knows every part 
of the wild, timbered country around Pike. He has 
ridden through it a hundred times. Every mountaineer 
in Pike County has entertained him, and he loves the 
life. He is welcome everywhere in these parts. The 
people swear by him, and his popularity is based upon 
fairness. He stands by his friends and fights his ene- 
mies. 

Pike City is the home of “Southern Beauty” yellow 
pine. It possesses several good hotels, excellent streets, 
a town matishal, and the Pike City Weekly Cannon Ball, 
which is fired at the natives every Friday. ‘The editor 
is a candidate for the legislature, and will doubtless be 
sent to Little Rock by an admiring constituency. Be- 
sides these attractions, Pike has the big saw mill. The 
city is the terminus of the railroad from Smithton and 
its chiefest support. It sends down about 1,000 cars 
of yellow pine lumber annually over the road, con- 
signed to divers and sundry retail yards throughout the 
country. The mill is well and favorably known, and it 
produces good lumber, largely yard stock. Like all 
the yellow pine mills, it made money last year. 

archie Alexander is a practical and ambitious mill 
man. He devotes his whole time to the plant. He has 
been a consistent believer in and advocate of good profits 
in this wood, and even in the darker years of the history 


of southren pine, his faith was not shattered. Like 
many others, he struggled on, until at last the reward 
came last year, which bids fair to continue for years 
to come. ‘To prove his confidence in this wood, he is 
investing everything in additional timber land, and 
intends to continue doing so. 

The mill has been a heavy shipper of yellow pine lum- 
ber for a year or more. It is an excellent plant, well 
equipped, and making good lumber. . It has been a boon 
to the little railroad in freight traffic. 

Mr. Alexander is erecting a beautiful home at Pike. 
It is built on the clubhouse style, with a gallery or porch 
extending quite around the house. It will be ready for 
occupancy about June 1. Among other things, Mr. Alex- 
ander will have a fine billiard room and table. He and 
Captain P. B. Price, general freight agent and superin- 
tendent of the Southwestern Arkansas & Indian Terri- 
tory railroad, both Kentuckians by birth, will try con- 
clusions at this game very soon. 

E. B. Martin, a well-known lumberman of Chicago, 
is senior member of the company, known as the Martin- 
Alexander Lumber Company. He resides in that city, 
visiting the mill once a month. He has made several 
timber land investments for the company and is a 
believer in the future of yellow pine. 


A Lumber Railroad. 


A word about the Southwestern Arkansas & Indian 
Territory railroad. This road has been a considerable 
factor in lumber operations in that part of Arkansas 
just described. It was built by the Smithton Lumber 
Company, and when that company went into the hands 
of a receiver, it went, too. It pierces a rich timber coun- 
try, interspersed with farming lands. Its final destina- 
tion is a Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf railroad con- 
nection. Some months ago it was offered for sale at 
publie outery, and was purchased by Mr, Grayson of 
the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Company 
for $135,000. This sale was afterward set aside, and 
at a second sale Murray Carleton of St. Louis, who is 
largely interested in the traction company of that city, 
purchased it for $160,000. It is probable that it will 
soon be pushed further west, for the Kansas City, Pitts- 
burg & Gulf connection. Already the road is paying 
fairly well. It ought to be a good property. At An- 
toine there is a large stave mill, owned by Cordell & 
Co., which markets its stock at Texarkana and Little 
Rock. At Delight, R. O. F. Key saws yellow pine to the 
extent of about 25,000 to 30,000 feet daily. At Derredd 
Switch, John M. Derredd cuts about 20,000 feet, and the 
Wolf Creek Lumber Company also operates two small 
mills on the road. 

Captain P. B. Price is superintendent and general 
freight agent and is a wide-awake official. The road 
has a future, doubtless, and will be heard from as a 
lumber-producing property. 


The Hudson River Lumber Company. 


Over on the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf Railroad, 
in Little River county, Arkansas, are the big saw mills 
of the Hudson River Lumber Company. I say saw mills, 
for there are two; one a large yellow pine plant, con- 
sisting of a band and circular, and the other a hard- 
wood mill sawing hardwoods exclusively. These two 
mills, with the planer, constitute an excellent plant, 
whose product stands high in Kansas, Missouri and 
Colorado, where most of the stock is’ shipped. 

Little River county has long been famous for its soft 
yellow pine. The Central Coal & Coke Company’s great 
plant at Texarkana draws its timber supply from the 
same county. Its log teams pass the Hudson River 
Lumber Company’s station every day. The praises of 
this particular timber from Little River county 
have been sung so often in the lumber press for the 
past six years that it is needless to repeat them. But 
certainly the Hudson River Lumber Company is to be 
congratulated in securing its timber supply from this 
section of Arkansas, 

About two years ago C. B. Sweet, now vice-president, 
secretary and general manager of the company at Hud- 
son, began the erection of the mill plant. He was at one 
time in business at Pittsburg, Kan., and he went to 
work with all the energy of a westerner and built 
a mill which is another of those types which have made 
Arkansas famous as a state for high-grade saw mills. 


_ He devoted all his energy toward having a mill which 


would not only saw good lumber, but which would stand 
the strain of a large trade, and he succeeded. I have 
“8 as good mills frequently, but seldom have I seen 
etter. 

Mr. Sweet told me his company had about six years’ 
cut of the finest of Little River county soft pine timber, 
with more in sight when needed. The company also 
owns quite a tract of hardwood timber, including oak, 
cottonwood, gum and hickory, which is sawed and 
worked up into wagon and furniture stock in a special 
mill at Hudson. The yellow pine capacity is 100,000 
feet daily. 

Mr. Sweet is thoroughly practical and devotes his 
time to the mill, residing at Hudson with his family. 
R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany of Kansas City, is president of the company. Mr. 
Sweet, vice-president, secretary and general manager, 
and 8. H, Wilson, treasurer. The company was incor- 
porated in 1898 with $100,000 capital stock. 


Texarkana, Arkansas-Texas. 


Texarkana, for years a great yellow pine center and 
the headquarters of many of the large operators in that 
lumber, is still a very important city for lumber trans- 
actions. Three large manufacturing concerns do their 
selling there, besides a number of wholesalers, and the 
city is a central point for a large lumber trade. 


William Buchanan. 


Wherever yellow pine is used, the name of William 
Buchanan is known. He has been one of the heaviest 
operators and the largest manufacturers of this lumber in 
the country. He has given his life to its development, 
and from his early years his name, with those of EK. W. 
Frost and W. T. Ferguson, has been associated with 
pioneer work in southern lumber operations. Colonel 
Buchanan is still a resident of Texarkana, and his home 
office remains there, with selling branches at Kansas 
City and St. Louis. 

What Mr, Buchanan has done for yellow pine has been 
repeatedly written in these columns. His great mills 
at Stamps, Ark., and along his railroad, which extends 
away down into Louisiana, still manufacture immense 
quantities of this lumber and will do so for years to 
come. His railroad operations are very extensive and 
are quite separate from the lumber interests. In addi- 
tion to owning his railroads, he is interested in others, 
and was elected a director last week in the Texarkana & 
Ft. Smith railroad. He is highly esteemed in his home 
city as a man, and his business sagacity has always been 
of the highest order. 

I ‘had a chat with Manager Whitmarsh last week. He 
stated that mill stocks were quite large, but that some 
lumber was moving, and he looked for a fair trade this 
year. William Buchanan sells only stock manufactured 
at his own plants, and very rarely goes into the market 
to buy lumber outside. Whenever this is done, great 
care is taken to see that such lumber is equal in grade 
and manufacure to his own. Mr. Buchanan spent years 
building up trade on the -reputation of good lumber, 
carefully manufactured, and his own mills are adequate 
to supply his customers. The mills were running 
steadily, and can take care of orders this year, as they 
did in 1899, 


The Southern Pine Lumber Company. 


Secretary McWilliams, of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company, was feeling in very good spirits over yellow 
pine prospects for the year. This company is an old- 
established manufacturing concern, with mills down on 
the Houston, East & West Texas railroad, between 
Texarkana and Houston, Tex. Mr. Temple, president 
of the company, spends a large part of his time at the 
mills, supervising the manufacture of the lumber, and 
Mr. McWilliams devotes his time to the office at Texar- 
kana. Both are practical and energetic lumbermen, and 
the company has made an enviable record during its long 
career. 

Mr. McWilliams stated to your correspondent that the 
mill plant had been put abreast of the times in mechani- 
cal equipment. All of the southwestern yellow pine 
plants have made improvements during the past year, 
and the Southern Pine Lumber Company has kept pace 
with the others. As to last season’s trade, it had been 
extremely gratifying, and there seemed to be no good 
reason why 1900’s record should not equal it. ‘The yel- 
low pine men had learned a great many valuable lessons 
since 1892, and no more sacrifice of lumber at less than 
cost will be made by the average mill man. Prospects 
are very promising, in the opinion of this company. 


The Sabine Valley Lumber Company, 
Another of the sterling yellow pine concerns at Texar- 
kana is the Sabine Valléy Lumber Company. It is one 
of the connections of the well-known Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City. It has been operating in 
Texarkana for several years, and the company bears 
high reputation for its lumber. It handles yard stock 
very largely, selling in the western territory to a heavy 
extent. The company manufactures its own stock and 
wholesales it from the Texarkana office. S. T. Woodring 
is in charge, and his record has been high as a sales 
manager. The company’s specialty, as stated, is yard 
stock, but it is prepred to furnish on short notice heavy 
timbers, surfaced or rough. Owing to a_ largely 
increased demand during the past year or so, the com- 
pany has increased its capacity, and is in a good posi 

tion to take care of almost any volume of trade. 


The Central Coal & Coke Company’s Big [iill. 

Over on the edge of Texarkana the big band mill of 
the Central Coal & Coke Company continues to make 
the famous Little River soft pine. The main offices of 
this company are at Kansas City, and it enjoys the repu 
tation of being one of the largest yellow pine concerns 
the country. Ever since the plant at Texarkana was 
built, the lumber from its saws and planers has been 
marketed with little or no solicitation. Its grades have 
been regarded by the retail trade as “away up in G,” and 
yard dealers have often insisted when buying from the 
general trade that the grades must be equal to the “Four 
C’s” stock, A large part of the cut of this mill goes east 
of the Mississippi river where the market is fastidicus, 
and care has always been taken to manufacture good 
lumber for this trade. 

When the Texarkana mill of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company was built, it was regarded as the model saW 
mill plant in the southwestern yellow pine country. 
is as good today as ever, for no improved devices for 
manufacturing lumber are overlooked by the company. 
The mill has been the pride of Texarkana for years, a0 
it still is. 

It is logged over the main line of the Texarkana & Ft. 
Smith Railroad, now a part of the Kansas City, Pitts 
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purg & Gulf system. The timber is in Little River 
county, Arkansas, and is of a soft variety, easily worked, 
and consequently very popular in the market for finish- 
ing purposes. 

Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, is assistant general 
manager. The company also saws long leaf pine at 
another large mill located at Keith, La., on the Kansas 
City, Pittsburg & Gulf railroad. 


The T. C. Skeen Lumber Company. 


T. ©. Skeen, or, as he is better known, “Claude” 
Skeen, is one of the coming young yellow pine lumber- 
men of the southwestern country. He got his lumber 
education in Texas and later at the mill of Crowell & 
Spencer, at Longleaf, La., on the Watkins railroad. 
He was formerly assistant cashier of a Texarkana bank, 
but was attracted to the lumber business when Texar- 
kana was the headquarters of some dozen or fifteen 
wholesale concerns, eight or ten years ago. His train- 
ing has been a practical one, as he has served in every 
capacity at the mill, where he learned the business in 
all its details. This education proved valuable to him, 
and he is now well established in wholesaling yellow 
pine and cypress lumber at Texarkana, under the name 
of the T, C. Skeen Lumber Company. He owns a mill 
sawing yellow pine in east Texas and controls the out- 
put of others. 

Mr. Skeen told me that his company did a splendid 
business last year, far exceeding its expectations. He ex- 
pects to handle about 1,000 cars in 1900. He is branch- 
ing out slowly, but aggressively, and is making himself 
felt in yellow pine circles. He is one of the younger 
class of lumbermen who may be classed under the head 
of coming men in the trade. 


The J. F. Floyd Lumber Company. 


The J. F. Floyd Lumber Company, of which J. F. 
Floyd, formerly of Spencer & Floyd, is the principal 
partner, completes the Texarkana list of yellow pine 
lumber concerns. This company is in the wholesale 
business, catering largely to the western territory. Mr. 
Flyod is one of the early lumbermen of the city. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr Louis, Mo., April 11.—The movement of lumber 
into and out of the St. Louis market has been heavier 
during the past week than during the preceding week, 
the receipts being 29,860,000 feet, and the shipments 
15,492,000 feet. Weather conditions in this northern 
country have been satisfactory this month, until within 
a few days, and general trade is beginning to show the 
effects of the change. As a general proposition orders 
are not difficult to secure. 

There is no longer a flurry in yellow pine. Although 
things are still open and people are still free to go after 
all the business they can capture at any prices they 
care to quote, there is a much firmer market than there 
was a couple of weeks ago, and present quotations are 
not on as low a basis as at that time. The committee 
of ten appointed at the meeting of April 5 to determine 
upon a new basis of values has submitted a list which 
will be effective on and after April 16, and which is 
now being mailed out by the great majority of the man- 
ufacturers. To all intents and purposes this new list 
became effective as soon as it was announced what it 
would be for it is the present basis on which quotations 
are made. Considerable business is coming in and the 
majority of the people say they have a suflicient number 
of orders on their books to make them satisfied with 
conditions. Orders for special stuff remain heavy, car 
stock, especially, being bought in large quantities. Orders 
placed for cars during March were 6,574 box, stock, fur- 
niture and refrigerator cars; 1,756 coal, ore and gon- 
dola cars; 800 steel cars; 560 flat cars; 5 tank cars, and 
237 were for passenger and street railroad service. This 
falls about 600 cars below the February business. 

Neither in St. Louis nor in East St. Louis does the 
strike in the building trades show signs of settlement 
in the near future. On this side of the river only about 
500 carpenters are at work, and they are being paid 
the raise in wages merely until the present contracts are 
finished. The contractors are determined not to sub- 
mit to the demands of the various unions and are doing 
no figuring on future work. The present fear is that the 
strike will spread to the planing mills and allied indus- 
tries. Those mills relying on the city work are not 
busy, and those doing a country business have for some 
time been making preparations to meet just such an 
emergency and are not loaded up on orders which must 
be filled regardless of cost. 
the Hogg-Perkins Lumber Company, in the Lincoln 
Trust building, reports having done a rattling good 
business during the past few weeks. This company 
only started a couple of months ago, and is making a 
remarkable showing. ; 

J. W. Brown, president, and P. C. Blain, general 
manager of the Camden Lumber Company, were in the 
city last week to purchase one and a half miles of steel 
rails with which to extend the logging road of the 
company. This company is putting in a new hardwood 
mill at Frenchport, Ark., on the Ouachita river, eleven 
miles southeast of Camden. The mill is to have a 
capacity of 40,000 feet a day and will cut gum and 
¢ypress and cypress shingles. 

In a recent conversation with Henry S. Patter, of the 
tomate incorporated St. Louis Steel Barge Company, I 
earned that the construction of the first towboat and 
consorts will be immediately begun and that the boats 
will be in commission by the latter part of July. 
me ee visitors at St. Louis last week was Robert 
Clevel 8, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, of 

eland, Ohio, one of the best wholesale concerns in the 








country. Mr. Jenks, through his southern representa- 
tives and because of his own identity in the trade, does 
a large business in yellow pine, and particularly in 
special bills, and the representatives of the mills with 
whom he does business are always glad to see him. He 
has built up a large and prosperous business by fidelity 
to the people with whom he contracts to buy or to sell 
material, and in his operations he looks carefully after 
the interests of his patrons on both sides of the market. 
Consequently his relations are continued from year to 
year with the same people and extended to include new 
ones. 

Representatives of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern railway, the St. Louis-Southwestern railway, 
the Kansas City Southern railway, the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Memphis railway, and the Choctaw & 
Memphis railway met in St. Louis on April 9 and deter- 
mined upon a rigid enforcement of the new distance 
tariff ordered into effect by the Arkansas railroad com- 
mission. To this end all switching tariffs have been 
recalled, and a new order of things went into effect 
yesterday. The new tariff, as printed in last week’s 
issue of the Lumberman, now prevails, and it is a great 
hardship to those of the smaller mills that have no 
planing mills and have had a milling in transit rate. 
It adds about 75 cents a thousand feet to the cost of 
the lumber turned out by these small mills. In deter- 
mining to take full advantage of the law the railroads 
were doubtless impelled by the opportunity to shift 
some of the energy of their fight against the Arkansas 
railroad commission onto the shoulders of the lumber- 
men of the state. 

F. H. Smith, of the F. H. Smith Lumber Company, is 
in Mobile, Ala., on matters connected with the Creel- 
man Export Lumber Company. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held on April 
10, it was finally determined to make an exhibit at the 
Paris exposition. Chief Inspector Edmunds has started 
south to collect material for the exhibit—which will be 
strictly commercial—and it will be arranged and cat- 
alogued in St. Louis, and shipped by May 1. An 
abundance of printed matter will be prepared and, while 
nothing fancy or elaborate is contemplated, the exhibit 
will be comprehensive and will fully show the commer- 
cial advantages of yellow pine. 

Charles S. Brown, of the Hall & Brown Woodworking 
Machine Company, St. Louis, sat at his desk reviewing 
orders for machinery, by letter and telegram, with his 
usual graceful deliberation, and interpolated a word to 
the writer occasionally, keeping up the conversation 
while answering telephone messages of inquiry or advice 
from the various factory foremen and others desiring to 
consult the head of the establishment upon points neces- 
sary in order to keep the machinery humming. Mr. 
Brown has had a volume of business so large that the 
capacity of the company’s shops has been fully taxed; 
and he says that the present condition of affairs is not 
so satisfactory to himself as though he had a nice line 
of machinery made up in advance and waiting in his 
warerooms ready to be shipped out at once. That cus- 
tom had grown up in him so during the dull years that 
it is a little embarrassing now to be doing business with 
scarcely a machine in sight, and under the necessity of 
manufacturing the machine from the patterns after the 
order has been received. He hopes for a continuance of 
good times, but hopes also to get some machines in stock 
so as to be able to conduct the sales of the company 
along the lines suggested. 

David B. Carse, of the Carse Bros. Company, Chicago, 
engineers and machinery manufacturers and dealers, the 
firm being the Chicago representative of the 8. A. Woods 
Machine Company, of Boston, where the celebrated 
Carse woodworking machinery is manufactured, was in 
St. Louis the past week looking after some railroad 
orders for machinery. In fact, he was figuring on a 
$30,000 order. Mr. Carse is enthusiastic regarding the 
appliances he offers for sale, and is particularly enrap- 
tured with the splendid reputation of the 8. A. Woods 
line of machines, which are standard at home and abroad, 
and he says that the greater facilities of the S. A. Woods 
Machine Company since the enlargement of its works 
during the past year are more nearly in harmony with 
the demand upon the company, and that the concern is 
enjoying a very large and prosperous business. 

W. G. Collar, manager of the Junction City Lumber 
Company, Junction City, Ark., was seen in the north a 
few days ago, and his improved physical appearance as 
compared with the last time the writer saw him was the 
occasion of remark, which led to the information that 
Mr. Collar had been making a trip to the Pacific coast in 
the interest of some of his friends who desired to buy a 
large tract of timber in Oregon and Washington. Mr. 
Collar’s practical knowledge of timber matters led to 
his selection for this tour of investigation, and he came 
out of the woods of Oregon and Washington after several 
weeks that were ‘highly recuperative to himself, and 
whose results were doubtless highly satisfactory to his 
friends who induced him to make the pilgrimage in their 
behalf. The result of his investigations has been com- 
mitted to paper, but was not submitted to the writer, so 
the sequel to this western trip cannot be recorded other 
than by stating the writer’s satisfaction at the benefits 
accruing to Mr. Collar’s health. 

Capt. George W. Lock, of Lock, Moore & Co., Lake 
Charles, La., and Snark of the Universe of the Concate- 
nated Order of Hoo-Hoo, was in the north last week con- 
ferring with some of his lieutenants regarding Hoo-Hoo 
matters, and incidentally giving same attention to the 
lumber business which has made for Capt. Lock and his 
company a success both complete and enduring. 

T. H. Garrett, of the T, H. Garrett Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, returned to the city a few days ago after a 
ten days’ pilgrimage among the mills of the south. He 





reports that there have been an unusual number of small 
mills and not a few large ones put into commission dur- 
ing the last few months, and that the productive capac- 
ity of the south has been very greatly increased in both 
yellow pine and hardwoods. Mr. Garrett is a close 
observer, and the deductions he makes from his observa- 
tions, which are both minute and the result of examina- 
tion of a wide territory, point toward conservatism in 
trade matters and suggest caution in buying. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 10.—There has been a visable 
increase in the demand for lumber among the wholesalers 
at Kansas City since the first of the month. A good 
many dealers who had been holding off orders for spring 
stock have placed this business within the past week or 
two, feeling confident that prices were as low as they 
would be at any time this spring. In addition to the 
current demand, there is a heavy inquiry for about every- 
thing in the lumber line, including sash and doors, and 
this indicates a good demand to come in the near future. 

The retail trade in the large towns and cities is becom- 
ing more active every day. The country trade is rather 
quiet at this time, owing to the fact that the farmers are 
putting in corn and are busy in their fields. They got 
to work earlier than usual this year, and in many por- 
tions of Kansas and Missouri they will be through with 
their field work by April 15, after which time the dealers 
look for considerable country trade. Wheat prospects in 
this section are finer than they have ever been before at 
this time of the year. Every condition has been favor- 
able since the wheat was planted last fall, and the farm- 
ers out this way feel sure of a heavy wheat crop this 
year. The fine wheat prospects, and good prices on 
nearly all farm products, will tend to make them do 
more building than usual, and the outlook for country 
trade in most sections of the southwest is good. 

While building at Kansas City has not yet been tied 
up by labor troubles, a strike of the building trades 
unions is threatened and may occur this week. The car- 
penters especially are restive. They are getting 30 cents 
an hour, but are demanding 374 cents. In addition they 
want the master builders to sign a contract to employ 
none but union carpenters. The builders have offered to 
give the carpenters 35 cents an hour, but will not agree 
to employ only union labor, unless the unions will agree 
to have their members work for none but members of the 
Master Builders’ Association. ‘This seems to be a fair 
proposition, but the carpenters will not’ agree to the 
requests of the builders. It therefore looks as if the 
strike would be on in a few days, and if so building will 
be tied up indefinitely at Kansas City. 

Kansas City received a shock on last Wednesday when 
the Convention Hall, the pride of the southwest, and the 
finest of its kind in the country, was totally destroyed 
by fire. Less than an hour after the hall took fire a sub- 
scription had been started to rebuild it, or rather to 
erect a new one, finer and better than the one that was 
burned. The subscription has reached $70,000 by this 
time, which, with $155,000 insurance and $10,000 which 
the convention hall directors had in the treasury, makes 
$235,000 on hand for a starter. Work on the new hall 
has begun. The contract for the immense iron trusses to 
support the roof has been let, and some of this iron is 
already on its way to Kansas City. Nearly every lum- 
berman in the city has donated liberally toward the new 
hall, and the lumber will be furnished at about actual 
cost. 

Henry Strong, formerly in the sash and door business 
at Topeka, Kan., will represent the Foster-Munger Com- 
pany, of Chicago, in this territory, and will have an 
oflice in the New York Life building. 





CRESCENT CITY NOTES. 


New Orteans, La., April 10.—In the New Orleans 
district, including the mills on the gulf coast and the 
railroad mills directly tributary to this port, there has 
been some talk in the last month that yellow pine man- 
ufacturers were too prone to increase their cut when 
business was brisk. ‘There have been a number of mills 
which, when orders were pouring in at a rate which was 
more encouraging than usual, have operated night and 
day. The result has been that the output has increased 
at a ratio more than proportionate to the demand. 

A leading manufacturer of this section said this 
morning that in the desire of the yellow pine manufac- 
turers to more than keep pace with the market was to 
be read the conditions which had resulted in the slight 
flurry in prices. This manufacturer thought that if the 
mills had kept steadily along producing the normal cut, 
there would not have been born the overproduction which 
gave rise to disorganized values. He said it was a law 
of trade that if the normal production was overdone, 
the normal price would become a thing of guesswork 
rather than of certainty. Now that conditions have 
reinstated themselves and the uniform price list is 
again a factor in the yellow pine trade, he thinks it will 
be a good thing if manufacturers of yellow pine keep 
strictly within business lines and work their mills dur- 
ing daylight only. 

T. H. McCarthy, secretary, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Ruddock Cypress Company and New Orleans 
Cypress Company, is still in California at the ranch of 
C. H. Ruddock, of Chicago. He is expected to return 
to New Orleans within the next week or so. Mr. Price, 
manager of the Burton Lumber Company, of Baton 
Rouge, has been secured as the manager of the New 
Orleans Cypress Company, and will shortly assume the 
management of the mill, working under the supervision 
of Mr. McCarthy. 

Within the past two weeks the Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Company, of Lutcher, La., has been full of 
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business. It closed a contract with Fritz Fandall, of 
Gibson, whereby it becomes the possessor of $80,000 
worth of cypress lands, and with Mr. Dechaux whereby 
it acquires $40,000 worth of cypress stumpage. Pay- 
ment in both deals is stated to have been made in cash, 

The Meridian Planing Mills, which burned down 
recently, will soon be in operation again. The manage- 
ment has been moving heaven and earth to get in work- 
ing order and its efforts have met with more than the 
usual success. 

W. C. Ruckman, of the George Challoner’s Sons’ Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wis., spent a few days in New Orleans. 
Mr. Ruckman came from Plaquemine, where he took an 
order for the machinery necessary in the rebuilding of 
the shingle mill of L. G. Nicholls, which was recently 
destroyed by fire. 

Michael Kelley, of the Wright-Blodgett Company, 
Ltd., spent a few days in New Orleans last week. If 
his presence was due to anything else than pleasure he 
did not so state. 

P. H. Ketcham, formerly of Kansas City, Mo., a prom- 
inent lumberman, was another visitor to the city last 
week. 

Louisiana lumbermen are taking an active interest in 
politics. Hon. F. B. Williams, of Pattersan, La., the 
biggest owner of cypress stumpage and the largest mill 
operator in this lumber in this state, is actively second- 
ing the cause of the republican fusionists and is lending 
not only his time, but his money, to the success of this 
party. Some of his confreres are on the other side. G. 
M. Bowie, of Whitecastle, La., was an interested auditor 
at a democratic meeting Saturday last in his town, and 
is using all his influence for the success of the staight 
democratic ticket. Fred Wilbert, of the A. Wilbert’s Sons 
Lumber & Shingle Company of Plaquemine, was chair- 
man of a democratic meeting held on the same night in 
Plaquemine, and is actively participating in the polit- 
ical struggle as a leading spirit on the side of the 
democracy. 


AMONG THE CALCASIEU IILLSs, 


WesTLAKE, La., April 9.—Lumber condition here have 
not materially changed since the last report. The call 
for structural timbers and railway stuff has lost but 
little of its wonted activity. There is a big demand for 
export, most of the local mills having tackled sizable 
schedules during the past ten days. ‘The lumber is being 
loaded on cars for shipment via Sabine Pass. 

The call for yard stocks, while light, would be ample 
to keep all the planers going steadily if operators had 
the stock with which to fill orders. Many desirable 
orders stipulating prompt shipment are turned down 
for want of dry stock. Hence, most of the planers 
are either running full crews on short time or full time 
on short crews. 

The operators are not worrying on account of the 
present lull, but are putting in their best efforts toward 
filling up the low places in their yards and sheds. 
They are in close touch with the market and are getting 
in shape to meet the anticipated rush when it comes. 

Confidence inthe futureoflumber interests in Calcasieu 
is accentuated by the announcement that another large 
saw mill is soon to be erected in Lake Charles. N. D. 
Pope, of the Hodge Fence Company, has formed a com- 
pany to build and operate a mill on the site of the 
old Cessford plant, adjoining J. G. Powell’s fine plant. 
The main structure will be 32x130 feet, and two stories 
high. The boilers will be 72x18-inch flange steel, Ames 
make, The other necessary machinery will include all the 
required adjuncts to a first-class plant—double circular 
saw, steam feed, Hoo-Hoo nigger, gang edger, ete. The 
work of erecting the mill will be superintended by J. 
C. Stryker, of Pickering, La., who is considered an 
expert in that line, he having built the Pickering mill, 
Keith mill, at Leesville, La., and the Wingate mill, at 
Orange, Tex. 

The Nona Mills Company, at Leesville, has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. The 
increase was voted at a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders. 

C. B. Flanagan & Sons, formerly of Mobile, Ala., now 
of Port Arthur, Tex., has placed orders for several 
million feet of export timber among the local mills. 
They have had accepted several large schedules of rail- 
way material, to be delivered next summer. 

The big mill of the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company 
is shut down to make some changes in the refuse carrier 
in order to connect with the new burner built to replace 
the one that collapsed some months ago. This enter- 
prising firm recently shipped a large consignment of 
yellow pine decking, said to be for the construction of 
the new battleship Maine. The Bradley-Ramsay Com- 
pany has made a great run on this class of material in 
the puast twelve months. 


EAST TEXAS CONDITIONS. 


Beaumont, Tex., April 9.—Shipments from _ the 
Beaumont and east Texas mills have been much better 
during the past week than they were during the week 
previous; the planers were enabled to get hold of some 
dry lumber, and as soon as this happened, they operated 
with all their machines in order to catch up on orders. 
As the cars necessary were easily secured, considerable 
headway was made in disposing of old bills for ceiling, 
flooring, siding and other planing mill stock. The ship- 
ments of timbers were up to the normal standard, but 
in no case were particularly heavy, as log stocks have 
been materially reduced on account of recent rains. 

Up to April 6 there had been good weather prevailing 
in Texas, and the hope was entertained that business 
would begin to take on new life as a result, but on that 


date rains began falling in different parts of the state, 
resulting in the floods of last July being repeated. 
Rises in the different rivers of the state have been 
reported anywhere from ten to fifty feet, and “the 
entire central and southern portion of the state is in 
great anxiety. Until this cause of apprehension shall 
have been removed the mills need look for little trade 
from the dealers in those sections. Then, another cause 
which has conspired to render the yard trade dull is the 
approaching convention; very few of the progressive 
dealers buy anything for three weeks preceding the 
assembling of the Texas association, except such stock 
as it is necessary to have. Orders from the north- 
western territory are few and far between, especially 
since the list was abandoned. 

In the export market things are of a much more hope- 
ful character than in the domestic trade. The demand 
for export timber for the English market is strong, and 
indications are that it will be better. Export buyers 
have been in this section recently who state that English 
buyers have been holding off on timber contracts the 
same as the English spinners have on cotton, with 
the hope that the lumber would decrease in price. ‘Lhis 
hope will hardly be realized. The fact that English 
stocks are at a low ebb from the enormous demand 
on them for South African uses, will have a tendency 
to stimulate the market. There is a good demand from 
the West Indian ports for various classes of stock. ‘The 
Germans are eager for kiln-dried strips, and a cargo of 
700,000 feet of this material was recently disposed of 
for Hamburg delivery at fair prices. Prime is in good 
demand, but finds few takers in this section. 

Stewart Taylor, representing Charles Taylor, Sons 
& Co., of Liverpool, was in the city the past week. 
Mr. Taylor was anxious to purchase square timber and 
kiln-dried clears. He will remain in this vicinity for a 
few days. He confirms the reported depletion of English 
stocks on account of the South African troubles. 


MILLS BUSY AT ORANGE. 


OrANGE, TEx., April 9.—There has never been a time 
in the history of the lumber business at Orange when 
there has been more activity displayed about the big 
milling plants here than at present. One of the big mills 
is running twenty-two hours a day; three others are run- 
ning an extra quarter each day, while the two remain- 
ing plants are putting in full time. But withal, there 
is, as yet, no great accumulation of stock on any of the 
mill yards, though stocks now are better assorted than 
they have been for many months. 

Every mill in Orange is loaded up with sawing orders, 
but the planing mills are not finding it necessary to 
strain their capacities to keep up with orders. The fact 
is, the demand from the interior for yard stock has been 
just a little bit off. 

The manufacturers here have not worried in the least 
over the dull yard trade, knowing full well that the dull- 
ness is only temporary. They have filled all orders 
that came to hand and, in the interim, have been filling 
up the bare places on the mill yards and accumulating 
some dry stock with which to fill orders when the rush 
comes, 

Shipments of lumber by rail from Orange during 
March amounted to 681 cars, being 153 cars more than 
were sent away in the previous month, but 211 cars less 
than were shipped in March, 1899. There was a pretty 
good movement of lumber by water, however, the ship- 
ments for the month, as given in detail by the six con- 
cerns here, being as follows: 

Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. 

670,853 

820,312 
1,037,702 


Water shipments 
Rail shipments, rough.... 
Rail shipments, dressed 


Wingate Lumber Co. 
666,064 
709,668 

1,057,778 

Orange Lumber Co. 
683,700 
657,490 

1,061,186 


Water shipments 

Rail shipments, dressed........... 
Rail shipments, rough 

2,458,510 


Water shipments 
Nail shipments, dressed 
Rail shipments, rough 
. 2,402,376 
Bancroft Lumber Co. 
243,687 
878,237 
—_ 1,121,924 
L. Miller Lumber and Shingle Co. 


Water shipments 378,714 
Rail shipments, 1,592,001 
as 1,970,715 


Alexander Gilmer. 

Rail shipments, rough and dressed. . 861,871 
Total 11,319,263 
Never since the lumber business was inaugurated 

here has there been as much timber in the booms 

at one time as there is now. Since January 1 there 
have been scowed into the booms here 580,000 sticks 
of timber. In the jam in the river above here there 
are 60,000 sticks, which are being worked out as rapidly 
as possible. In addition to these, there are on the river, 

en route to Orange, timber drives containing 15,000 

sticks. The capacity of the mill and storage booms 

is taxed to the utmost to care for this vast number 
of logs, but up to this time there have been no losses 
and it is not thought there will be. The timber coming 
down the river this season is said to be the finest ever 
seen in the south. 

The demand for export material is brisk, and a num- 
ber of schedules have recently been placed with mills 
here, though the orders placed represent only a very 


Water shipments 
Rail shipments, rough and dressed. . 
Pickets, 2,320; lath, 90,000. 


small percentage of the business offered. Two large 
exporting concerns, the Sabine Export Company and the 
Morgan Lumber Company, are located here and report 
that they are being floooded with inquiries daily, but 
find considerable difficulty in placing business, on 
account of the large number of saw bills already on file 
at the mills. 

The Morgan Lumber Company has just cleared the 
steamship Heighington for Liverpool, and is loading at 
Sabine Pass the steamship Wastwater, for the same 
port, her cargo consisting principally of sawn timber. 

The Sabine Export Company is loading at Port Arthur 
the French bark Dugreay Tronier, and at Sabine Pass 
the Swedish bark Edward and‘ the Russian schooner 
Uku, all destined for European ports. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company this week 
cleared the bark Shetland, from Sabine Pass for Phila- 
delphia, is loading the schooner William B. Herrick, and 
has chartered the schooner Charles L, Davenport for the 
same port. 

George W. Bancroft, secretary-treasurer of the Ban- 
croft Lumber Company, returned this week from an 
important business trip to Chicago, where he spent 
several days. 

George A. Dascomb, of the Vaughn Lumber Com- 
pany, San Antonio, was an Orange visitor during the 
week, 

C. R. Sherill, manager of the wholesale department of 
William Cameron & Co., at Waco, was here during 
the week and placed an order for some big timbers 
of extra length. 

C, Flanagan, a prominent lumber exporter of Port 
Arthur, transacted business with the manufacturers 
here during the week. 


MATTERS AT SlOBILE. 


Mositx, AtA., April 10.—The feature of the export 
market the past week is the enormous shipments of 
lumber. For the week ending April 8 the combined 
exports of lumber and timber amounted to 13,750,895 
superficial feet, of which 5,079,295 was lumber and 
8,671,600 timber. This was not only the largest amount 
ever sent out from Mobile in one week, but it was double 
what has been sent out any corresponding period of the 
season, 

The demand at this time is good. Prices are not 
only firm, but a decided upward tendency is apparent 
to any one who watches conditions, while the better 
grades are actually far short of the supply. At the 
last meeting of the association, prime lumber was 
advanced $1 a thousand, while the remainder of the list 
was strictly adhered to. 

While the exports from Mobile are large, Pensacola, 
Fla., is not far behind. During the past week that city 
shipped 10,500,088 feet of timber and lumber and 47,128 
cubic feet of hewn timber. Seventeen vessels cleared at 
Pensacola with an aggregate tonnage of 17,662, carrying 
goods valued at $344,763.62. 

Approaching the Pascagoula district from the south, 
over the Louisville & Nashville railroad, a busy sight is 
presented. The river seems to be literally alive with 
busy little towboats and lumber-laden barges are gleam- 
ing in the dazzling sunlight like veritable heaps of gold, 
which the lumber buyer thinks they may well be if 
prices continue to advance. Huge rafts of timber are 
anchored at every available pier awaiting tugs to tow 
them to the ship’s side. 

The big plant of the Farnsworth Lumber Company is 
running, and just abreast of their docks a powerful gov- 
ernment dredge is seen at work, deepening the river up 
to Moss Point. 

B. L. Stafford and others have leased 600 feet of river 
front on the Mobile river, opposite the city, on which 
they will erect a modern saw mill. 


MEETING OF GULF COAST EXPORTERS. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Kxport Bureau of Information was held in Mobile April 
4. The meeting was called to order by Capt. J. W. Black, 
chairman, with W, J. Kilduff, secretary. The following 
members were present: 

J. E. North, J. E. North Lumber Co., Bond, Miss. 
aie N. Dantzler, L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co., Moss Point, 
LISS. 

A. 8. Denny, W. Denny & Co., Moss Point, Miss. 

I’. L. Wagar, Wagar Lumber Co., Wagar, Ala. 

J. S. Otis, H. Weston Lumber Co., Logtown, Miss. 

PP aa Herrin, Robinson Land & Lumber Co., Moss Point, 
LISS. 

George W. Robinson, Robinson Land & Lumber Co., Moss 
Point and Chicora, Miss. 

J. W. Black, Sullivan Timber Co., Mobile, Ala. 

2. H. Skinner, Skinner Manufacturing Co., Escambia, Fla. 

P. K. Yonge, Southern States Lumber Co., Pensacola, Fla. 

M. L. Davis, Oak Grove, Ala. 

W. B. Wright, W. B. Wright Company, Pensacola, Fla. 

J.T. McKeon, Bay City Lumber Co., Mobile, La. 

William McGee, Baird Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala. 

The lumber situation was discussed at length and 
found to be in a very satisfactory condition. 

It was moved and carried that prime lumber be 
advanced $1 a thousand. This places this grade now at 
$19. 

Interior trade was found to be in a very unsatisfac- 
tory condition, but in the opinion of those present this 
was entirely temporary. 

_An acquisition to the membership was the Poitivent & 
Favre Lumber Company, of Pearlington, Miss., one 0 
the largest concerns in the south. ? 

After an interesting discussion upon every detail of 
the trade, which lasted for over two hours, the meeting 
adjourned to meet at the same hour and place the first 
Wednesday in May. 
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FROM THE REDWOOD AND SUGAR PINE 
SECTION. 


San Francisco, Cat., April 7.—There is a little lull 
in the activities of the local city lumber trade which 
appears, however, to be but temporary. The reason for 
this condition of affairs can be found in the fact that all 
of the yards in San Francisco and its vicinity have 
become overstocked and the building operations in and 
around the city have not been as heavy as anticipated, 
with the result that the builders and contractors have 
not made the heavy calls expected of them. This state 
of affairs will not last long and the later spring will find 
things booming here again. 

The manufacturers throughout this section and all 
along the coast are reporting their mills to be running 
full time and in some cases overtime on account of 
exacting foreign and domestic orders. Every mail from 
the orient and from the Hawaiian islands brings one or 
more orders for each house and a heavy export year is 
upon the coast mills. There are several redwood and 
pine mills about to start up after a shut-down of sev- 
eral years; and from British Columbia to the Mexican 
line a prosperous year is looked forward to by all the 
manufacturers and wholesale and retail dealers. 

In the southern portions of the state there has been 
considerably more rain than last year and yet not enough 
to secure the results hoped for by the farmers and ranch- 
ers. Large shipments of coast redwood and pine from 
the northwest are going down to the various coast ports 
in the south and it looks as though the yard interests 
would suffer if the influx of lumber in such large quan- 
tities continues. Even now the dealers around Los 
Angeles and San Diego are cutting each other’s throats 
in their competitive earnestness to make sales of their 
rapidly accumulating stocks. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that these disgruntled opponents do not combine 
and effect a powerful and lasting reconciliation and so 
infuse a reasonable profit into a now unremunerative 
trade. 

The shingle business is doing exceedingly well and 
simply because a little common sense is to be found 
among the manufacturers. Humboldt and Mendocino 
counties practically control the shingle situation of this 
coast as far as the redwood product is concerned and, 
profiting from the unfortunate example of their lumber 
manufacturing brethren in their helter-skelter cutting of 
prices from a too poignant desire to outsell their com- 
petitors, have about effected a strong and wise consolida- 
tion of interests regarding the eastern shipping of their 
output. The two counties will probably ship through a 
common southern point onto the eastern roads and thence 
through common agents dispose of their shingles at 
stable prices. Next month will see the closing of the 
arrangements and then the east will boom with the red- 
wood shingle, which is without doubt the possessor of the 
most salable qualities of any shingle manufactured in 
the world. The year’s sales will speak for themselves, 
however, as did those of last year, while 1900 will see 
more shipped eastward than during any twelve months in 
the history of redwood shingle manufacture on this coast. 

Prices are holding good in this city and there seems 
to be no desire to cut them, but rather a tendency to 
advance the current quotations, which would be an 
unwise effort, since the yard conditions are so peculiar. 
The advance in pine and redwood will come soon, how- 
ever, and June and July will certainly see new price lists 
in the purchasers’ hands. Pine and redwood run about 
as they have for some months past and will certainly 
continue to do so for some time to come. Freight rates 
have more effect upon the woods of the Pacifie north- 
west than they do upon the redwood shipments, but both 
divisions of the lumber trade of this coast are greatly 
affected by the scarcity of available tonnage. Cape 
Nome, the latest gold-eraze country, will call quite a few 
vessels off the coast routes and rates will be certain to 
rise accordingly. In some of the departments of the 
commercial trade of this coast, vessels suitable for cer- 
tain shipments are chartered clear ahead into 1901, which 
illustrates the great searcity of the proper tonnage here- 
abouts. This line of work would be an excellent invest- 
ment for eastern capitalists, but the latter should remem- 
ber that only the proper class of vessels is necessary. It 
does no good to send here or construct at shipbuilding 
yards on the coast craft which have no definite purpose 
in their lines. The Pacific coast has a great field opening 
now for shipping interests and many vessels are being 
— all along the coast Jine from Seattle to San Fran- 
‘isco, 

P. A. Buell, the well-known and popular lumberman 
of Stockton, Cal., died of heart disease in this city last 
week. He seemed in perfect health up to 10 o’clock on 
the evening of his death, but passed away a short while 
before midnight. Mr, Buell was born in Ohio forty years 
der to this state when very young and had 
inne ped into one of California’s foremost and most 

getic citizens. 
oon, Sanger Lumber Company’s box factory at Sanger 
$23 destroyed by fire last week with a loss of about 
ty all but a little being covered by insurance. The 

ory will be rebuilt immediately. 

€ Union Lumber Company is rushing its mill to 


almost its full capacity this month, endeavoring to keep 
up with its heavy volume of domestic and foreign orders. 





THE PUGET SOUND COUNTRY. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., April 7.—A new boom will be built 
near the entrance to the North river at Willapa harbor. 
Construction is to start at once, and the cost is esti- 
mated at $15,000. 

The Clatsop Mill Company, of Astoria, has been work- 
ing its 170 men time and a quarter, and the manage- 
ment now intends to run the mill night and day. This 
mill makes a specialty of spruce, manufacturing the 
clear into siding, finish, ete., and marketing the 
remainder in the California market in the shape of 
boxes. 

The Bell-Nelson Mill Company, Everett, cut 4,500,000 
feet of fir in the month of March. This concern does 
both a rail and a cargo business. 

The W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has a new representative on the coast in the per- 
son of Mr. Chambers, formerly of the Cloquet Lumber 
Company. Mr. Chambers has recently arrived from the 
east, and expects to establish an office in Seattle for the 
purchase of lumber and shingles.. 

The Simpson Logging Company has recently sold sev- 
eral rafts which were towed to British Columbia mills. 

C. M. Harkness, formerly of the Bell-Nelson Mill 
Company, has given up his position and gone to south- 
ern California to recover from the effects of the grip and 
a battery of carbuncles. 

Frank B. Cole, the well-known editor of the West 
Coast and Puget Sound Lumberman, was last week 
elected treasurer of the city of ‘lacoma. Mr. Cole’s 
popularity in his own city is attested by the fact that 
he was the only democratic nominee elected, party lines 
being dropped when it came to voting for him. 

Various cities and localities on the coast have at 
times waxed wroth over a discussion as to which manu- 
factured and shipped the most lumber, but there is no 
competition over the possession of the smallest mill. 
This distinction is accorded without dissent to Mason 
county, which has a mill operated by a man named Tay- 
lor, cutting 1,000 feet a day if no serious accident hap- 
pens. Taylor is the proprietor and crew in his own 
person, doing the whole work himself. He has some- 
thing of the nature of a whipsaw rig and after starting 
the saw to work he will leave it long enough to feed the 
boiler or carry off the last lumber cut. He is satisfied 
with his cut and doesn’t care if it isn’t as large as some 
of the Minneapolis mills. 

The Columbia Box & Lumber Company has disman- 
tled the old Island mill in Willapa harbor. The machin- 
ery was taken to Seattle, and the frame sold. 

The shingle manufacturers’ association has advised the 
shut-down among the mills to continue an additional 
week. A circular on the subject has been issued and a 
vote of all the mills will be taken, the result to be 
announced April 10 through the Seattle and Tacoma 
papers. At the last meeting a motion was passed 
admiting dealers and wholesalers to associate member- 
ship on payment of an initiation fee of $2, and dues at $2 
a month. It is the intention to allow the wholesalers two 
members on the advisory board, one to represent the 
eastern dealers and one the western, and to advise the 
mills to give preference to those dealers who are mem- 
bers and in good standing, 





THE CALAVERAS BIG TREES. 


Duturn, Mrnn., April 10.—Robert B. Whitesides re- 
turned this week from California, where he had closed 
the purchase of the Calaveras sequoia grove that has 
been under his control for ninety days. The price was 
$100,000 cash. Probably no transaction made by any 
lumberman of the country of late has been more widely 
noted or has provoked more comment than this of Bob 
Whitesides. The Calaveras grove was the last remaining 
of the big tree groves of California. It has been the 
property of a Mr. Sperry for the last fifty years, and he 
has for a long time been trying to sell to the state or 
government for a park, in order to preserve these won- 
derful trees that can never be replaced. He has tried, 
also, to sell to private parties, but has failed. No one 
wanted the grove at any price. Whitesides happened 
out there last fall, saw the grove, learned the owner’s 
price, and realized that there was a tremendous specu- 
lation in it in the line of boards, and paid $1,000 for an 
option.. He then had the tract estimated and found it 
contained more than 400,000,000 feet of merchantable 
timber, though of only 1,300 acres. Then Mr. Sperry 
began to be deluged with offers at all prices, high and 
low. He was also deluged with letters protesting against 
the sale, to which he could make no reply, as the sale was 
made so far as he was concerned. All California, indeed 
all the country, was aroused, and Mr. Whitesides’ daily 
mail was suddenly grown to enormous proportions. The 
matter was taken up in congress and about a month ago 
an act was passed authorizing the secretary of the inter- 
ior to buy the tract for a national park. Mr. Whitesides 
then received letters from the secretary asking his price 
to relinquish and stating that if he made the figure too 
high the government would take steps to condemn. To 
this he replied that he would be glad to sell at a fair 
merchantable value, meaning by this the value of the 
grove as lumber. There the matter rests at present with 
the probability that it will be bought by the people, to 
whom it should always have belonged, for a national 
park. It is unnecessary to say that the price set on the 
grove by the present owner is far greater, many times 
more, than the cost of it to him last week. The whole 
matter presents a lot of morals, and is full of meat for 
the single taxer and everybody else. Mr. Sperry has been 
running a mountain hotel in the grove, receiving there 


a few invalids, and has made a living in that way. 
Under the Whitesides purchase he retains the hotel with- 
out rent and free use of the land as long as the grove 
remains or Mr. Whitesides owns it. 





MORRAN BROTHERS AS LUIMBER PRODUCERS. 


In a recent letter from Seattle, Wash., which ap- 
peared in the Lumberman, it was stated that the Mor- 
ran Bros. Company’s saw mill at Seattle was devoting 
its attention to sawing timbers for the ship yard belong- 
ing to the company and marketing the side boards and 
surplus locally. 

This did an injustice to the Morran Bros. Company, 
which informs us that its ship yard consumes but a 
small proportion of the output of its mill and that its 
surplus is in strong demand in the eastern markets, 
where it has built up a fine trade. The local market, 
of course, is good, but in going into the saw mill busi- 
ness the company built a saw mill of modern type and 
large capacity. 

By the way, the Morran Bros, Company is one of the 
great institutions of the Pacific coast and is growing 
rapidiy. It first came into prominence by taking a 
contract for a torpedo boat for the United States gov- 
ernment. Since then it has greatly enlarged its facili- 
ties of all sorts and has turned out a large number of 
fine vessels, both wood and steel, some of them quite 
large. They are not only ship yard and saw mill people, 
but founders, machinists and boiler makers, and operate 
a dry dock. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


A Great Event at Mobile. 


Mobile Hoo-Hoo assembled in force last Saturday 
night at the local headquarters, the Southern hotel. 
There were about thirty members present and eleven 
candidates for admission to the order were on hand. 

The officers were as follows: 

s aoe J. D. Hand, assisted by Cad. Beale and W. W. 
mith. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo, J. S. Taylor. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo, Henry W. Wyly. 

Bojum, HB. A. ar 

Scrivenoter, H. Rawlings. 

Jabberwock, J. H. Zelnicker. 

Custocatian, W. J. Kilduff. 

Arcanoper, L. G. Cameron. 

Gurdon, J. D, Allen, jr. | 

The kittens that had their eyes opened were: 

James Miller Armstrong, Robert Wayne Wayne, 
Lucien Clarence Day, Walter Duncan MeMeans, 
Benjamin Mack Flippin, George Logeart Backner, 
George Gerrin Gritlith, Andrew 8. Bustafson, 
William Christian Gause, Samuel Rutherford Cochran. 
Noel Ebenezer Turner, 


The dismal howls that came from the torture chamber 
signified that the kittens were being clawed by the cat, 
but after all was over the kittens were found to be 
intact and the company repaired to the dining-room of 
the hotel, where Fred L. Wagar had provided a supper 
for the restoration of the jaded spirits. Everything 
passed off pleasantly until an old grey cat clambered up 
on the board and began a caterwauling, but physical 
force of superior numbers promptly choked him off, and 
happiness was restored. Even yet a chill goes down 
every cat’s spine when he thinks of what he might have 
had to face if extreme measures had not been resorted 
to so promptly. The supper passed off amid great jol- 
lity, out-of-town members caught the outgoing train, 
those not so fortunate as to be out-of-town members 
caught something else, and Jim Hand’s first concatena- 
tion was ended. 








Concatenation at Cairo. 


What is expected to be the greatest Hoo-Hoo event 
in the history of southern Illinois will take place at 
Cairo, April 20. It will be a three-story celebration, 
so H. S. Candee, vicegerent of southern Illinois, states, 
combining the story of Hoo-Hoo, an illustrated lecture 
given by B. Arthur Johnson, an initiation and a grand 
banquet at the Halliday house, the leading hotel in 
Cairo. Mr. Candee says that an unusually good class 
is in prospect, both as to number and quality, and a 
large attendance of members of the order is hoped for. 
The official announcement is probably in the hands of 
members by the time this issue of the Lumberman 
reaches them. It is especially planned to have the 
House of Ancients and the Supreme Nine represented. 
It will be, as well as a great Hoo-Hoo event, in the 
nature of a farewell to Mr. Johnson, founder of the 
Order and Seer of the House of Ancients, who sails for 
Europe on May 8. 





A Coming Chicago Concatenation. 


J. L. Glaser, Vicegerent Snark for the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois, sent out announcements this week of a 
concatenation to be held at Room 412, Masonic Temple, 
State and Randolph streets, Chicago, on Friday evening, 
April 20, at 8 o’clock sharp. Two general freight agents 
and six or seven other prominent railroad officials’ will 
be initiated, besides several prominent lumbermen, and 
it is expected to be the best concatenation ever held in 
Chicago. A. D. McLeod, Supreme Bojum, and C. &. 
Walker, ex-Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo, will be present and 
assist in the work of initiation. There will be music, 
refreshments, cigars, and a good time generally. Although 
the number of candidates to be initiated is already large, 
Vicegerent Glaser requests every member to bring an 
eligible candidate with him, and thus aid in making this 
the greatest of all concatenations. 
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CUMBERLAND RIVER NOTES. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 10.—The lumber business at 
this point continues good, and since the bright weather 
especially have orders beer plentiful and business brisk. 
Almost every dealer has more orders than can_ be 
attended to. About the only wood that is off is quar- 
tered oak, but what is sold of this is disposed of at 
quotation figures. This wood, it will be recalled, went 
higher last year when the rise in lumber began than did 
other woods and there is a feeling among buyers that if 
they wait awhile it will fall a little. There is a good bit 
on this market, but dealers do not show a disposition to 
get rid of it, and the indications are the price will not 
fall. The demand for plain oak and poplar was never 
more active and prices are well maintained, including the 
recent advance in poplar. 

Stocks are probably heavier than last year at this 
time, owing to the better condition of the country roads, 
there being little bad weather in this region in February 
and March, thus allowing more lumber to come to mar- 
ket. 

Dealers who make a specialty of export trade report 
this class of business as active. 

Nashville is enjoying a building boom. Two notable 
buildings which will soon be completed are the new 
terminal station—built of stone, five stories high, and 
claimed to be the most complete in the country, save the 
new stations at Boston and St. Louis—and the dormi- 
tory at Vanderbilt university, donated to the university 
by William K. Vanderbilt in memory of his mother. 
Two other notable buildings which will shortly be started 
are a six-story storehouse by Norman Kirkman, con- 
tracts for which were let yesterday, and a handsome set 
of flats by J. Craig McLenehan. Real estate is on a 
solid foundation, prices are steady, the demand is good, 
and despite the increased prices in iron, wood and build- 
ing material, building is in progress in all portions of 
the city. 

Tubb & Butler, of Sparta, have purchased the site, 
buildings, boiler and engines of the planing mill of Car- 
ter & Sims, near their spoke factory, and will move part 
of their spoke works there. The latter firm will build at 
some convenient place near the railroad and add a saw 
mill to their planer. 

The slack barrel stave plant of Cathey & Lee, of Burns, 
which has been idle for three months, has been put in 
operation. 

Ashland, Ky., capitalists have bought the timber lands 
and mills of the Sterling Lumber Company, of Sharps- 
burg, Ky., located on the Licking river. The property 
will be improved. 

Perry & Ruskin, of Evansville, Ind., agents for Pull- 
man’s Palace Car Company, are buying up all the tim- 
ber around Owensboro, Ky. In consequence the price for 
clear oak has advanced from $8.50 a thousand feet to 
$13.50, and continues to go up. 

Pw 


SMALLEST STOCK IN TEN YEARS. 


CuattTanooGa, Tenn., April 7.—The stocks of hard- 
wood lumber in the yards of this city in shipping con- 
dition ave lower than for ten years. The great demand 
that has existed for the past several months has taken 
everything that was in shipping condition, or prac- 
tically so. There is very little accumulation of even 
green stock. Poplar is being shipped out when from 
thirty to sixty days old. Prices are holding up and 
there is an active demand for everything good that is 
offered. 

There is no indication, in our opinion, of a break 
in prices. In fact, as we see it the price of poplar will 
go even higher than it is now, or has been in the past. 
The Chattanooga mills will cut more lumber this year 
than any year since 1890. This will be, in a measure, 
due to the fact that we have had an exceptionally good 
season for log tides, and the mills which have been 
getting in their logs by river have been quite fortunate 
in getting in an unusual quantity during the last ninety 
days. There seems to be an activity among buyers rep- 
resenting both manufacturers and jobbers. ‘The first 
named class want stock for fall business, and the latter 
of course are looking for supplies to meet the regular 
or expected demand. 

Loomis & HarT MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


CINCINNATTI’S PLANS FOR ENTERTAINMENT. 


Cincinnati, O., April 10.—The Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club held its regular monthly meeting and din- 
ner at the Burnet house last evening. The attendance 
was fairly large, and the interest manifested in the 
matters up for consideration was great. Especially was 
it apparent that members were determined to heartily 
aid in entertaining the lumbermen expected at the 
National Hardwood Lumber Dealers’ Association meet- 
ing here beginning May 3, and in working for the full 
success of that meeting with might and main. The dis- 
cussion of plans for the event largely occupied the even- 
ing. It was decided to hold the banquet on the evening 
of May 4 at the Burnet house. H. P. Wiborg was 
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appointed a committee to make arrangements with the 
Cincinnati Street Railway Company for free street car 
transportation throughout the city for visiting lumber- 
men wearing badges. The manner of entertainment was 
not fully decided upon, and a meeting will be held Satur- 
day, April 21, to complete the program. From now 
until the meeting the word will be “hustle” with the 
members in preparation for the great coming event in 
hardwood lumber circles of the country. That positively 
nothing will be left undone before or during the meeting 
to insure its complete success goes without saying with 
all lumbermen having the slightest knowledge of the 
abilities of the Cincinnati contingent. 

President W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, said today to your correspondent 
that everything indicated a large attendance at the 
meeting, and predicted the largest attendance of any 
Jumber meeting ever held in the United States. No one, 
it is needless to say, is better fitted for expressing an 
accurate opinion on the subject. 


LIGHT STOCK ON THE KENTUCKY. 


VALLEY VIEW, Ky., April 10.—Stocks of hardwoods in 
this vicinity are lower than they were a year ago. In 
fact, they are lower than they have been for several 
years. ‘lhere is great activity among buyers. In some 
cases they are shipping stock only thirty days on stick. 
Manufacturers are the most anxious buyers, wanting it 
for immediate use. I do not look for lower prices or 
surplus stock unless we get more tides, and even then I 
do not expect much weakening of prices. 


POINTERS ON WALNUT. 
Frank P, Abbott, of the Lesh, Prouty & Abbott Com- 


pany, Goshen, Ind., was a welcome visitor at the office of 
the American Lumberman this week, upon his way home 
from a sojourn at Hot Springs, Ark.; and being a recog- 
nized authority upon walnut was asked to give the 
Lumberman readers the benefit of his views upon that 
subject. He said: ° 

“or the last year we have had just a steady supply of 
logs, enough to keep the mill running all the time, but 
have not been able to get any logs ahead. Our trade has 
been good, with prices on firsts and seconds about the 
same that they have been for the last eight or nine years, 
except that perhaps they may be a little firmer. But 
the prices on culls have advanced to what they were ten 
years ago. In 1894 they dropped down to $20 to $22 and 
have been hovering thereabout ever since; but now we 
can get $28 at the mill without any trouble at all, which 
is merely a return to the prices of ten years ago. I 
think, however, that the prices all around will tend to 
range a little higher from this on.” 

“About what is the present range of prices on the 
better grades?” 

“We are getting for l-inch firsts and seconds $85; for 
14-inch, $90; for 14-inch, $97.50, and for 2-inch, $105. 
Of course we have made a good deal of thin stuff, but 
the foreign trade in this stock is at present pretty light, 
and we are not doing quite as much in this direction as 
formerly, about 65 percent of our stock going abroad. 
Still quite a domestic demand has come in to make up 
for it, and it is easier to dispose of our output as a 
whole today than it was three years ago.” 

“And your output runs practically the same from 
year to year?” 

“Yes, from 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 feet a year. We 
have been in business ten years last February, and in 
that time have manufactured 50,000,000 feet of lumber, 
at an average price for everything of about $55 a thou- 
sand, or a total output in money of $2,750,000.” 

“It is remarkable, isn’t it, the way the people abroad 
stick to walnut and to mahogany?” 

“Yes, although mahogany is coming considerably into 
vogue in this country. But they are the only two really 
good cabinet woods ever produced, I don’t care where 
you go for them; the only ones that when put into furni- 
ture or finish will absolutely stay in plage and last for- 
ever. In that respect I think that mahogany is the 
only wood that compares with walnut at all.” 

“Tf remember interviewing you upon this same subject 
about ten years ago, and it appeared then that walnut 
was getting pretty scarce, but it seems to have lasted 
during these years. What have you to say regarding 
this point at the present time?” 

“Well, we have continued to get a sufficient amount to 
supply our mills; but we have had to reach out farther 
after it year by year, and to pay higher prices for it 
when quality is considered. The large lots are practi- 
cally all picked up, and what we get now is chiefly in 
small scattered lots which are expensive to handle and 
bring in to the mill. We are getting logs now from a 
half dozen different states, though probably 75 to 80 
percent of them come from Illinois, lowa and Missouri. 
But the fact is becoming more apparent every year that 
the time is coming when the supply will become entirely 
exhausted.” 

“What about the possibility of renewing the supply by 
forestry methods?” 

“IT do not believe it to be practicable in the case of 
walnut, because the present timber grew up in a forest 
along with other timber, and it does not seem possible to 
reproduce it by any other means. To plant walnut in 
an existing forest means that it will remain stunted and 
never make a large tree; while to plant it in the open, 
singly or in groves, giving it all the chance possible to 
flourish, means that it will throw out lower branches, 
which will afterward die, leaving knotholes. Another 
characteristic of this ‘shade-tree walnut,’ as we call it, 
is its thick sap, which in walnut is entirely worthless; 
so that a tree 20 inches in diameter and 12 feet in length, 
scaling 192 feet, may have three inches of sap and the 
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black lumber scale only 75 feet; or even if there be two 
inches of sap the log will scale but 108 feet of merchant. 
able product. It is probable that a log 30 inches in 
diameter of the sort of timber which is now disappear- 
ing has been growing 400 years; and I do not think there 
is any practical possibility of replacing it.” 

Mr. Abbott closed the interview with the information 
that his company, among other recent purchases, had 
secured 100,000 feet of walnut logs from the farm of 
Harlow N. Higinbotham near Joliet, Ill., through his 
representative, Robert M. Wakeley, one of the finest lots 
of walnut which have recently come on the market, very 
few of the sort being now in existence. 


THE HARDWOOD RESOURCES OF EASTERN 
KENTUCKY. 


A large portion of the great eastern section of Ken- 
tucky is a virgin forest. In a tentative sort of way, 
lumber operations have been carried on in this section 
for a great many years, but, owing to the rough topogra- 
phy of the land, the timber wealth has been little more 
than touched. Along the floating streams the poplar 
and white oak, which are the predominant woods of the 
state, have been very largely removed. Along the driy- 
ing streams the poplar only has been taken out. 

The timber of this section, as valued in dollars and 
cents by the thousand, will doubtless average as high 
as that of any other section in the United States. The 
growth is comparatively dense. The most valuable com- 
mercial woods are poplar and white oak, but interspersed 
in this growth are the white pine, hemlock, ash, red oak, 
chestnut, and, occasionally, short leaf yellow pine. 

It is a section of the country that is at present 
attracting the attention of capitalists, especially in the 
building of lines of transportation and in lumber produe. 
tion, and before long it will be the seat of operations of a 
great many saw mill men. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad is soon to extend a branch to the headwaters of 
the Big Sandy river, and the Norfolk & Western will 
have a line through from Beattyville, Ky., to White 
Post, Va., where it will intersect the company’s main 
line. The Lexington & Eastern railroad is running a 
line up the Kentucky river, which will tap a large 
quantity of valuable timber. 

It is a section of the country to attract the atten- 
tion of capitalists, which it would have done long 
ago had it not been for fear of investors concerning the 
titles to a great many of the Kentucky timber proper- 
ties. This feature has been a bugbear to the average 
northern investor, who had been accustomed to the pur- 
chase of properties of this sort on sectional surveys in 
place of the old-fashioned Kentucky and Tennessee sys- 
tem of “meets and bounds.” -This feature is not as 
serious a detriment to the acquisition of perfect titles 
as would naturally be thought. By close attention to 
the matter of abstracts and by the occasional absorp- 
tion of some interferences, perfect titles can be secured 
without difficulty. 


THE DEMAND FOR OAK DIMENSION, TIES AND 
PILING. 


C. A. Marsh, of the Marsh & Bingham Company, of 
this city, was asked recently regarding present condi- 
tions in hardwood timbers, ties and piling, which are the 
specialties of that well-known concern. He said that 
business had been fairly quiet recently, and, from the 
upper right hand drawer of his desk he drew a statistical 
report by months of his company’s business, and which 
showed that his idea of a moderate business meant 
an increase for March of 44 percent over the March 
of a year previous, although that month showed an 
increase of 54 percent over the same month two years 
ago. Mr. Marsh stated that local labor conditions did 
not affect them greatly, inasmuch as they had consider- 
able eastern and railroad trade. 

Regarding prices, Mr. Marsh stated that they were 
higher than a year ago, by about the advance in freights 
from the average point of supply, the territory farthest 
away having been practically shut out by these advances. 
To counterbalance this, there had been an increasing 
tendency to accept grades which formerly would not 
have passed muster. Car building concerns, where their 
specifications heretofore have been for white oak ex 
clusively for certain purposes, while they have not 
avowedly changed their standard, are somtimes col 
veniently color blind and allow first-class red oak to g0 
into the work, and the swamp oak of the southern 
Indiana region is finding an entree where formerly it 
was despised, and its little defects of occasional shake 
and a predispasition to waterlog and decay when placed 
in contact with the ground are looked upon with @ 
charitable eye. 


HARDWOOD NOTES. 


The logging season at Marshfield, Wis., and vicinity 
is practically ended. The R. Connor Company, the 
largest cperator at that point, banked 40,000,000 feet. 
This company is erecting a double band mill at Laona, 
which is expected to be in commission by August 1. The 
Upham Manufacturing Company got out 13,000,000 
feet, to which 17,000,000 feet will be added during the 
summer. B. F. McMillan & Bro., at McMillan, cut 
about 10,000,000 feet. The input generally was a trifle 
short of original calculations. 

Three million feet of logs were recently received on the 
tide at Chattanooga, Tenn. From January | to date 
18,000,000 feet have been received by the various mills 
at Chattanooga. 
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A CHANGE OF ROLE. 


Johnson the lumber newspaper man, Johnson the 
advertising solicitor, Johnson the pet or bete noir as it 
may happen of the lumber trade, is no more. Enter 
Johnson the traveler, Johnson the lecturer, and yet it is, 
and must be, and can be, nothing but the same Bolling 
Arthur Johnson. 

He has said good-by after his usual “I will see you 
in a minute” fashion, to his friends in the trade and in 
lumber newspaper circles, and in a few weeks will cross 
the Atlantic to dig up the things he wants to put in 
some of the lectures that the American people will have 
a chance to hear next winter, and which they will be glad 
to pay for hearing, if they realize what is in store for 
them. 

Johnson has taken many parts in the play of life, but 
in all of them he has been simply Johnson. He cannot 
be anything else, for his personality is too strong to 
subordinate itself to costume or make-up. Pose as he 
may, as philosopher or comedian, in role of laughter or 
of grief, as friend or foe, as Bohemian or practical busi- 
ness man, he is still only Johnson. He sees all the world 
through the color of the spectacles he may wear, and 
there is variety only as his changing moods change the 
color of his outlook. 

In the accompanying portrait the artist caught him in 
a pose familiar to hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
readers of the Lumberman, and much more like the real 
Johnson than any formal likeness from photograph taken 
when “sitting for his picture.” Johnson can on occasions 
look stern and impressive, but then there is always a 
little hint of the theatrical about him, and you expect 
to find the jolly Johnson, or the worried Johnson, or the 
Johnson of many cares and many documents and a little 
old weather-beaten satchel, escaping from the chains of 
conventionality, 

So long a time ‘has Bolling Arthur Johnson been part 
of the lumber world that the savor of endless years are 
upon him, and yet he is hardly more than a kid, and 
never will be anything but a boy in spirit. He was 
born only thirty-eight years ago—to be exact, August 5, 
1862. There is a rumor afloat that Johnson is a Ken- 
tuckian. The only foundation for that impression seems 
to be his looks and his manner and something about 
the tone of his voice when he says, “Heah, boy.” As a 
matter of fact, Johnson is a Virginian by ancestry, an 
Ohioan by birth and an Illinoisan by bringing up. 

The Johnsons seem to have been people of some special 
account down in Virginia; for way back, 250 years ago, 
and maybe more, the first American Johnson of this par- 
ticular family was given by the crown a big grant of 
land in Botetourt county, Virginia. But there were 
other Johnsons before him, and they and those that suc- 
ceeded him belonged to the Society of Friends, and were 
famous members of that faith back to the days of 
George Fox, its founder. 

Those intimately acquainted with Johnson know him 
to be a man of peace, and so will credit this story of his 
quaker origin, but otherwise his looks would contradict 
it, for on occasion he looks as though he might be a 
lineal descendant of some pirate of the Spanish Main. 
Johnson himself says that, as far as known, there have 
been but three of the family who have been men of war. 
One of them is alleged to have been mixed up in the 
warlike adventures of the Duke of Monmouth, on which 
account he had to flee from England, and then in the 
American civil war there was a cousin engaged, and then 
that cousin’s son, Frank H. Johnson, was a member of 
the First Nebraska Regiment of Volunteer Infantry, and 
served in the Philippines. 

All this seems to be told to prove that Johnson was 
not born in Kentucky, and that he was of straight old 
English stock, and yet he seems to be regretful that he 
1s not a Kentuckian. Perhaps ‘his leaning in that direc- 
tion may be occasioned by the fact that his mother, who 
is still living at the age of seventy-two, was born in Har- 
rison county, Kentucky, a daughter of William Adams, 
who moved from Delaware to Kentucky in 1801. 

Bolling Arthur Johnson was born in Fayette county, 
Ohio, in 1862, as stated above. Johnson says that he 
does not know the precise name of the locality in which 
his father’s Ohio farm was located, but it was pretty 
near a little country crossroads post office called Moons, 
and not far from the town of Leesburg, Highland county. 
He says that this “Moons” was one of those post offices 
so small that no one ever thought of writing its name 
without putting “P. O.” after it. He says that as he 
remembers it, this place consisted of the post office, a 
blacksmith shop and one of those old-time tintype gal- 
leries that were dragged around the country on wheels, 
and that he still has a copy of a picture of himself taken 
in that gallery on a very windy March day. The picture 
consists of himself and a bench-legged fice dog, which as 
a four-year-old boy he insisted on bringing into the pic- 
ture. Then in 1867 the family removed to Mercer 
county, Illinois, near North Henderson, where his father 
- sa and was buried in 1885, and where his mother still 

es, 

When Johnson grows reminiscent he pretends to 
remember many interesting things about his youthful 
career, but it is probably true that his book education 
was largely secured in a dun-colored country schoolhouse, 
over which one Eliphitus Stickney Pope, a very strong 
man, both physically and mentally, presided as teacher 
and fighting preceptor for many years, 

Johnson has been quite consistent in his business 
career, in which he embarked when he was thirteen years 
o by soliciting subscribers for the Youth’s Companion. 
: © says he worked six days, crippled a horse, secured 
ne subscriber and got for his reward a premium of a 
small yellow fife worth 12 cents net. Of recent years he 
Y F mw asked to contribute to the columns of the 

outh’s Companion, but that incident was of importance 


not for a moment to be compared wih the earning of 
that fife. But his people rather discouraged his commer- 
cial instincts after the horse was ruined, and so he 
waited for a year and then began to canvass for Red- 
path’s History of the United States, and this was a suc- 
cess, and with the money thus made he entered the acad- 
emy of Monmouth college, Monmouth, III., where he spent 
four years selling books during the long vacations. Then 
in 1883 he came to Chicago and was made a general 
agent of the concern that had just made a wonderful hit 
in subscription book circles the “Royal Path of Life.” 
Multitudes of our readers remember this collection of 
platitudes and patent recipes for being good and rich and 
famous, and doubtless many of them can find a copy 
somewhere up in the attic. Johnson sold this book— 
thousands of them; then he was made manager and 
instructor of agents, and then he went into business for 
himself and was a half partner in the firm of Huffman 
& Johnson, booksellers, of Lexington, Ky. Johnson does 
not tell much about this particular business adventure, 
and it is enough to say that in 1886 he came to Chicago 
again and began newspaper work on the old “Chicago 
Mail.” He says that he had a title which broke over 
into the third line; that his duties had something to 
do with the circulation of the paper, and with its adver- 
tising, and that his pay consisted chiefly of the title and 
a chance to work. After about a year of daily newspaper 
work, Johnson became an advertising solicitor for the 
Lumber Trade Journal, which was then in its infancy 
and of which later he became part owner and then he 
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went with the Timberman and then with the American 
Lumberman. ; 

In the meantime, and until his connection with the 
Timberman, he was doing all sorts of things on the side. 
He was press agent for theatrical troupes and steamboat 
companies; was space writer for the daily press and 
contributor of sketches for the magazines, and one day 
about a year ago he conceived the idea of delivering a 
history of Hoo-Hoo as a feature of the annual conven- 
tion of the Hoo-Hoo Order. As he wrote the history he 


_ got pictures to illustrate it, and found a competent man 


to project these pictures on the screen, and developed 
an illustrated story that was wonderfully entertaining 
to those’ who were at all interested in th subject and 
to many who were not, and then came the idea of enter- 
ing the lecture field. 

This is something about the past of Bolling Arthur 
Johnson; a past full of simple incident, full of the love 
of friends, full of successes and failures, full of 
enthusiasm and the flavor of genius, but it perhaps will 
prove to have been but the preparation for a great suc- 
cess in another field. 

“The American Lecture Association presents Mr. 
Bolling Arthur Johnson.” That is the formal announce- 
ment of Johnson’s entrance into the lecture field. May 
8 he sails on the Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse, and will 
spend several months in Germany and France gathering 
material for two of his lectures. His season of 1900-1, 
will open with three lectures, the “Passion Play of 
1900,” “Stories of the Old South and the New,” and 
“The Paris Fair of 1900.” 

Every ten years for over 250 years, the people of 
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Ober-Ammergau, Bavaria, have presented a play repre- 
senting the passion of Christ, in fulfillment of a pledge 
that so they would do if the pestilence which in 1633 
swept over South Bavaria were stayed. The forthcoming 
presentation is expected to be one of the most notable 
ever given and its portrayal by word and picture will 
constitute one of Mr. Johnson’s lectures. 

In regard to the lectures on the Paris fair, the 
announcement says: “This entertainment will be inter- 
esting, but not so instructive as to be tiresome. It will 
describe the Paris fair superficially enough to include 
the whole spectacle with enough of accuracy and detail 
to give a correct idea of the great exposition. 

The “Stories of the Old South and the New” will be 
made up of selections from the choicest Southern litera- 
ture, given in dialect and profusely illustrated. 

In no small degree the success of John L. Stoddard 
was due to the magnificent illustrations which accom- 
panied his lectures. Mr. Johnson has secured the serv- 
ices of Major J. P. Mapes, stereoptician for Mr. Stod- 
dard during the latter’s entire public career, who will 
use the elaborate paraphernalia, with additions, which 
made the Stoddard lectures so interesting. The illus- 
trations will be of two sorts; moving pictures taken 
by the Depue Chronomatograph Company and “still” 
scenes by the best American and European photogra- 
phers, colored by the best special artists in America, 
Germany and France. 

It is safe to say that Johnson will show in a new 
light everything he presents. Those who have enjoyed 
an intimate acquaintance with him know that he sees 
everything from his own standpoint and usually sees 
the humorous or pathetic side of things. The every-day 
scenes of the streets take on a new interest with Johnson 
as an interpreter. This is probably because he has 
remained young, has never lost his enthusiasms, and, at 
the same time, has no prejudices. He has an utter 
lack of veneration also for everything except the good 
and pure. Uniforms, feathers, the trappings of con- 
ventionality, official position and wealth exercise no spell 
over his mind, and so he looks at men and things with 
different eyes from the most of us, who are unable to 
divest ourselves of our respect for the appearance of 
things. 

It is this Johnson that will reveal himself, and 
through him many wonderful and interesting and lovable 
things, to those who are so fortunate as to attend his lee- 
tures. 

Every lumberman of the United States must know 
of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, that lumbermen’s 
secret order which has within its membership about 
6,000 lumbermen, representing all parts of the country 
and every branch of the business. Of this order, Bolling 
Arthur Johnson was practically the founder and as 
such has sundry weird titles, the most eminent being 
“Seer of the House of Ancients.” His position in the 
order made it particularly appropriate that he should 
prepare the history of Hoo-Hoo referred to above, which 
production led to his devoting himself exclusively to 
the lecture field. As m a sense a farewell to Mr. John- 
son, prior to his departure for Europe, the Hoo-Hoo 
of Cairo, Ill., will hold a concatenation on Friday of 
next week. There will first be an initiation at which 
a large number of high class candidates will receive the 
degree; then will be the history of Hoo-Hoo, delivered 
by Mr. Johnson, and then will follow a banquet which 
it is expected will surpass the notable affairs which the 
Hoo-Hoo of Cairo have hitherto given. Thus the capital 
of the new Egypt of Illinois will give welcome and say 
farewell to the founder of that order whose rites are. 
based upon the mythology and symbolism of old Egypt. 





TROUBLE. 


The Affairs of Heise & Bruns. 


The appointment of receivers to assume charge of the 
assets of Heise & Bruns, a well known Baltimore, Md., 
lumber firm, and liquidate its affairs, was not, as has 
been inadvertently reported, due to financial embarrass- 
ments, but grew out of the firm’s inability to effect a 
settlement by any other method with the heirs of the 
late Mrs. William Heise. Her death last January neces- 
sitated an adjustment in order to satisfy the heirs. Sev- 
eral methods were proposed by the surviving partners 
but rejected, and circumstances eventually compelled 
recourse to a receivership as a means of facilitating the 
equitable distribution of the assets and averting losses. 

It appears that the firm was entirely solvent. As 
stated at the time, the assets, consisting of book accounts, 
milling plant, yard and other property, amounted to 
more than twice the total liabilities, but the existing 
disagreement threatened to tie up the available resources, 
and the courts were appealed to. The report of the expert 
accountant who examined the books is very favorable. 
It indicates that all claims will be satisfied in full and 
that a large surplus will remain. J. F. Bruns, one of 
the partners and a member of the newly organized Heise 
& Bruns Company, which has taken over the old firm’s 
Concord street yard and stock of lumber, is authority 
for the statement that the firm was doing a large and 
profituble business, and would have continued but for the 
disagreement mentioned. The planing mill and sash 
factory are at present being operated under the direction 
of the receivers, and all orders in hand will be filled. 
The future disposition of the plant will depend upon cir- 
cumstances. 

The members of the old firm, who also have an inter- 
est in the new company, enjoy a high reputation for 
integrity and upright dealing, and they are conducting 
the lumber business upon the same elevated plane which 
has always been a characteristic of the firm’s transac- 
tions, 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


Improvement in demand for doors and mill work is 
slow in developing, but encouragement is found in the 
heavy inquiry for estimates on special bills. With a 
week or two of good weather to stimulate building in the 
country it is the opinion of wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers that the volume of business would be all right. Up 
to this time the supplies of regular stock which retailers 
bought carly in the year have been sufficient to take 
care of their limited trade. Unfavorable weather has 
postponed the usual spring business, and the season is 
now from three to four weeks late. Within the last week 
or two demand in the country has picked up a little, 
but no great activity is looked for unti) retailers shall 
have disposed of the stocks they now have. ‘Traveling 
men say that prospects are generally favorable, and that 
unless the unexpected shall happen there will be at least 
a normal amount of building in the smaller towns and 
tributary territory this summer. Labor troubles have 
tended to restrict building operations in many of the 
large cities. Chicago has suffered more from this cause 
than any other place, but at Joliet, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
New York city and Brooklyn strikes in the building 
trade of more or less magnitude have occurred, and have 
tended to delay action on the part of prospective builders, 
if not serious enough in themselves to tie up work on 
jobs already started. 

* 7 

It is this combination of unfavorable weather and 
labor troubles, with the consequent restriction of demand, 
that has delayed the advance in prices for doors and 
mill work, which it was expected earlier in the season 
would go into effect about April 1. That an advance will 
be made in the near future admits of little doubt. In 
fact, the manufacturers must have such an advance if 
they are to realize a profit on this season’s business. 
White pine factory plank have been steadily advancing 
for the past year, the present selling prices being from 
$8 to $10 a thousand higher than they were a year ago. 
The supply of dry plank has been practically exhausted, 
and it is also said that a considerable percentage of the 
present season’s cut has been disposed of in advance. 
Some mill men, however, have refused to make prices 
on their shop lumber product for the coming season. 
They prefer to wait until the lumber is in pile and take 
the chances on the market at that time. No. 1 shop 
lumber, 14 and 14 inch, is selling delivered in Chicago 
at $35 to $37; No. 2 shop at $27 to $29, and No. 3 shop 
at $20 to $22, with an additional dollar asked for 2-inch. 
At these prices it is difficult to buy any large amount, 
the probability being that no one concern would be able 
to furnish more than 100,000 feet. The scarcity of white 
pine factory lumber is forcing the use of other woods as 
substitutes, but the preference in regular stock is still 
for white pine. Possibly prices on the Jatter wood will 
not go any higher this season, but it is evident that there 
will be a shortage in the supply throughout the year. 

* * * 

No change has been made in prices for window glass 
by the American Window Glass Company, but jobbers 
have advanced their prices and the market is consider- 
ably firmer than it was a couple of weeks ago. The 
principal feature of the trade is the demand for small 
sizes. It seems to come from all sections, though prob- 
ably it is heaviest in the south, Orders for first bracket 
glass that were placed with the combine two or three 
months ago have not yet been filled, although these sizes 
are coming forward a little more freely within the last 
week or two. Factory conditions remain about as previ- 
ously reported. The independents are running along 
about as formerly, but are perhaps shipping more glass, 
as they are able to get better prices than they could ten 
days ago. The shortage of blowers is respons‘ble for a 
large number of idle pots in the factories, the combine 
being a greater sufferer from this cause, it is said, than 
the independents. Jobbers continue to report a good 
consumptive demand, but it is the opinion of some buyers 
that general demand has begun to fall off as a result of 
heavy shipments that are being made from the American 
factories. It is evident, however, that there are still 
plenty of orders ready to be placed at the combine prices 
if the sizes desired could or would be furnished. While 
there is no immediate prospect of an advance, the opin- 
ion prevails that during the period of summer shutdown 
there will be a shortage in the supply, and that higaer 
prices will rule before the beginning of the next fire. 

* * * 

During the past week Chicago wholesalers of doors 
and mill work note a quickening of the demand, which 
leads them to look for an active business during the Jat- 
ter part of this month. There is a heavy inquiry for 
estimates on special bills, and also a fair amount on mail 
orders for small amounts of regular stock. Not much 
carload buying has been done since the latter part of Jan- 
uary, but enough orders were placed in that month to 
make a fair average for the year so far. 

* * * 

Sash and door men at Oshkosh, Wis., are not feeling 
especially jubilant over the condition of trade during 
the past week. The small lot demand is almost at a 
standstill, though the factories are busy. A prominent 
manufacturer stated this week that he did not look for 
much improvement in the small lot trade until after 
seeding time, as the season is so late the farmers will not 
have any time to fix up their buildings or erect new ones 
until they complete early work in the fields. He alsa 
expressed the belief that unsettled weather and the high 
prices of lumber had put a temporary check on building 
in the cities, but thought the majority of those who have 
contemplated building, after they realize that prices are 





not high when compared to those prevailing before the 
hard times, will go ahead with their contemplated oper- 
ations. The number of inquiries and actual orders placed 
during the past week are considerable short of the corre- 
sponding week last year, but on account of an excellent 
wholesale demand all of the factories, with one excep- 
tion, are running full time and with a full quota of 
hands. 
* * * 


The demand for doors and mill work at Minneapolis, 
Minn., shows a steady improvement as the season 
advances. ‘Travelers are all on the road and are doing 
a fair business. Screens are beginning to show some 
movement, although the season has been a trifle back- 
ward so far. As soon as warmer weather is here man- 
ufacturers anticipate that demand will show up decid- 
edly vetter. Estimators are figuring on considerable 
interior work which has been planned for the summer, 
and prospects seem to favor an active market in this 
line. 

* * * 

April is opening up well for the sash and door manu- 
facturers at Kansas City, Mo. For the past week or so 
orders have been flowing in freely, while there is also a 
big inquiry. The demand for odd work is especially 
heavy, and the planing mills expect a busy season. Sev- 
eral of the large plants have increased their forces dur- 
ing the past week or two, and will run full force from 
this time on. Prices are reported satisfactory, and there 
is little apparent disposition to cut the regular list. 

* * * 


The sash and blind factories in Buffalo, N. Y., are 
running rather slow, considering the time of year, 
especially as compared with a year ago, the high prices 
being against the entering upon speculative building. 
Tirere is to be considerable building this year, but it is 
not enough so far to keep the factories up to full capac- 
ity. Still, it looks as though the work that is done 
would be enough to insure a fair profit, and when the 
east gets ready to pay the prices needed to meet the 
rise in coarse lumber there will be enough to do all 
along the line. There seems to be no disposition to ask 
for work at slashed prices, for there is too much con- 
fidence in the future of coarse lumber for that; besides, 
the legitimate demand is sufficient for the présent. An 
improvement is reported in the demand for boxes, which 
may be the beginning of better things all through the 
trade. A general hesitation on the part of box con- 
sumers, especially those who buy on contract, has 
marked the early season’s business, for jobbers in goods 
demanding boxes for packing were not always able to 
see their way to paying the advance asked. The genera] 
idea in this line, as with doors and finishings, is that 
business is generally good enough to insure a return 
of the demand as soon as the consumer looks the ground 
over thoroughly and appreciates the fact that these 
things cannot be made for last year’s prices. 

* * * 


There is a slight improvement in the demand for doors 
at New York city, and much better conditions are antici- 
pated as building gets well under way. The same is true 
of mill work. As for prices, it is discouraging to have 
to report that there are evidences of cutting of discounts, 
despite the association. A big western house is said to 
be the offender. 

* * * 


The inhabitants of Haymarket Square, Boston, Mass., 
report a fairly sustained business, with a good many 
new inquiries, during the favorable building weather of 
the past week, There has been renewed activity in odd 
Icts, and although carload orders are not any too plenti- 
ful no one even claims to be buying much, if any, below 
the association prices. Pine, of course, sets the pace in 
price, and is closely followed by red cedar, which is gain- 
ing in volume and the appreciation in which it is held. 
Cypress and whitewood are also used in their accustomed 
large quantities. 

ft * 

The sash, door and blind factories at Baltimore, Md., 
continue in operation, but are not rushed with orders, 
while the outlook does not appear to justify the accumu- 
lation of a surplus of finished goods. Owing to the 
competition of western factories prices rule low, com- 
puratively speaking, and the margin of profit is per- 
haps smaller than in other lines. 

Preparing to Enlarge. 


About three years ago Curtis Bros. & Co., the well 
known sash, door and blind manufacturers, of Clinton, 
Ia., bought the wholesale business of the Fletcher & 


—. 


Hutchins Company, at Sioux City, Ia., and recent events 
tend to show that the Sioux City branch has been doing 
a prosperous business. For the purpose of conducting 
this branch the Curtis Sash & Door Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $50,000 divided into 
shares of $100 each. The articles of incorporation became 
effective April 1 and are to continue for twenty years, 
The principal place of business is given as Clinton, Ia,, 
though, as stated above, the purpose of the incorporation 
is chiefly for the conducting of the business of the branch 
house at Sioux City. Under its charter the new company 
is entitled to engage in manufacturing, buying and sell- 
ing all kinds of lumber, sash, doors, blinds, interior 
finish, moldings, etc., and also to operate saw mills, fac- 
tories, ete. The annual meeting of the company will be 
held each year the second Thursday in January, the first 
to be held in January, 1901. Until that time the follow. 
ing will act as officers: 
President-—C. F. Curtis. 
Vice-president—F. L. Hutchins. 


Secretary—F.. C. Burbank. 
Treasurer—George M. Curtis. 


These officers, with the addition of G. W. Allen, consti- 
tute the board of directors. 

Almost simultaneously with the announcement of the 
above incorporation comes the statement that a large 
brick building will be erected at Sioux City this season 
by the Curtis concern, the only contingency being that 
the city council shall grant the company the privilege of 
building a spur railway track across West Fourth street 
at Bluff street in order to afford access to the plant, 
which is to occupy a full quarter block at the intersec- 
tion of West Fourth and Ferry streets. Plans for the 
new building are already prepared and work will be 
begun on it as soon as the necessary railway connections 
are secured. 


THE CUNNINGHAM HOISTING ENGINE. 


Lumbermen, raftsmen and tugmen will be much inter. 
ested in the development of a practical deck-hoist engine, 
an illustration of which is shown in this issue of the 
Lumberman on page 58. These hoists are largely used 
in the south for loading timber from ponds on to cars. 
But a special virtue in them is their use on tugs in 
towing rafts, timber and the like. They are simply 
attached to the deck of the tug, and are so fixed as to 
take up the slack in the tow-line when it is rough and 
stormy, or when the line is too tight the hoist allows it 
to pay out slowly. They are self-contained, ready for 
business as soon as bolted to the deck, and do not get 
out of repair easily. The Filer & Stowell Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufactures this device, which is 
called the Cunningham twin hoisting engine. 


MACHINERY NOTES. 


KE. E. Fitzgerald, representing the E. P. Allis Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has recently sold to W. J. Carter, 
of Fitzhugh, Polk county, Fla., a complete Allis band 
mill to be erected at that point. The contract calls for a 
No. 14, 9-foot wheel band mill, a No. 00 carriage, 
60-inch opening, large timber edger, six-saw trimmer 
and all the necessary live-rolls, ete., to make the mill 
complete for handling heavy cypress. Mr. Carter is 
now operating two shingle mills and a saw mill at Fitz- 
hugh and is largely interested in the turpentine busi- 
ness. In company with Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Carter vis- 
ited the Cummer mill at Jacksonville, which is an Allis 
double telescopic band mill sold by Mr. Fitzgerald about 
a year go and is considered one of the finest in that 
part of the country. Mr. Carter was much pleased with 
the operation of the Cummer mill and closed the deal at 
once. Work on the construction of the new mill will 
be begun June 1. 

AAPA 
NOTES FROM WILLIAMSPORT. 

WitirAMsport, Pa, April 11.—The saw mill of F, V. 
Royer & Sons, near Stronstown, Pa., recently burned, 
will be replaced at once. The machinery was purchased 
from the Williamsport Manufacturing Company of this 
city. 

Williams & Foresman will log by rail hereafter instead 
of by water. They will put in a logging road this 
summer on their 71,000-acre tract, near Hyner, and have 
contracted with the Pennsylvania road to bring the logs 
into Williamsport from that point. 


PAP PLIL III IS 
The Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., recently purchased from James D. Brown and wife 
and Henry Brown timber lands south of Shell Lake of the 
aggregate value of $152,500. 
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PROPOSED WARRHOUSH FOR THE CURTIS SASH & DOOR COMPANY, AT SIOUX CITY, IA. 
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W. H. Day, jr., of Dubuque, Ia., was a Chicago visitor 
last week. 

F. F. Whiffen, the Kewanee, Ill., retailer, was a busi- 
ness visitor to Chicago last week. 

George M. Bennett, of Grant Park, Ill., spent a day 
or two in Chicago last week on business, 

W. H. Dickinson, of Dickinson & Lewis, Creston, IIl., 
spent Friday and Saturday of last week in Chicago 
getting posted on the lumber market. 

EF. L. Roberts, of E. L. Roberts & Co., well-known 
sash and door wholesalers and manufacturers of this 
city, made a trip to Davenport, Ia., last week. 

M. Truby, of Truby & Co., Joliet, Ill., was in Chicago 
the other day on a business trip. He says that labor 
troubles are retarding building at Joliet considerably, 
but outside of this he considers the outlook a promising 
one. 

E. F. Dodge, of P. G. Dodge & Co., hardwood dealers, 
of this city, says that his local and outside business 
has been showing quite a little increase within the past 
week or so. Mr. Dodge makes a specialty of poplar and 
also handles considerable oak, and both of these woods 
are in active request. 

Colonel W. B. Dutton, a well-known hardwood man of 
Racine, Wis., was in town last Saturday. Colonel Dut- 
ton says that the hardwood trade is flourishing and 
prices are being firmly maintained. He believes there 
will be no difficulty in getting full prices for the hard- 
wood lumber cut in the past winter. 

N.S. Darling, of the Oklahoma Sash & Door Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., was in town a day or two this 
week looking after some orders for stationery to be 
placed with printing firms of the city. Mr. Darling 
reports an excellent trade in the door line in Oklahoma 
and says that prospects are good for a fair crop of 
cereals in that territory this season. 

James Moloney, president, of the Moloney-Bennett 
Belting Company, of this city, was down at Pine Blulf, 
Ark., the other day looking after the belting equipment 
for the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company’s new mill 
at that place, which his company is to furnish. The 
new saw mill is about completed, and Mr. Moloney 
says will be in readiness to start up in a short time. 

J. A. Wilson & Co., of the Old Colony building, this 
city, operating eight retail yards in northern and central 
Illinois, have contracted for the entire shingle cut of 
the Hamilton & Merryman Company, of Marinette, Wis., 
for the season of 1900, including also a considerable 
quantity of last year’s cut now on hand. It is under- 
stood that J. A. Wilson & Co. will handle these shingles 
in carload lots at wholesale as well as through their 
retail yards, 

L, I. Parminter, of the Reliance Lumber Company, 
Beaumont, Tex., was a visitor in the city on Thursday 
of this week on his way home from a three weeks’ 
absence in the east. Mr. Parminter spoke enthusiastic- 
ally of the export trade, of the demand for car material 
and of selling conditions in Texas, but was not so 
sanguine as regards general yard stock, on which prices 
of late have been rather wobbly. 

C. K. Ellingson, of the Ellingson Lumber Company, 
Stetsonville, Wis., was a caller on the American Lum- 
berman this week. Mr. Ellingson was in town for the 
purpose of purchasing some planing mill machinery for 
dressing hemlock, which is a specialty manufactured by 
his company. He states that the company has about 
5,000,000 feet of hemlock logs to manufacture this year 
and about 1,000,000 feet of hardwood and looks for a 
prosperous season. 


Louisiana blew in with the snow storm this week in 
the person of F. F. Rogers, president and general mana- 
ger of the Central Lumber Company, Ltd., manufacturer 
of longleaf yellow pine lumber at Lincecum, La. Mr. 
Rogers has sold a large part of his cut of 75,000 feet a 
day for the season to the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, and says that he is care free. Never- 
theless, he was investigating what he thought might be 
4 new outlet for yellow pine in the north. 

Among the callers on the Lumberman during the 
past week was Edward Lynch, of Grand Rapids, Wis., 
Who operates a saw mill at Milladore, Wis. He was 
accompanied by John Schoen, of the Columbia Hardwood 
Lumber Company, of this city. This latter concern has 
Just purchased Mr. Lynch’s cut of hardwood lumber for 
this season, amounting to something like 1,000,000 feet. 
The gentlemen both expressed themselves as being 
pleased with the present condition of trade and the flat- 
tering prospects for the future. 


P T. J. Kern, manager for the Norton Emery Wheel 
vompany, at Chicago, reports that the trade in his line is 
and has been exceptionally good. He says that all the 
emery wheel concerns are crowded with orders. His own 
ssnonrn 1s among the largest, if not the largest, manu- 
sitters of this class of goods. Within the last 
a ree years the factory capacity has been practically 
oubled, and one large additional building is now under 
Way. The main office and works are located at Wor- 


cester, Mass. The company has prepared a very fine 
exhibit for the Paris exposition. 


J. C. Anderson severed his connection with the Union 
Lumber Company, of this city, on April 1, and has 
accepted a position with the Arthur Gourley Company to 
represent it in Chicago. Mr. Anderson has had extended 
experience as a lumber salesman and was one of the 
organizers of the Union Lumber Company, which 
engaged in business in Chicago about a year ago. Previ- 
ous to that time he was selling lumber for the Arthur 
Gourley Company in southern Illinois, so that this new 
connection is in fact only renewing former associations. 
Heretofore the Arthur Gourley Company has not paid a 
great deal of attention to city business, but with Mr. 
Anderson in the field it will not be long before the com- 
pany is enjoying its full share of the city trade. 

Joseph Miksak, of the Pilsen Lumber Company, this 
city, is up at Duluth, Minn., this week getting things 
ready for the opening of navigation. The Pilsen Lum- 
ber Company has about 13,000,000 feet of dry lumber in 
pile at Duluth, which will be sent forward by water 
as soon as navigation opens up. Another object of 
Mr. Miksak’s northern trip is to help with prepara- 
tions for starting the new mill of the Longyear Lake 
Lumber Company, at Longyear Lake, near Hibbing, 
Minn., in which the owners of the Pilsen Lumber Com- 
pany are heavily interested. Work on this mill is 
being pushed as rapidly as the weather will permit and 
it is now expected that it will be running in the course 
of the next two weeks. 


J. C. Cowan, the heavy weight representative of the 
Ye"low Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, O., was a 
welcome caller at the Lumberman office on Monday of 
this week, and all the more welcome because he brought 
Mrs. Cowan with him. Although this was purely a 
social visit, of course there was more or less shop talk, 
in the course of which Mr. Cowan stated that the de- 
maud for poplar from country yard dealers had been 
somewhat light of late, but was now picking up again. 
The company’s eastern business had kept up very well, 
however, and because of heavy sales made earlier in 
the year its shipments during March were about the 
heaviest ever known. The Yellow Poplar Lumber Com- 
pany is one of the few concerns having a large and well 
assorted stock of dry poplar, which is a decided advan- 
tage just at this time. 

Invitations have been issued for the approaching mar- 
riage of W. M. Stephenson, of Duluth, Minn., and Miss 
Lenore Regina Scheffer, of Nashville, Tenn., the cere- 
mony to be performed at Nashville on Wednesday, April 
25. Mr. Stephenson is well and favorably known among 
lumbermen all through the central portion of the coun- 
try. He was formerly connected with the traffic depart- 
ment of the Evansville & Terre Haute and Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois railroads, with headquarters at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., but several years ago transferred his allegi- 
ance to the Wisconsin Central, being first located at 
Chicago and for the past two years representing that 
company at Duluth, Minn. His many friends in the 
lumber business join with the American Lumberman 
in hearty congratulations over the forthcoming event, 
and in wishing long life and happiness to himself and 
his bride to be. 


The Edwin 8. Hartwell Lumber Company is planning 
for an active season’s operation. The company already 
has about 35,000,000 feet of well assorted dry stock in 
its Elston avenue yards, this city, and has recently 
closed a deal for the season’s cut of the Bay de Noquet 
LLuinber Company, at Namah, Mich., amounting to 
approximately 20,000,000 feet. This stock includes 
white and norway pine. and about 7,000,000 feet of 
hemlock, of which latter the Edwin 8S. Hartwell Lumber 
Company expects to handle a large amount during the 
coming season. The company handled the Bay de 
Noquet cut last season and made additional heavy pur- 
chases at different points around the lakes, as it will 
do again this year. To handle a portion of its supplies 
the company has chartered for the season the steamer 
Foster and consorts Alert and Advance, the three hav- 
ing a combined carrying capacity of about 1,500,000 
feet. These boats will probably leave for their first trip 
some time next week. 


George S. Gardiner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss., was in the Lumberman office on Tuesday 
of this week in the course of a northern business trip. 
Mr, Gardiner expressed himself as very well pleased 
with the general situation, but somewhat disappointed 
with the development of spring trade. It is not, he ad- 
mitted, up to expectations, and he looks for a quiet trade 
until about the first of June, when he thinks business 
will quicken with a rush and lead to a reinstatement of 
the winter price lists. In speaking of the development 
of southern lumber industries and the possibility of an 
overproduction, he says that he does not think any such 
result is probable and hardly possible. He estimates 
that the total increase in the capacity of the southern 
mills, including new mills, enlargements and equip- 
ment for night running, will not increase the capacity 
10 percent over what it was a year ago, and the most of 
the new mill construction which will be available fer 
this year’s output is in small mills which cut lumber on 
special orders, in which line there seems no possibility 
of an over-supply or even of closely overtaking the 
requirement. 

Haines Egbert, vice-president of the Sanders & Egbert 
Company, Goshen, Ind., was a welcome visitor at the 
office of the American Lumberman on Thursday. Mr. 
igbert expects to visit Europe this year, mostly for 
pleasure, as that company finds little difficulty in dis- 
posing of all the hardwoods that it can spare for the 
European market. Mr. Egbert says that his company 





has never found it particularly advantageous to export 
other hardwoods than walnut. The walnut which the 
company secures is largely from Indiana and territory 
east of that state, and, being of fine quality and a dark 
color, as is characteristic of the wood from that section, 
is in great demand abroad. The company makes no 
open consignments, but sells f. o. b. cars at Goshen, with 
through freight guaranteed at a certain rate or less, and 
draws for full amount upon this side. While the people 
on the other side might object to doing business with 
some American hardwood exporters upon that basis, 
they seem entirely willing to take stock from the Sanders 
& Egbert Company. 





TEXAS RETAILERS MEET. 





Brief Summary of Proceedings, to Be Given in 
Full Next Week. 
(Special to the American Lumberman.) 

Waco, Tex., April 11.—The fourteenth annual con- 
vention of the Lumberman’s Association of Texas has 
been in session in this city yesterday and today with an 
attendance of over 100 members. 

The meeting convened at the Grand Opera house yes- 
terday (Tuesday) morning, and was called to order by 
President E. H. Lingo. The convention was welcomed 
upon behalf of the citizens and business organizations 
of the city. Secretary Carl F. Drake, still grievously 
ill, was not present, and W. B. Brazelton, of Waco, was 
temporary secretary. 

The morning programme consisted of the president’s 
address and secretary’s report, appointment of commit- 
tees and an informal discussion. 

Ir. the afternoon a trolley ride was given to the vis- 
itors, and in the evening a smoker completed the day’s 
programme. 

The second day’s (Wednesday’s) session was devoted 
to committee reports and routine business. The in- 
clement weather prevented a carriage ride which had 
been planned as one of the entertainment features. 

The selection of officers resulted in the re-election of 
E. H. Lingo as president and the choosing of W. B. 
Brazelton as vice-president. Dallas was decided upon 
as the location of the next annual meeting. 

An enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo concatenation, at which a 
large class was initiated, closed the exercises. 





HOW IT IS DONE. 





In the City of New York. 


New York, April 9.—The New York Daily Journal 
has been taking a look into the affairs of the various 
lumber “companies” in New York city managed by one 
Charles G. Horton, who has been something of a factor 
in trade there for many years. Co-operating with Sec- 
retary E. F. Perry, of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, the Daily Journal has performed a 
great service to the metropolitan district and the lumber 
trade at large, by exploiting the “Manhattan Lumber 
Company, of No. 452 West Fifteenth street,” “A. W. 
Martin & Co., of No. 450 West Fifteenth street,” and the 
“Consolidated Lumber Company, of Bedford avenue, 
Brooklyn.” The losses alleged ran far into the thou- 
sands. 


The shining light in all of these concerns is Charles G. 
Horton. Judgments aggregating thousands of dollars have 
been piled up against Horton, and his business methods have 
been investigated to the point where Secretary Perry, of the 
association, and his associates say that they will apply to 
the government to have the mail of the Consolidated Lumber 
Compan ss gm 

The Journal learned somes that the reference sent by 
Horton and his associates to inquiring lumber dealers was 
“Godolphin F. Burslem & Co., bankers and brokers, United 
Bank building, No. 284 Wall street.” 

Letters in possession of Secretary Perry show that Burs- 
lem & Co. gave a very strong recommendation to the Consoli- 
dated Lumber Company. A beautifully engraved letterhead 
also stated that the Whitney Safety Firearms Company and 
the Multiple Power Company were under the direction of 
Burslem. 

Burslem is a former convict. He served a term in an 
English prison for swindling, and subsequently wrote a 
book on his experiences. He is a tall, good-looking fellow, 
with a finely waxed mustache, and an artificial leg. He has 
alleged that he lost his leg while serving with the English 
army in Egypt. 

The office effects of Burslem were moved from the United 
Bank building to a storage warehouse several months ago. 


Allegations in a Victim’s Suit. 


In the suit of William H. Ruark, a small saw mill owner 
of West Point, Va., against the sheriff of New York county, 
on trial recently, many allegations were made as to the busi- 
ness methods of Horton. Ruark secured a judgment against 
Horton last year. A body execution was secured, and 
Horton was placed within the limits of the county. It was 
alleged that left the county, and a suit against the sheriff 
for $250, the amount of the judgment, was decided in favor 
of the plaintiff yesterday. 

It was alleged in the complaint that there was never any 
such man as J. W. Martin, of J. W. Martin & Co., supposed 
purchasers of the lumber of victims. 

A circular in seductive form was sent by “Martin & 
Co.” to Ruark in 1896. Later “Martin & Co.” wrote to 
Ruark that they had a customer in need of a certain grade 
of walnut lumber, and requested him to ship, making the bill 
of lading to the firm. 

Ruark shipped the lumber. The complaint asserts that 
Horton’s act was “for the express purpose and with the 
express intent of obtaining lumber from this plaintiff, and 
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was one of a series of numerous like frauds practiced during 
the last few years upon ‘oe in different parts 
f the United States and Canada.” 

It is alleged that “Martin & Co.” received the lumber, and 
instead of delivering it to a customer turned it over to the 
“Manhattan Lumber Company,” which is described in the 
complaint as a “corporation formed by the defendant in this 
action for the purpose of aiding him in his efforts to cheat 
and defraud the people sending lumber to him.’ 

It is alleged that “Martin & Co.” wrote that a portion of 
the lumber had been sold, but that Ruark never received any 
money for the sale. 

Says Horton has no Standing. 

In several circulars these various concerns referred to 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. Representatives of these agencies 
testified that Horton had no standing. Secretary Perry 
said: “Complainants tell the same. story. They have 
shipped thousands of dollars’ worth of lumber to these differ- 
ent concerns without receiving returns, and in some instances 
the letters have never been answered. One old man, who 
came here from West Virginia, said he had sent $500 worth 
of lumber, five months’ work for him, and had never 
received a dollar for it. All members of our association have 
been warned, but unfortunately there are many small dealers 
who do not belong to the association and who do not get the 
‘eports of the commercial agencies.” 

"ae 4 result of the Journal's exposure of the methods of 
various lumber “companies” managed by Charles G. Horton, 
letters of complaints are coming trom many quarters. Sec- 
retary Perry, of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers 
Association, received severai letters on Saturday last and 
said that he expected many more. Dealers are requested to 
give all details of their dealings with "J. W. Martin & Co., 
“The Manhattan Lumber Company” and ‘The Consolidated 
4 pr Company.” - ; 

we Prrort will be made to induce the United States 
and local authorities to take hold of the cases. Secretary 
Perry already has a mass of evidence to show how small 
dealers have been duped, and will be grateful for all assist- 
ance. ; 

Horton, under various aliases, has been earrying on this 
business for the past seven or eight years. It is estimated 
that he has received lumber vaiued at $500,000 from the 
small saw mill people who have no access to sources of infor 


mation. - a 
One of Horton’s most seductive methods is to issue circu 


lars, with reprints from alleged trade journals which do not 


exist. ; 
Recently one of these circulars quoted from “The National 


Woodworker” as follows, in referring to The Consolidated 
Lumber Company : ; ; 

“This company is widely known for its reliable and suc- 
cessful busines methods and by its energy, experience and 
financial strength it has taken the lead in the lumber busi 
ness of this city.” _ i" 

No such publication as ‘The 
known in New York. 

Secretary Perry, of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, said: 

“The Journal is entitled to the praise of all honest dealers 
for its exposure of Horton and his companies. We have 
received new complaints as a result, and have sent the Jour 
nal’s reports broadcast throughout the country.’ 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


April has been living up to its reputation for variable 
weather. What with rains and floods, snow storms and 
cold waves, and only now and then a bright day to 
remind one that this is spring, it is not to be wondered 
at that the lumber trade is a litle backward for the 
time of year. ‘There is a fair amount of business, all 
things considered, but spring building, because of un- 
favorable weather conditions throughout the country 
districts, labor troubles in the cities, and perhaps to a 
certain extent because of higher prices, has not devel- 
oped the customary amount of activity. With the mar- 
ket in its present condition the retailer can see no argu- 
ment in favor of speculative buying and is therefore 
disposed to confine his purchases to immediate require- 
ments. These are light and will not increase greatly' 
until after the weather shall have become settled. The 
retailer also has seen prices weaken a little on some 
items of yard stock and is waiting to see whether there 
will not be a general lowering of values all along the 
line. Such a thing hardly seems possible, however. 
Were the yard trade the only dependence it might occur, 
but there is such a heavy requirement for manufactur- 
ing purposes that the present lack of yard business is 
scarcely felt by many concerns, although those who cater 
principally to the yard trade may have had cause to 
complain the past two months. Developments during 
the next thirty days probably will determine the status 
of lumber values for the season. Several markets this 
week report a satisfactory increase in the number of 
inquiries received from country yards, but the season is 
now so late that much of the usual early spring farm 
trade may be postponed until later in the year. 

* * ” 

Yellow pine prices have been undergoing readjust- 
ment lately and have settled down to a basis somewhat 
lower than the list of March 1. The reductions range 
from $1 to $2 a thousand, the average being about $1.50 
on all items except heavy joist and timbers. Prices on 
these remain the same as quoted in the March 1 list. 
These changes in values are indicative of existing con- 
ditions. There has been a light demand for yard stock 
since early in the year and a steady accumulation of 
lumber at the mills, which have remained in constant 
operation. To relieve the situation the yellow pine list 
was suspended and for a month past the market has 
been an open one. In some cases retailers took advan- 
tage to stock up a little, but as a rule the lower prices 
have not greatly stimulated buying. Prices which have 
ruled under the suspended list are not much lower than 
those in the new list, which is to go into effect April 16, 
and with the improvement noted in yard demand in the 
past few days it is believed that values can be firmly 
maintained on this new basis. When it comes to bill 
stuff and other specialties there is no question about the 
strength of the market. Buyers find difficulty in plac- 
ing orders of this character for prompt shipment and 
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prices are as high as they have been at any time during 
the past year. Heavy rains in the south have inter- 
fered to some extent with mill operations lately, and 
the resultant floods in Texas have temporarily checked 
retail demand from some sections of that state. At mills 
east of the Mississippi river stocks are not heavy, nor is 
there any large surplus at mill points in eastern Texas 
and western Louisiana. The principal accumulation 
seems to have been at the Arkansas and Missouri mills, 
and this accumulation will soon disappear with a revival 
of the retail demand in the middle west. Export trade 
in yellow pine has almost reached boom proportions. 
Shipments during March from Mobile and other large 
exporting ports were heavier than ever before known, 
and prices on export stock, already high, show a ten- 
dency to further advance. 


A on +, 


Karly starting is to be the rule with white pine mills 
this season. A number of them are already in operation, 
and from reports received it is evident that practically 
all will be running within the next week or ten days. 
The test of prices will come when the new cut begins to 
go into pile rapidly. If an active trade shall develop 
before any large quantity of stock is put on sticks it is 
not likely we shall see any lower values than those now 
ruling, at least until late in the season. What would 
happen with a light demand is another matter, but that 
there will be a light demand is considered so improbable 
that the mill men are not worrying over the out- 
look. At present stocks at the mills are light and 
broken, except in piece stuff, and this latter is the only 
thing on which prices are at all weak. Common inch 
and factory lumber are hard to find at any price; 
indeed, it may be said that a scarcity pertains to al! of 
the upper grades. There are indications of an increas- 
ing retail demand from the western territory, though as 
retailers in that section now have fairly good stocks 
their purchases for some time to come probably will be 
confined chiefly to house and barn bills and small lots 
for filling out broken assortments. Slight changes are 
announced in white pine prices at Minneapolis, a few 
items being reduced, but on general yard stock it is 
expected former prices will be maintained. Pending the 
opening of navigation on the lakes there have been few 
large sales of lumber lately at lake mill points. A con- 
siderable percentage of the season’s cut has already been 
disposed of at good prices and mill men are confident of 
their ability to sell the balance of the output on about 
the present basis. They figure that a big shortage exists 
in stocks on hand and that the cut of logs during the 
winter was no greater than last year, so that there will 
be approximately the same shortage in the coming sea- 
son’s supply. It is possible that some of this shortage 
may be made up by summer logging operations, but with 
an ordinary trade during the summer it does not seem 
possible that there can be accumulated any surplus of 
white pine. 

* * * 

‘astern wholesalers are not looking for further sup- 
plies of western lumber at present. The lightness of 
their trade during March has left them with larger 
stocks on hand than is usual at this season, while the 
prices they are receiving will not justify them in paying 
the prices that are asked at the mills. As it is under- 
stood that lake freights will open on a basis of $3 from 
Lake Superior to Lake Erie points, wholesalers at 
Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo, Tonawanda and other points 
on that lake will have an advantage of $1.50 a thousand 
as compared with the high point which lake rates 
reached in the fall, but to offset this mill prices during 
the winter advanced about a like amount. Building 
prospects in the east are not particularly flattering, and 
for that reason retailers in that section are small buy- 
ers. Until there shall be some change in the situation 
so that eastern wholesalers can get better prices they 
will not be at all eager to pay figures which are asked 
by the western mill men. It is true some heavy pur- 
chases have been made by these same wholesalers, but 
the disposition now is to await further developments. 

* ” * 


The movement of spruce lumber by water from New 
Kngland ports to Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
other Atlantic coast cities began last week with the 
opening of navigation at Bangor. There is considerable 
stock-ready to go forward at once, but it will be two or 
three weeks before many of the larger mills are in 
operation. It is stated that there are fewer logs at the 
mills to start on than has been the case for several 
years, though the cut last winter was somewhat heavier 
than a year ago. High prices are ruling for spruce logs 
even when the present prices for lumber are taken into 
consideration, and it does not seem possible that there 
can be a decline in the spruce market this spring. It is 
true that some of the smaller mills have been making 
concessions lately, but that is a condition which always 
exists, even in the most prosperous seasons. 

* * * 


At the North Carolina pine mills there is only about 
one-third of the usual amount of stock on hand and 
trade is reported as being active. Several large concerns 
have sold their season’s output of box lumber at full list 
prices and others are already sawing on orders, having 
cleaned up their stocks on hand. Some items on the list 
probably would stand an advance, but it is not likely 
that a change will be made at present. At a recent 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association the 
March list was reaffirmed, and this will form the basis 
of prices for the present. 

* * * 

A good business is being transacted in cypress, but 
the inability of the mills to promise early delivery cur- 
tails orders to some extent. The statement is made by 


our St. Louis correspondent that sales could easily be 
run to a large figure if there was stock at the mills to 
back up the salesmen. But the fact that mill stocks are 
broken is a serious handicap. Cypress lumber is in 
shorts supply in the eastern markets, and every indica- 
tion goes to show that the mills of the south Atlantic 
coast and in the gulf region will have all the business 
they can possibly handle during the coming season. 
* * * 


No complaint has been heard from lumber manufac- 
turers on the Pacific coast in regard to the volume of 
business or prices. The demand for lumber for rail ship- 
ment to the east has been better so far this season than 
ever before in a like period. ‘There is an excellent export 
trade and prospects for the local demand during the 
coming season are of a roseate hue, according to all 
reports. Many of the mills are running overtime to 
keep up with their orders. No weakening has occurred 
in prices for Washington red cedar shingles. At pres- 
ent about 90 percent of the mills are shut down, and 
when they start up again an advance of 5 cents a 
thousand on all grades will be announced. This will 
make prices at the mills as follows: Extra *A*, $1.50; 
clears, $1.70; Perfections, 18-inch, $2; Eurekas, 18-inch, 
$1.95. . Demand for shingles from the east is said to 
have improved of late and the shutting down of the mills 
for a couple of weeks has kept the supply down to a 
point where manufacturers feel no doubt of their ability 
to maintain the new price list. 

* * * 

In hardwoods dry stock of all kinds is so scarce that 
prompt delivery of large orders cannot be guaranteed, 
though there is less difficulty in supplying the wants of 
customers than was experienced two or three months 
ago. In many of the larger markets March was one of 
the biggest months of the year, and so far this month 
demand has been satisfactory. The best call at present 
seems to be for common and firsts and seconds plain red 
and white oak, with common oak in the lead. Quar- 
tered white oak is in good supply and is offered at prices 
somewhat lower than those ruling during the winter. 
Quartered red oak, however, is scarce and may advance 
a little in the near future. White ash is firm; in fact, 
this may be said of all woods that are especially used 
in the manufacturing industries. Basswood holds up 
well in price with only a small amount of dry stock in 
sight. It will be another month or two before the win- 
ter’s cut of basswood will be in shipping condition. 


Northern Pine and Spruce. 


Chicago. 


Within the last week or ten days the yard dealers 
report an encouraging increase in the number of inquiries 
from the country, though demand from that source still 
lacks considerable of what it should be at this season. 
From the orders that are received it is evident that the 
retailers are not anticipating their wants to any extent. 
They loaded up quite heavily with white pine early in 
the year, and as the consumptive demand has been light, 
all they have needed so far is a few odds and ends to 
fill in broken assortments. Of late there has been con- 
siderable figuring on house bills, but the weather has 
been so bad in the territory tributary to this market 
that building operations are seriously delayed. 

In the city the labor troubles have practically shut off 
the building demand for the time being. But in spite 
of this most of the yards report a fair city trade, busi- 
ness being made up principally of small orders used in 
repairing, sidewalk building, and other work of that 
character, There is also the usual heavy spring demand 
from the stock yards, but it is evident that the local 
building requirement this spring will be considerably 
below the average. The one thing that is helping out 
the dealers in this market is the heavy call for stock 
from manufacturing sources. This has been sufficient to 
overcome in a large measure the lack of demand in city 
building operations. For the season up to date the total 
shipments from this market have amounted to about 
200,000,000 feet, an increase of 10 percent over the same 
period last year. This indicates that the reports of light 
business are somewhat overstated, but probably when the 
city consumption is taken into consideration it will be 
found that the total disposition in the market for the 
first three months of the year falls considerably below 
that of the same period a year ago. 

Navigation has not opened, and it may be a week or 
two before any lumber comes in by lake, but shipments 
by rail continue to show an increase over last season. 
For the week ending April 7 the total receipts were over 
4,000,000 feet greater than for the corresponding week 
of 1899, and for the season to date the increase over 
last year is something over 65,000,000 feet. ‘This in itself 
offsets the increase in shipments by more than three 
times, leaving stocks on hand in this market in much 
better shape than they are usually in the spring. 

While the lightness of trade which is complained of 
has caused some feeling of uneasiness in regard to prices, 
it does not appear that values have weakened except 
perhaps to a slight extent on piece stuff. For several 
weeks past mills at the north have been offering piece 
stuff in this market and surrounding territory at cut 
prices, which action forced the Chicago dealers to ease off 
a little from the figures they were asking during the 
winter. It is now said that northern mills are holding 
up a little better on piece stuff, though it is not likely 
that the present yard basis of $15.50 for short lengths 
will be increased. There has been no relief from the 
shortage of common inch lumber, and consequently 2° 
weakening of prices on any of the lower grades of ine 
stock. Factory lumber is scarcer than ever, and from 
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prices quoted in this market this week it would appear 
that values are still advancing. 
RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 7. 








LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

NN a's ssiguaadihacaesres«<s ccewdaneunussereaavan: 21,683,000 6,348,000 
189D cscs cvccceccscccccceseccensceees sesseveuees 17,352,000 2,456,000 
ENCTOABO. occcce cccceccccecscccecsvcccvncees 4,331,000 3,892,000 

RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to APRIL 7 INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER, SHINGLES. 

GOD ..0000 ccrcccecrscrcvce sscecccccevccceesecess 260,514,000 58,787,000 
1900 00.0 ccvcccccce ccccccce cone cece cece ccceccccee 195,635,000 21,724,000 
[NET OOT PTC CORT TT TT Cer r ee 64,879,000 37,063,000 


SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 7. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 





1900 oc ccce ccc ccccccescccc cess cess cccscessesvcces 17,335,000 4,498,000 
1800 2.0 ccvccccccces cece ccsecccccvcces cceseececes 14,206,000 3,723,000 
INCPEASE. 2000 cece ccccccccccceccesee cece cece 3,169,000 775,000 


SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO APRIL 7 INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 





1900 ......ssceccccecccecceeccscce ces cesses sees o195,771,000 46,009,000 
DD cit ace kesa Rete tnlen onee 6gne anus tencemaenune 175,028,000 33,452,000 
DON ODED: bias. 0ddics idvc tevcaiccnt cetedecess 20,743,000 12,557,000 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


The principal item of news in this market this week 
is the re-issuance of the wholesale price lists. A meet- 
ing of the price list committee was held in this city Mon- 
day, at whch the following alterations in the list were 
recommended: No. 4 fencing, 4-inch, 6, 8 and 10 feet, 
reduce $1; A and B siding, all lengths, reduce 50 cents; 
inch selects, reduced 50 cents; dimension and timbers, 
22 feet and longer, reduce $1. 

These changes are made with a view of leveling the 
prices to conform with the condition of trade. It is 
understood that new price lists embodying the above 
changes will be very generally issued by northern manu- 
facturers. 

Business shows a slight improvement in the territory 
iributary to Minneapolis, although the shipments from 
this market for the week are less than for the week 
previous. ‘Traveling men are still off the road in the 
states west of the Mississippi river, and it is thought 
that they will not again meet their customers until 
May 1. 

Stocks are in anything but satisfactory condition and 
are getting in worse shape with the shipments of each 
day. The manufacturers who hold any considerable 
amount of dimension are beginning to believe that they 
will have an advantage over those who have more gen- 
erally disposed of this item. ‘Their theory is that for 
the first sixty days of the season the manufacturers will 
saw little else than boards, owing to the scarcity of low 
grade inch, and that piece stuff in shipping condition will 
be a desirable stock. 

The following are the receipts and shipments for the 
week and the preceding week: 








Received ft. et ft. 
EEE 285,000 1,245,000 
TRUPBGAY .cccccccccsccece 890,000 1,470,000 
PHIGOE ceicsccceace occeee 285,000 990,000 
PE ccvcancbeetunnds 405,000 1,365,000 
DE virrevtemarwnavse 480,000 1,200,000 
TOORGRY cviceccc peesteeesé 120,000 1,110,000 

Totals 2 ccccsccccccace 1,965,000 7,380,000 
Preceding week ........--- 2,040,000 8,475,000 
DOCTORSO ovcciicaccccs 75,000 1,095,000 





Saginaw, [lich. 


The wholesale pine market on the Saginaw river is 
featureless. No transactions have been reported. Prices 
are firmly held for the little stock available, only one 
or two firms having any dry stock at all. Some con- 
tracts have been made for stock to be cut at the market 
price when delivered, and some have been made at a 
fixed price. Log run Canada stock is worth $16 to $18, 
and good Michigan stock would command a considerable 
advance on these figures. Box lumber is worth $12.50 
to $14, and norway is held at $14 and $14.50. Mill 
culls are worth $12. 

Several yard dealers interviewed this week report 
trade just fair, the demand not having assumed active 
proportions as yet. Prices are firm and no indications 
of weakness are visible. ‘The yards have shipped off a 
large quantity of lumber in the aggregate, but the deal. 
ers have bought freely and stocks are not badly broken. 





New York City. 


_ Neither pine nor spruce is coming into the market yet 
m any quantity, and prices if anything are hardly as 


firm as they were. The demand, however, is fairly good, 


and what stock there is is moving freely. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is nothing really new in the pine situation, 
unless it be that the bulls and bears are each daily 
finding something that fixes them more firmly in their 
opinions that prices are to be this or that in a short 
time. This means that the deadlock’is likely to last 
Some time yet. The dealers who have bought 
stock will hold firmly for a reasonable advance, 
While those who have not bought will be obliged 
‘o ask similar prices or close out their hold- 
ings too soon and for too little profit. So the east is 
not going to get any comfort here, and if it imagines 
that there are any soft spots among the saw mills, let 
the trial be made. 

So far as now appears the prices of white pine are to 
be maintained right along, for the interests demanding 
4 strong market are in the lead, though it appears that 
buyers are going to hold off awhile yet, waiting to see if 
Prices will not come down. But there is a moderate 
movement all along the line. 





Boston, Mass. 


The same situation holds good from week to week in 
pine. There is the same steady-going demand which, 
though not heavy at any particular point, yet eats into 
a large volume of an already low stock. If buyers are 
apathetic, so are salesmen; there is no pressure of stock, 
nor is there any scrambling to buy. If one wants a 
mixed car of pine he must travel far to find it in one 
yard; Brown has one thing, Jones has another, and 
Robinson a third. No one of them, however, is able to 
fill up a mixed car of all three. Fine common 8-inch and 
up is quoted at $46 to $47; l-inch selects, $55; 1-inch 
No. 1 cuts, 6-inch and up, $37; No. 3 barn boards 12-inch 
$24, 10-inch $23.50 and 8-inch $23. 

Spruce manufacturers are as confident of their posi- 
tion as ever, but it is not thought that any of them 
could be made to give the screws another twist, as the 
lumber is at a fair valuation as regards the old law of 
supply and demand. The agreement prices are well sus- 
tained, and even the small country mills, that are usually 
short of cash, show no disposition to reduce the price. 
The fact is the small operator in the country, who has 
hacked out a carload or two of spruce, is this year sim- 
ply independent, and carries his wad upon his hip, which 
is not usual. He can afford to hold his lumber, and pro- 
poses to do so, or he will ship you, as a great accommo- 
dation, a small car to help you out at $18. A few build- 
ers are venturing out of their shells and are going about 
with frame orders, which indicates the beginning of the 
belated building activity. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The high price of hemlock is inducing manufacturers 
to sidetrack spruce cutting for hemlock, the manufacture 
of which is generally receiving preference. There are 
active inquiries for boxboards, but none can be had 
that is dry and fit to work. It is stated by those in 
position to know that there is not a carload of dry 
spruce boxboards in West Virginia today. It is worth 
noting that the consumption of spruce in this market has 
materially increased in the last few years. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


White pine is having a quiet spell, which will be over- 
come with the advent of active building. There is a 
noticeable scarcity in 4 and 6 inch No. 2 common. 











Kansas City, Mo. 


Good weather has brought with it an improvement in 
the demand for white pine in this territory, especially 
at the river towns, and orders are more plentiful than 
they were a few weeks ago. Dealers are already find- 
ing some trouble in getting mixed orders filled as they 
send them in, owing to broken mill stocks, and it looks 
as if they would have considerable difficulty in getting 
certain items long before the spring season is over. 
Prices are reported very firm all along the line. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, [linn. 


White cedar men report that a shortage of cars is 
being experienced between producing points and this 
market, which is holding the movement of stocks back 
to some extent. It is anticipated that this will cause 
only a temporary delay, however, and that receipts will 
show an increase from this time forward. The market 
on posts is well sustained and cedar men agree that 
demand is fully up to the same period a year ago. Poles 
are reported well sold up, the telephone and telegraph 
companies taking heavy supplies the past winter. Price 
values on all lines hold steady. 











Chicago. 


Local cedar dealers say that there is considerable 
weakness in price and sluggishness in the demand for 
railroad ties, and that stocks are somewhat heavier 
than the trade is inclined to absorb. Doubtless one 
reason for this is that many of the railroads have been 
using other materials for ties on account of last year’s 
scarcity. One of the leading western roads, the Burling- 
ton, has recently erected a creosoting plant in South 
Dakota, and has been using jack pine ties instead of 
cedar with, it is said, good results. White cedar shingles 
are firm in price, and there is no likelihood of there 
being a surplus for this year’s consumption. Poats 
and poles are exceedingly scarce and are being main- 
tained at the full list, with some predictions of better 
prices being obtained in the near future. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. 


The wholesale hardwood yards in this market report 
a good demand, with perhaps somewhat of urgency in 
several quarters for immediate delivery. Dry stocks of 
all kinds, however, are so low that there is not much 
satisfaction in the business of the average dealer, 
although a few who are better situated, having kept their 
stocks well balanced, report trade going forward swim- 
mingly. March was one of the biggest months of the 
year with the average wholesale dealer, and April thus 
far shows a correspondingly good demand in nearly all 
varieties. 

Locally speaking there is little change to be recorded 
in the situation. The local demand is still largely con- 
fined to the large car, building establishments, agricul- 





tural implement factories and furniture manufacturing 
trade, but the small planing mill and factory trade, 
which amounts to so much in the aggregate, is entirely 
wanting. Most dealers, however, are able to find a good 
market for their stock at outside manufacturing centers, 
at least those who are at all disposed to cater to that 
trade and who have stocks which will admit of their 
supplying it. 

Just at this time the principal demand in the hard- 
wood line is for common and firsts and seconds plain red 
and white oak, with common oak in the lead. Buyers 
who have lately visited producing points say there is 
very little of either of these grades to be found. Prices 
are accordingly firm. Quartered white oak seems to be 
in plentiful supply and is freely offered at prices some- 
what lower than those that have until lately been ruling. 
Quartered red oak is exceedingly scarce and is apt to 
advance a few notches this season, as on account of its 
abundance last year and the low prices then prevailing, 
manufacturers neglected cutting it. Wisconsin red oak 
is notoriously scarce, at least as far as dry stock is con- 
cerned. However, there will be a fair supply of Wis- 
consin oak ready for market within the next sixty days. 
A very firm demand is noted for southern gum, for both’ 
export and domestic trade. This wood is apt to show a 
considerable increase in demand and possibly some in 
price before the close of the coming season’s trade. 
White ash is quoted firm in all markets. There is cer- 
tainly a better demand for dry white ash than there was 
a few weeks ago, while supplies are decidedly more plen- 
tiful. Brown ash, however, is still scarce, and eastern 
people are clamoring for it steadily. Cottonwood is 
heard of frequently in the market, but is mainly handled 
in large quantitites, chiefly in mill cuts, which have been 
gradually absorbed by the heavy box-makers and other 
consumers. Basswood is strong in price, very little dry 
stock being in sight. Consumers are hopeful that within 
another month some of the winter’s cut will be in ship- 
ping condition. An improvement is noticed in the 
demand for rough maple, and holders are encouraged 
over the outlook for the summer’s trade. 





Minneapolis, linn. 


There is very little change to report in the situation 
here this week. The movement at present is small and is 
confined to lumber required in railroad work and in car 
building. Local furniture factories, which are usually 
large consumers, are bought up ahead and have supplies 
on hand which ought to last them from six weeks to two 
months. Prices are being firmly maintained on all lines. 
Stocks of dry hardwood lumber are reduced to the mini- 
mum and for this reason there is very little business 
doing in them. 





St. Louis, lo. 


The river movement of hardwood has been fairly 
heavy during the week, but the mills located on the 
railroads have not been shipping in as freely as should 
be the case at this season. A number of heavy river 
shipments have been unloaded at North Market street, 
and it is estimated that there is over 2,000,000 feet of 
oak and poplar on the levee at that landing. For the 
most part, the lumber now being brought in is offered 
for sale by brokers, as the heavy receipts would indicate. 


. Locally and in the immediate vicinity weather condi- 


tions have been all that could be asked, and the whole- 
sale yards have been able to put in full time shipping 
and piling their receipts. Orders have been coming in 
fully as briskly as at any time this spring, and there 
is no weakening either of values or of any wood on the 
hardwood list. 

The wholesale yards continue to evince a willingness 
to stock up on all grades and varieties of hardwoods. 
Individual yards are specializing somewhat as to thick- 
nesses in some classes of stock, but the majority are 
buying in the usual proportion of all thicknesses. They 
report the various branches of the consuming trade as 
continuing to show up the activity developed earlier 
in the season, and nearly every one claims larger sales 
than at this time last year. Deliveries are being made 
of stock in a state of greenness, which was unheard of 
a few years ago, but the present demand is such as 
requires a rapid turning over of the lumber, and very 
few yards have stock in pile which would formerly 
have been considered dry. 

Local stocks of thick plain oak have improved con- 
siderably of late, and there is not the call for it that 
there was a few weeks ago. It is still easy sale, but the 
increased receipts have reduced the anxiety to buy. 
There is no abatement in the demand for one to two 
inch stock, nor for quartered oak lumber, and the 
receipts are very fair. Quartered red is strong in any 
grade, and the local people are trying to increase their 
stocks of it. Common quartered white is not so brisk. 

Poplar receipts have been fairly heavy, and there is a 
good call for all grades. Squares are also moving freely. 
Ash continues to be in short supply and is wanted. 
The movement of wagon stock has been heavy this 
spring, but values are sustained. 





New Orleans, La. 


The brighter aspect of the freight situation noted in 
our last report has been intensified. Not only has there 
been more timber available for exporters of hardwoods, 
but freight rates have eased up considerably. As a 
result the export movement has taken on greater propor- 
tions; and while the railroad yards are still choked up 
to a more or less extent, the chances are that the crush 
will be relieved within the next few weeks. Prices are 
about at the same notch and there seems no immediate 
prospect of any shift. 
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New York City. 

There is still a very good demand to be noted for most 
kinds of hardwoods, especially quartered oak and ash. 
Of late the mills have been cutting the thin quartered oak 
almost exclusively with the result that the thicker sorts 
are now scarcer and in great call. Poplar is quoted at 
$40, and white ash is firm at $42, while quartered oak 
at $65 to $70 is in good request. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is a generally good feeling in the hardwood 
trade. There is so little surplus stock that nobody 
is warranted in shading the price on the possibility of a 
better supply. A leading hardwood dealer, not rated 
as a bull either, said today that there were people 
talking of weakness in quartered white oak, but he 
knew that with all his big stock he really had next 
to nothing in that line fit to ship. Plain white oak and 
all cuts of red oak are scarce and strong. ‘There is a 
fear expressed here and there that the production of 
maple is going to be overdone, though this market 
does not appear to be affected by it, but so long as it 
is the common idea that maple is a cheap wood, it will 
not be easy to get too much of it. Maple dealers report 
a generally strong feeling. Occasionally a firm is found 
with quite a supply of basswood, but as a rule this 
wood is scarce and tending upward. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Trade in the hardwood lumber business seems to show 
some life. There are a few orders coming in and the 
dealers find that they are able to get full prices on all 
stock sold. The dealers are beginning to get their yards 
and docks in shape for the very heavy stock which will 
arrive here this coming season. The stock which they 
had on hand last fall at the close of navigation has been 
pretty well cleaned out, so that there is not much of an 
assortment left on hand at the present time. They have 
been compelled to receive stock all winter by rail, but 
this has not been piled up in the yards, or at least the 
greater portion has not been kept on hand, as it was 
necessary to use the stock in filling the numerous orders. 


Boston, Mass. 


The hardwood market, taken as a whole, displays a 
great many elements of healthy strength, and the indica- 
tions bode favorably for the maintenance of the present 
level of prices for an indefinite period. True, the demand 
is not excessive in any line, but on the other hand neither 
are the offerings, and Boston wholesalers are pretty gen- 
erally of the opinion that hardwoods have as a rule 
been bought up as far ahead as into September. It is 
difficult to see where any reduction in price can come 
from; men are not mad enough to voluntarily reduce the 
price of stock which is distinctly limited in its present 
supply. Quartered oak displays a feeling of greater 
strength than was exhibited a week ago; $68 to $70 pays 
for l-inch fine stock, and $70 to $73 for 14, 14 and 2-inch, 
Plain oak is in unusually good demand, 1-inch bringing 
$45 to $48. Red oak, also, is enjoying rather an unusual 
popularity at $38 to $40, and it is thought that much of 
this plain oak and red oak is substituted for the more 
expensive quartered oak. 

Ash is holding its own, with prices hovering about 
the same level as heretofore; $44 for l-inch, $48 for 1} 
and 14-inch, $50 to $52 for 2-inch, and $60 to $63 for 3 
and 4-inch. Reports of the movement of white ash are 
somewhat conflicting and misleading, but a good fair 
demand is the general report. Brown ash is more plen- 
tiful in supply and brings $46 to $48 for l-inch and $50 
to $52 for 2-inch. The great dearth of this stock is now 
apparently overcome in a measure. 

Maple is about steady at the agrement prices, with 
orders in comfortable volume for the season of the year, 
and no disposition manifest to either lower or raise 
prices. Considerable birch is brought in and sold during 
the week. Mahogany, sycamore, cherry and the other 
fancy hardwoods continue to move along with about 
their customary activity. 


Baltimore, [ld. 


According to the best information obtainable, con- 
siderable quantities of hardwoods are to be found at 
the mills, but bad weather and a heavy rush of traflic 
on railroads have interfered with distribution to a very 
appreciable extent, with the result that prices continue 
high, although intending buyers are not willing to con- 
tract at prevailing figures for future delivery. The rise 
in ocean freight rates serves to retard the export busi- 
ness, foreign consumers hesitating to purchase at the 
quotations which the existing state of affairs compels 
exporters to name. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quartered white oak is weaker on increased offerings, 
many manufacturers who were accustomed to have buy- 
ers go to them being out selling. Plain white oak is 
firm, the offerings being about equal to the demand. 
Red oak is in good demand, and is being held at stiff 
prices. Ash is weak, and there have been larger offer- 
ings than last week, people holding stocks apparently 
being trying to realize on them. The opinion is expressed 
in a well informed quarter that ash is likely to stiffen 
up within the next two months, and the same thing is 
said of quartered white oak. Basswood is in big demand, 
but is scarce and very firm. Chestnut shows no change 
from last report, but a scarcity of the lower grades is 
noted. The low grades of cherry are scarce and are in 
good demand, and there are not enough of certain thick- 
nesses of the higher grades to meet the requirements. 


One Philadelphia dealer declares he could sell twelve 
car-loads of l-inch cherry culls if he could get them. 
Maple is firm and a scarcity of dry stuff is noted. Birch 
is scaree and firm and there is a good demand for the 
higher grades of walnut. There is some demand for red 
gum. 


Hemlock. 


The lightness of demand for hemlock, because of the 
backward spring and the condition of roads in the con- 
suming districts, has given a chance for speculative buy- 
ers to bring pressure on the’ market in the hope of 
obtaining lower prices, but manufacturers evince no 
disposition to allow concessions. As a rule stocks of 
Jumber at the mills are lighter than they were a year 
ago, and badly broken in assortments. The present light 
demand is looked upon as only temporary, confidence 
being expressed that the volume of business later in 
the season will be all that could be wished for. Now 
that the returns of winter logging operations in the 
western territory are about all in, it is evident that 
the increase of the cut is not so large as many had 
anticipated. Reports from the upper_peninsula of Mich- 
igan indicate a big increase in that section, but in lower 
Michigan and in Wisconsin last year’s figures have not 
been greatly exceeded. Possibly the total increase for 
the entire western field is from 30 to 35 percent, but 
the indications for demand during the summer months 
are sufficiently encouraging to offset any weakness 
which the increase in the log cut might otherwise 
occasion, 

In the eastern territory no great increase in the hem- 
lock cut is looked for. The requirements of the tanner- 
ies for hemlock bark to a large extent govern the pro- 
duction of hemlock lumber in Pennsylvania and other 
sections of the east. In Pennsylvania particularly. the 
hemlock stumpage is almost wholly controlled by the 
tanneries. The demand for hemlock boards and piece 
stuff in the east has been comparatively light for two 
or three months, but nevertheless prices are firmly main- 
tained on the old basis. 


New York City. 


Little change is to be noted in the condition of hemlock 
and the $18 base is firm as ever, though the demand can 
only be deemed fair. There is hardly any stock here, but 
manufacturers filling all orders direct as a rule. No fear 
of any drop in price is expressed. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The supply of hemlock is still increasing, though it 
will be some time before the former stocks are accumu- 
lated. Salesmen from the interior of the state report 
that the farmers will not build as much as they wish to 
this year on account of the high price of hemlock, for 
which they must pay $20 to $22 at retail, which is 
sometimes fully twice as much as they used to pay for it. 
They do not complain of pine, which to them has not 
gone up nearly so much. Still hemlock prices are firm 
here and will remain so without doubt, as they are not 
yet so high as the producers predicted. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The hemlock situation continues to be very closely 
scanned by the trade. The yard men are holding aloof 
from purchasing in the hope that a slow demand will 
induce the manufacturers to drop the price, and on the 
other hand the manufacturers are looking to active 
spring operations to force the yard men into the market 
at the existing prices. If the season should prove 
unfavorable to construction work, it is the opinion that 
the price would not be held up. Apart from the problem- 
atical demand, there are many yard men who think 
that hemlock should be brought down anyhow, and these 
are keeping out of the maraket in the expectancy that the 
manufacturers will see it in that light also. It is the 
pretty general belief among the wholesalers that the 
present price will be maintained unless the demand 
should fall off to a point below all calculations. The 
inquiries for hemlock have been much more numerous 
than they were a week ago and the present indications 
are for a good season. 

— 


oplar. 


Chicago. 


Within the past week a somewhat better movement 
of poplar is reported by dealers making a specialty of 
that wood, and some of them are anticipating a steady 
increase in the demand through the spring. Some 
inquiry is coming in now from the small factories that 
are running, as well as from the wholesale yards, which 
indicates a slight increase in business with them. Stocks 
of poplar are not plentiful and prices are holding up to 
the limit. The poplar specialists are inclined to the 
opinion that there will be an advance in prices if the 
demand keeps on growing, as dry stocks are exceedingly 
searce at the mills and there can be no increase until 
the new cut is ready for market, which will not be prob- 
ably for six or eight weeks, Poplar squares are in good 
demand and are bringing full prices. 


Boston, Mass. 


The bull looks with pride and satisfaction on the posi- 
tion that poplar holds in the market today. It is the one 


wood that six months ago was certainly booked for a 
fall. It is today the strongest wood of the lot, and the 
hardest to get at the present going prices. It has plenty 
of vitality and life, and most of the mills have orders for 
from three to six months ahead, and for at least half of 
the stock that they will have this year, at full market 
prices; $39 to $40 is quoted for l-inch; $41 to $43 for 
1}, 14 and 2-inch; $45 for 24, 3 and 4-inch; squares, 5x5 
and 6x6, $40; 7x7 and 8x8, $42; 9x9, $44; 10x10 and 
12x12, $46; §-inch, $31 to $32; §-inch selects and No, | 
common, $25 to $26. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Poplar continues to be characterized by high prices 
and an active demand. All the stocks brought into the 
market are quickly taken up and accumulations are 
prevented. Poplar is one of the strongest woods on the 
list, and the way it holds its own causes not a little 
surprise. The conditions at the present time are in 
marked contrast to those which obtained during part of 
last year, and the mills are all running at their full 
capacity. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The scarcity of poplar continues and the demand is 
good, prices remaining firm and without change. 


Cincinnati, O. 


There is a good demand, although not so rushing as 
it undoubtedly would be with seasonable weather. No- 
body seems to be even considering the possibility of a 
wavering in prices. The fact is becoming daily more 
apparent, despite the obscuring tendencies of the 
gloomy, wintry weather, that the croakers’ arguments 
and illustrations from the past are fast losing what 
spell-binding effect they ever had and the buyers’ col- 
umn is visibly strengthening. 


Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, [o. 


The situation shows up more strength than could be 
reported from this market a week ago. There is more 
unanimity of action on the part of the wholesalers 
and the general knowledge of the situation is greater. 
The meeeting of last Thursday was particularly suc- 
cessful in bringing out expressions of opinion as to pre- 
vailing conditions in both the producing and the consum- 
ing yellow pine territory, and there is now a better line 
on the situation than at any time since January. ‘lhe 
majority of the wholesalers already have the new list 
in the mails, effective April 16, and a number of the 
strongest of the mills outside of the association are also 
mailing out new lists. Your correspondent has seen 
some of these outside lists, and their variation from 
the April 16 list is very slight, some items being a trifle 
higher and some a trifle lower, being based according 
to mill stocks. 

Although the new list does not go into effect until 
April 16, leaving things open until that date, it has 
been effective so far as the majority of the manufac- 
turers are concerned since the meeting of April 5. A 
few people are still making low prices on those items 
on which they are overstocked, but nearly every one 
is turning down all orders based on lower values than 
those quoted by the new list. Stocks have been bal- 
anced up very satisfactorily since the first of the month, 
and sales, despite unfavorable weather in this northern 
country, have been sufficiently heavy to give the mills 
all they can do for several weeks. : 

The spring trade shows more development than at 
last report. Quite a bit of business is doing, which is 
not due to any rush to get in orders before the new 
list is effective, but which is the natural outgrowth of 
the change in the seasons. A lot of heavy building is 
contemplated in the east, which is calling for a great 
deal of figuring on dimension bills, and some contracts 
have been made. In the western country general yard 
stock is moving easily, and the sales of the country 
yards are increasing to such an extent that their present 
purchases are for immediate use. 


Chicago. 


Representatives in this market of some of the leading 
yellow pine manufacturing firms state that they are 
finding a fair demand considering the small volume of 
consumptive requirement in this market, and are get- 
ting good prices for everything they sell. Of course 
values are not up to what they were during the early 
part of the winter, but at the same time are satisfac- 
tory on most items. In rough finish, flooring, ceiling 
and dressed stock generally there has been more oF 
less weakness for several weeks past. As far as car 
material is concerned there is no division of sentiment 
whatever on the subject; in fact, there is a demand for 
more than the mills are able to supply, all of them 
being behind their orders. Consequently there 1s @ 
phenomenal condition prevailing in this kind of stock, 
and weakness is a thing that is outside of all considera- 
tion. As a matter of fact there is a far better chance 
for an advance in car material than for a decline. 

As far as can be learned the price list to go into effect 
next Monday will meet with the approval of the trade 
of the country. It 1s not based on such a high founda, 
tion, generally speaking, as was the price list that 
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existed during the winter, nevertheless it represents a 
higher price than was established during last fall, and 
may be considered a fair value for the yellow pine out- 
put of the south, it being based on actual sales. There 
is little room for doubt of a steady market throughout 
the year. In the first place there is such a good demand 
for car material and railway stock that many mills 
that cater to that trade will be entirely out of the manu- 
facture of other material, which will curtail the output 
for the general trade that much. Little can be judged 
of the volume of the trade of the coming season from 
the present demand, but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will equal if it does not execed that of last 
year, in which event the supply of lumber is more than 
likely to fall short. It is conceded that prices on yellow 
pine stock have been somewhat high, but the recent 
adjustment of the list leaves nothing to be desired on 
that point, prices now being on a fair basis for all con- 
cerned. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


Yellow pine orders have been coming in better for 
the past weck than for some time previous, and there 
is apparently more of a disposition on the part of the 
dealers to place orders than there has been at any time 
this year. They are pretty certain that prices will not 
go lower, and are no longer holding off orders for 
stock they are needing. At the same time they are 
not stocking up in excess of their demand, and the most 
of them will continue to buy just as they need the lum- 
ber throughout the spring season. The manufacturers 
are apparently satisfied with the volume of business at 
this time. The yard trade is fairly active, and the de- 
mand for car and railroad stuff continues very active, 
giving the larger mills plenty to do. 

The yellow pine manufacturers adopted a very con- 
servative list at St. Louis last week, which will go into 
effect on April 16. ‘This list is on a basis of $14.75 
for dimension, and is about $1.50 less than the list of 
March 1. These prices are about right, and the dealers 
will hardly object to paying them, while there was a uni- 
versal protest from the country dealers against the 
March 1 list. While the list adopted at St. Louis was 
not as high as some of the manufacturers wanted, it is 
considered a good conservative list, and one that can be 
maintained without difficulty with a fair average spring 
demand, 





New York City. 


In spite of the drop in freights the condition of the 
yellow pine market is not discouraging, and it is said 
that there are inquiries out for many million feet of tim- 
ber. The demand for other kinds is not quite so heavy, 
however, and the yards are pretty well stocked up. North 
Carolina pine is in good demand, with prices firmly held 
and without change. 





Cincinnati, O. 


Prices still seem to be firmly fixed, although weather 
conditions are not at all conducive to firmness.. Dealers 
are not complaining, and the volume of inquiries is 
steadily increasing. The opening of the spring trade, 
while not marked with a wild scramble for material, is 
sufficiently strong under the adverse weather conditions 
to be encouraging. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. 


‘Trade for the week has been excellent in all branches, 
with a slight increase noticeable in the matter of stocks, 
which show a better assortment than has been on hand 
for months. However, quantity is very much lacking 
and the slight accumulation, comparatively speaking, is 
principally for orders, foreign or domestic. Shipments 
were fairly heavy, and the volume of sales in and out of 
the market large. “Prices remain very firm on all classes 
of stock, particularly box grades, rough and dressed. 

_Vessels are in good supply at $2.50 to $2.65 to New 
York and sound ports, $3.50 to $4 to Boston. 











Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina pine had been only moderately active 
during the past two weeks, with the volume of business 
about up to the average. Receipts have been small 
enough to prevent accumulations, although stocks con- 
tinue to be ample for all requirements which may be 
expected at this time. Yardmen hold off in the expec- 
tation that values may weaken, which, together with 
4 somewhat restricted export trade, serves to keep down 
the movement. Ocean freights have lately gone up, and 
the figures which exporters must now name for lumber 
put down on the other side of the Atlantic are so high 
that buyers are very conservative in their dealings. 
The box factories are moderately busy, rather busier 


than usual at this time of the year, though the rush has 
Not yet set in. 





Boston, Mass. 


‘ The Boston market seems to absorb the last advances 
tom the south without much of a struggle. Boston does 
~ cut a great figure in establishing the price of North 
peep pine, but it comes up to the counter and pays 
: © price established by the New York market without 

quiver, In spite of the many complaints of the dull 


building movement, each month shows a large quantity 
of North Carolina pine consumed, and indications are 
that the volume will not fall so far short of our earlier 
expectations after all. 


Cypress. 








Chicago. 


A somewhat better cypress demand is visible through 
the country at large and the local demand which, under 
the circumstances, is not expected to be heavy, is never- 
theless of excellent proportions. Dealers in cypress say 
that the only difficulty they have at the present time 
is in keeping on hand a suflicient supply of dry stock. 
This it seems is very difficult to obtain, owing to the 
fact that the mills for several months past have been 
shipping their dry lumber about as fast as it has got 
intc shipping condition. A good demand for tank mate- 
rial has been shown lately, and in some instances the 
mill representatives have not been able to care for the 
business. One order for 350,000 feet of 3-inch tank 
stock could not be filled by the cypress men, and so the 
tank manufacturer bought California redwood in its 
place. This variety of lumber has been making con- 
siderable inroads on the demand for cypress stock of 
late, principally by reason of the scarcity of the latter. 

As regards prices, everything is being held firmly, 
with a chance of some appreciation in the near future. 
Considering the fact that the dry stock of cypress is 
very light, prices are no higher than could really be 
anticipated. From present appearances the cypress 
men are going to have continued difficulty in filling 
orders for dry lumber throughout the year, in which 
case it is not expected there will be much shading of 
the price list. 





St. Louis, [lo. 


The cypress situation shows up few new features this 
week. A fair amount of business is being transacted, 
but the inability to promise early deliveries curtails 
orders to a large extent. Sales could easily be run up 
to a large figure if there were stocks at the mills to 
back up the salesmen, but the very fact that mill stocks 
are broken has taken the spice out of the local business. 
Present sales include all the stock that is offered, show- 
ing that nothing is the matter with the market. 

Local stocks are smaller than should be the case at 
this season, and there is a willingness to load up more 
heavily on 1, 14 and 14 inch first and seconds and on 
l-inch selects. The yards are pretty well supplied with 
2-inch and there is not much call for that thickness in 
any of the grades. Prices are on a firm basis. No 
snaps are offered, even in Arkansas and Missouri low- 
grade stock, although considerable of the latter has 
been coming in of late. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


Very few of the cypress manufacturers are making 
any effort to secure mixed order business in this terri- 
tory at this time, for the reason that orders have been 
coming in so freely for the past few weeks that they 
have more business than they can take care of very 
promptly. Dry lumber at the mills is getting scarcer 
instead of increasing, and while the manufacturers have 
no cause for complaint as to the demand, they would 
like it better if their stocks were larger and better 
assorted. 





New Orleans, La. 


The situation of the cypress market is unique. Not 
only would the manufacturers of this lumber receive the 
news of the location of new cypress mills with quietuess, 
but they would actually welcome the establishment of 
other plants. This condition of affairs is due to the 
fact that, owing to the extraordinary demand for cypress, 
it is almost impossible to prevent the shipment and 
manufacture of green lumber into sash, doors and 
interior work. Orders keep pouring in so fast from 
every section of the country that it has been impossible 
to confine shipments to dry lumber, and many dealers 
are now calling for lumber at a rate that will not permit 
the shipment of lumber which has even passed through 
the dry kilns. As a result a great deal of green stock 
has found its way to the market and manufacturers 
fear that this condition of affairs will act as a check to 
the popularity of cypress. The same general situation 
was to be marked a number of years ago, when the man- 
ufacturing of cypress into doors and windows before it. 
had been properly cured gave rise to unjust criticism. 
As a matter of fact every cypress mill in this section 
is greatly behind in its orders, and every order which is 
received is marked “rush.” Prices are unchanged and 
the chances are that there will be no shift in this direc- 
tion for some time to come. Stocks are universally at 
the lowest ebb and the mills seem utterly unable to accu- 
mulate any dry lumber. 





New York City. 


The slight slackening in demand for lumber that has 
been noticed in certain quarters has not as yet reached 
cypress. The call at present is decidedly good, and there 
is little doubt that it will continue, though if the hesita- 
tion noticed regarding building remains for long a fea- 
ture of market conditions the price of this lumber may 
have to share in the general decline with other finishing 


woods, At present prices are unchanged and are firmly. 


held. 





Boston, [lass. 


Cypress still maintains its strength and is strong at 
the present prices. The dearth of dry cypress is a matter 
which it takes time to overcome, and for an indefinite 
period it seems safe to say that the present strength will 
rule the cypress market, north and south. Arrivals are 
limited in volime to a few scattering cargoes, and there 
is very little that is fit to ship, much less fit to sell. 





Baltimore, Md. 

Nothing has developed of late in the cypress situa- 
tion to indicate that a pronounced change may be looked 
for in the near future. Just now the trade is quiet, as 
it has been for some time past, and the movement is of 
decidedly moderate volume. Values, however, keep up 
surprisingly well, and dealers feel hopeful of a pros- 
perous year. 





Cincinnati, O. 


The demand continues to increase at a rate just now 
perhaps exceeding that for any other wood. The price 
is feeling this tendency to the extent of remaining firm. 
A rise is declared by most persons concerned to be a 
maiter of but a short time. 





Shingles. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


There is a large inquiry for red cedar shingles and 
orders are coming in more freely than they have been. 
The dealers are selling off stock that they have carried 
over since the winter, and are placing orders for new 
stock. Cars in transit are selling freely, and the price 
is quite well maintained in this territory. 








New Orleans, La. 


There is no stock of shingles at any of the mills. It 
cannot be said that this lack of stock will result in the 
advanced prices which were predicted in the last letter. 
Manufacturers of shingles have come together and have 
concluded that it would not be politic to determine upon 
any advance just now. Last week it seemed extremely 
probable that the increased price would go into effect, 
but then it was thought that there was a possibility of a 
raise in freight rates. This advance in freight has not 
materialized and will not come to pass, and manufactur- 
ers are willing to accept the prices which now rule. 
Stocks are still very low and the spring trade is boom- 
ing. Manufacturers feel that the outlook could not be 
brighter. 





Boston, Mass. 


Shingles are moving quietly, but at about the same 
prices, with New Brunswick cedars strong in tendency. 
Washington cedara are quoted at $3.20 for clears, or 
what would be called “extras” here, all vertical grain 
and put up full count. 





Pittsburg, Pa. 


While there is no imperative demand for shingles, it 
is anticipated that there will be a brisk call for this 
commodity in the next thirty days. An advance on 18- 
inch Perfection red cedar shingles of 25 cents this month 
has been noted in this market. Lath at the saw mills 
have advanced from 25 to 50 cents a thousand, and are 
exceedingly scarce. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. 

There is no life to the tight barrel cooperage market, 
and according to some dealers no prospect of a resurrec- 
tion. Packers are not buying any cooperage because their 
products are sold about as soon as they are cut up and 
there is no necessity for packing them. Once in a while 
there is a call for a few oleomargarine tierces, and this 
makes an occasional call for tierce staves, the price aver- 
aging about $21. Pork staves are not in heavy supply, 
but there are more than enough to meet the limited 
demand. Hoops and staves are in ample supply, with 
prices nominal, 

Prices on flour barrel stock hold up well, but the 
demand is not as good as it was a few weeks ago. 





~_~n—owon—rrn—rene*" 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Shops are working on about the same time as last week. 
Demand for heading seems to be exceptionally strong at 
this time and prices are firmly maintained at former 
figures. In staves some wholesalers are predicting a 
shortage before the end of the season, and for that reason 
are taking a firm view of the situation. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is a slow return to fair stocks of all sorts of 
slack cooperage, with hoops leading on account of their 
easy seasoning quality. Prices have not changed of late. 
The demand is strong for flour barrel stock westward, 
but is rather slack east, which has not made the pro- 
portionate amount of flour. Basswood will not be a full 
cut, but the shortage is nothing in comparison with 
what might be expected with so little of it to be had by 
lumbermen. Prices rule at $9.25 to $9.50 for first-class 
elm flour staves, $11.25 for coiled hoops and 6% cents 
for basswood heading. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - ° - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’: paper. 


| Wanted:Employees 





Aprit 14, 1900, 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


IRRIGATION IS ALL RIGHT. 

But you don’t want a fountain pen to do the irrigating. The 
Perry Pen is pemeeates Salesmen wanted. Sample at half 
price. ERRY PEN Co., Box X, Milton, Wis. 


WANTED. 
5,000,000 pieces red or white sawn oak strips, for export, 4 and 5 
feet long, 5% inches wide. Sound knots admitted. 
Address, ‘R. 3,’’ care of American Lumberman,. 





WANTED—EMPLOYEES 
Seeking situations in the ‘‘Lumber World” to advertise in the 
Wanted—Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
White oak, pitch pine and North Carolina pine lumber. I algo 
buy white oak staves and white oak timber land. 
Address MAX FLEISCHER, Box 273, Hot Springs, Ark, 





| Wanted:Employment | 


SITUATION WANTED. 
Bookkeeper, stenographer, shipping clerk, ten years in lumber 
business, desires permanent position. Address 
“S.5,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOY MENT 
By former secretary of a Wisconsin lumber company. Must be 
with chance for advancement. Address 
J. B. GRIGG, La Crosse, Wis. 











WANTED-—POSITION 
By man 30 years old, 12 years experience in both wholesale and 
retail. understands grades thoroughly, capable of shipping or fill- 
ing any positionin yard. Can give best of references. 
Address F, W. LAWRENCE, Valpariso, Ind. 


WANTED POSITION AS LUMBER SALESMAN 
On commission in New York market, by competent voung man: 
ddress “‘S. 2," care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED—TEAMSTERS AND YARD MEN. 
Teamsters for logging with four and six horse teams, #2 50 per 
day, yard men $2.00, one yard foreman $250 and one mill black- 
smith $3.00 perday. Board %5 00 perweek. Steady work. Apply 
to THE MANCOS LUMBER CO., Gradens, Colo. 


WANTED-—YOUNG MAN AS CITY SALESMAN. 


Familiar with Chicagc retail business. Address with reference. 
“S. 6,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—BAND SAW FILER. 
A strictly first class band saw filer for ourdouble band mill. 
Address THE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Apalachicola, Fla. 
WANTED—A MAN IN SPECIAL ORDER; 

Sash, door and interior finish factory, who understands machin" 
ery and getting out the work from architects’ plans. Must be 
sober and a hustler. Address giving age, experience and refer- 
ences. ERASTUS FULLER & SON, Galesburg, Il. 
WANTED AT ONCE. 

Fstimator for planing mill, one who is upin this class of work 
and can make his own details for the mill to work from. 





Address BUELL PLANING MILL CO., Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED-SALESMAN. 
A tirst class, aggressive and well posted traveler for Illinois and 
Indiana. Must be able to figure ordinary odd work. 
THE U. N. ROBERTS CO., Davenport, Iowa. 


WANTED-LUMBER YARD FOREMAN 
By Chicago wholesale yard, must be under 40 years of age. 
man or Scotch preferred. Address 
“S. 8.” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-STENOGRAPHER 
And telegraph operator one who understands bookkeeping pre- 
ferred. Steady employment. By large lumber manufacturer in 
the south. Address “‘S. 7,"’ care of American Lumberman 





Ger - 


WANTED—PRACTICAL SAW MILL MEN. 
To go south with families, healthy location and steady work. 
Address “‘S. 9." care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—PLANING MILL MANACER. 

To take charge of modern plant in the south. Must understand 
how to handle men, keep up repairs on large timber sizers, band 
saws, Corliss engine, etc. Answer giving age, experience, mar- 
ried or single and salary expected. Good opening for the right 
party. Address, ‘‘R. 22,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED—A STENOCRAPHER 
And assistant bookkeeper. Youngsinglemanpreferred Write 
stating age, experience, references and salary wanted. Location 
central Kentucky. 
Address. ‘‘R. 6,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS CIRCULAR FILER. 
Also first class sawyer, in long leaf yellow pine mill located in 
central Alabama. None but the best need apply. Give refer- 
ences, Address, *‘L. L. Y. P.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED—-TWENTY LUMBERMEN. 
Scalers and graders to go to Puget Sound, Wash. $2.00 to $2.50 
per day. Address, BOX 475, Minneapolis, Minn 
WANTED. 
Good man to do cutting out in sash and door factory. 
good moulding machine man. Address 
HYDE, MURPHY & CO.. Ridgeway, Pa. 
WANTED—CAPABLE MAN TO MANAGE. 
Sales office in New York City for yellow pine manufacturer. 
State experience fully, and salary expected. 
Address, “R. 2," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-GOOD MAN TO BUY YELLOW PINE. 
In Mississippi and Georgia, thoroughly conversant with grades, 
details, etc. State salary expected and experience. 
Address, **R. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 











Also 





WANTED—A COMPETENT INSPECTOR 
And scaler of hardwood lumber. A young married man pre- 
ferred. Located about 100 miles out of Chicago. Steady em- 
ployment. Address, ‘‘R. 5," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—SALESMEN. 

Three first class lumber salesmen. High class only need apply. 
State experience, the territory accustomed to traveling, and 
give references. Address, 

“R. 4," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN NO. | GANG SAWYER 

For southern mill, must be a young middle aged man, strictly 
sober and industrious. 
Address, ‘‘GANG,”" care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED POSITION AS SALESMAN 
On commission in New York market. for large door, sash and 
blind concern, by a young man of experience and acquainted 
with the trade. Address‘S.3,’’care of American Lumberman. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen. apply to 
JNO. OXENFORD, Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Sal 





WANTED. 
Walnut logs, 16 inches and up, for export. 
Squares, 2, 24, 2%, 3 and 4 inches. 
Poplar logs, 30 inches and up, for e 


xport. 
Inspection at point of shi pent, tase cash, 
Address ELBERT L. NCH. Charleston. W. Va, 


WANTED—SHORT OAK STRIPS. 
For immediate or future delivery, large quantities of dry, clear 
white oak strips, 24 inch x 4 inch x 1 1-16 inch. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569 New York City, 


WANTED-—LOC RUN WALNUT. 

We are large consumers of 1 inch log run walnut. Let us know 
what you have to offer in this line. Address 

McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Basswood, black ash, soft elm, soft maple and oak, plain and 
quartered; will inspect at opipgine point. 
LESH & YOUNG CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 

All kinds hardwood lumber. We will send our inspector to 
receive lumber when the — is large enough. rite for 
our latest price list and book containing inspection rules and log 
scale. GEO. E. WHITE & CO., 406 West Lake St., Chicago. 


WANTED-BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber with but little waste. Write for full particulars and list of 
sizes, BELDING-HALL MANUFACTURING CoO., 

Belding, Mich. 























Indianapolis, Ind. — 
WANTED—POSITION. 
As traveling salesman for live lumber company or sash factory 


in Ohio and Indiana. Address 
“TB. We, 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or bookkeeper by experienced man with best of references. 
Address, *‘R. 17,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-—POSITION 
With reliable yellow pine firm, manufacturers or wholesalers 

by unmarried man Good habits and references. Prefer buying 

and selling in middle west and east. Would accept office work. 

12 years experience in yellow pine business from stump to market. 

Salary no consideration Want permanent place. 

Address “SOUTHERN,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-—SITUATION 
By a hustling young man. fully experienced in lumber line. 
Reference. Address, ‘‘SAM,” care of American Lumberman- 


WANTED POSITION. 
A thoroughly experienced mill man and railroad logger will 
soon be disengaged, and would like to hear from parties having a 
large business, or those about to construct such a plant. Would 
manage on profit-sharing basis. 
Address, “ARBOR,” care of American Lumberman: 





WANTED-—POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER. 
Aged 30; good correspondent and accountant; eight years in 
city office and at mill; able to invest or give bond; salary $100; 
Address, “ R. 8," care of American Lunberman. 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS MANAGER. 
Of retail yard, or bookkeeper with wholesale lumber firm. 
Address, LOCK BOX 29, Chase, Kans. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS AUDITOR. 
Or yard manager. Fourteen years experience. The very best 
of references Kansas or Nebraska preferred 
Address, ‘‘X, A. X.,” care of American Lumberman. 


LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
And office man, at present employed. desires change. Best of 
reference. Address ‘‘P. 8,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED- POSITION. 
In the hardwood trade as foreman, sawyer, millwright, in- 
spector or salesman. 
Address “‘G 8,’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 
By first class band saw filer. Fully competent, sober, steady 

and reliable. Address 

“RELIABLE,” care of American Lumberman. 


| Wanted: Tinber finer Lands | 


WANTED. 
To purchase ten to twenty million feet cottonwood and oak 
logs delivered at mill site. Answer with full particulars naming 
location. Address, “J K.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 




















WANTED—TIMBER LAND 
Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TIMBER LANDS. 
50,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet of poplar, basswoodor spruce timber 
available to rail transportation. ill pay cash. 
ddress “‘G. 6,” care of American Lumberman. 


Wanted:fumber Shingles 


WANTED—MATCH BLOCKS AND CASE SHOOKS. 
EVERGREEN PARK MATCH WORKS, 
L. W. Murphy, Evergreen Park, Cook County, Ill. 














WANTED—TEN GOOD MILLWRIGHTS 
And one first class millwright for scratch boss and foreman. 
Must be familiar with E. P. Allis Co. machinery. 

Address F. E. VAN ALSTINE, Did, Johnson Co., Tenn. 


WANTED—WALNUT, CHERRY, ASH & RED OAK. 
No. 1 and 2 common and good culls, 1 inch and thicker, send des- 
cription and lowest cash prices. ALEX. O. WILLIAMS, 
S. E. Cor. 6th and Berks Sts., Philadelpbia. 





WANTED—FOREMAN. 
A first class sash and door factory foreman. References re- 
quired. State wages Address 
“Pp. 13,” care of American Lumherman., 


WANTED—DRY CYPRESS. 
Sample car 1x10% in., 14 and 16 ft. Small sound tight knots no 


objection, If this caris satisfactory will want 200,000 ft. Ad 
with price, POCOHONTAS LUMBER a 


COMPANY, Norfolk, Va, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches and up long 
Apply for specifications of sizes. ress 
P. O. BOX 2569, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED-—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber, payment by New York bankers. 
ENNY, M & DICKSON, London, England. 











WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, basswood, soft maple and oak, plain and 
quartered; inspection at-shipping point. 
E. C. BRADFORD, 71 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED-LUMBERMEN 
To reduce their telegraph bills by using the ‘“cLumberman’s Stan- 
dard Telegraph Code.’’ It will save its cost many times over in 
the course of a year. It enables you to make long messages 
short and is especially adapted to the lumber trade. It was com- 
piled by a practical lumberman who is also a telegraph operator, 
and there is less liability of mistakes than by the use of other 
codes. Used by more than 1,600 lumbermen. Send for list of 





users. 
Single copies, $3.00; two copies, 85.50; six copies, $12.00. 
Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


| e e 
= 
Lal 
WANTED—ENCINE 
A forty to sixty ton standard gauge geared engine. Must be in 


first class condition. Address,: 
THE BYERS-ALLEN LUMBER CO., Ligonier, Pa. 


WANTED—LOG CARS, FLAT CARS AND TRUCKS. 

Narrow-gauge log cars, flat cars, or trucks, from which we can 
build cars. Address WRIGHT & MILLER, Kane, Pa. 

WANTED-RAILS AND LOCOMOTIVES. 

We desire to correspond with mills that have cut out and have 
logging equipment for sale. Full market prices paid for rails, 
locomotives, cars, etc. THE KILBY RAIL CO., 

515 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


| Wanted-Business Opportunies | 


WANTED-—LUMBER YARD 
And planing mill. Parties with capital to take interest in retail 
yard and planing mill One of the best openings in central Indi- 
ana. Mill and machinery in good order. 
Address “BRICK MILL.” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED A RESPONSIBLE PARTY 
To stock logs for a double band mill for a term of years in the 
mountains of Tennessee. Logs to be loaded on cars. 
Address, JAMES STRONG & CO., : 
Real Estate Trust Building, Broad and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—TO CONTRACT. 

With reliable, experienced saw mill man to erect bandsaw mill, 
and saw approximately eight million feet of cottonwood and oak 
in Mississippi. Address with particulars, 

“J. K.,” care of American Lumberman. 
































‘WANTED 


Captalists to join us in the purchase of southern pine, in lots 
of one hundred million feet or more. We know where it is. 
Address POST OFFICE BOX 266, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


—— 


WANTED-—TO RENT BAND SAW MILL. ; 

Not less than 25,000 feet daily capacity, to saw 50,000,000 fee 
timber. Will rent with view of buying. ; 0 

Address, BEUC LUMBER CO, Bryan, OQ, 


TO CUT LUMBER BY THE THOUSAND. 
ae ieecom man with band mill to cut oak and yellow 
ne, on feet to cut. ‘ 

“4 " Address W. C. MYERS & CO., Osceola Ark. 

















